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delinquency. In studies where the information was gathered by an anonymous 
questionnaire technique the relationship appeared to be insignificant, but where the 
technique was that of individual interviews, the expected relationship was found— 
the lower the social class the greater the amount of reported delinquency. In 
discussing the probable reasons for this anomaly (Gibson, 1968) it was pointed 
out that the anonymous questionnaire technique is a somewhat unreliable een ei 
establishing hard data about social class as well as delinquency, and a number o 

Studies have shown that a sizable (and probably significant) minority of question- 
naires have to be scrapped because of inadequate COMPTON clearly higher 

A recent British study, however (McDonald, 1969), mm: qui te e A= 

rates of self-reported delinquency for working-class than e 7 Sege? ie 
even though the anonymous questionnaire technique was used. SC ie ere 
related more strongly with social class than with any e Lee be that there are 
The question arises: what do we mean by demm Ae Set vhich have very 
a number of behavioural syndromes of acts, all against ip ie? e a ide the items 
different social class concomitants. McDonald (1969) did in Se ha elations with 
on her inventory into a number of types of delinquency and found t ar “eae 
Social class were different for the different groups af eng? Sege 
offences was done entirely on common-sense face inspection 0 Se SECH 
in terms of what they meant to the boys; no form of factorial analysis 0: 


In a previous communication (Gibson, 


al and Social Studies, The Polytechnic, 


* Present address: Department of Psychologic 
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was attempted. As what is being measured in such a test is the boys’ own report of 
their behaviour, a legal or other classification of the acts described in the question- 
naire may not be the best one in terms of how they relate to one another, and to 
other variables such as social class. l r 
Gould (1969) has suggested that delinquency should be considered in terms © 
three separate concepts: ‘delinquent acts’, ‘official delinquency’ (i.e. those acts 
which have precipitated official response) and ‘self-perceived delinquency’. It 1s 
the third type which Gould believes to be ‘close to what the self-report scales are 


probably measuring; a belief that one is himself a delinquent, or at least that he 
has committed delinquent acts’, 


all, what the boy reports is whet 


It may be that two acts are considered 
but are viewed entirely differently by 
Pronounced among boys of lower so 


reported delinquency is in validating 
s difficult to know how cl 


Reiss & Rhodes (1961) 


variable in such research, even th 
the validity of self-report. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The subjects in this study were A 
years as part of a research know 
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ou 
purple hearts or smoking reefers’. Apart from these additions to the cards, no further 


Ree were made to the procedure. 
n addition to the data gathered about self-reported delinquency, two other pieces of in- 


formation about the boys were taken into consideration: 

Pg handicap (SH). Each boy was rated on a three-point scale of SH as to whether it 

pie Cen (n= 182), ‘moderate (n= 168) or ‘severe’ (n= 52). This rating had been made 

SH eech oe? previously ; details of the scale are published elsewhere (West, 1969). The 

Kä includes the question of the father’s socio-economic status, and other family vari- 
es, and has been found in a number of analyses to be a good discriminative measure of 


grades of social class in this population which is predominantly working class. 

ö a riminal conviction (CC). The boys’ names were checked with the Criminal Records 

eg and the Children’s Department for records of conviction for indictable offences. 

: as study is based upon their complete records up to the 14th birthday (30 boys convicted) 
nd such records as had become available after that birthday (27 additional boys convicted). 


cone scored on a three-point scale: o=no conviction (n=345); 1 = convicted once only 
MA =34); 2=convicted more than once (7=23)- Such records are obviously incomplete, 
ince the delinquency status of some boys will have increased later, but less than a quarter 


of the sample were under 15, and nearly a quarter over 16 at the time the delinquency records 
Were established, so most boys were past the peak age for delinquency (see McKissack, 
1967). It should be noted, however, that in some cases the act for which he was convicted 
did not take place until after the boy had done the self-reported delinquency test. CC there- 
fore has a general rather than a precise relationship to the self-reported record. 


STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 


Each act was scored 1 or o according to whether the boy did or did not admit to 


having committed it. The last item, using drugs, was dropped from the analysis, 
as only two boys in the population admitted doing it. The other 37 acts were inter- 
Correlated together with the two variables SH (38) and CC (39). The resulting 


39 x 39 matrix was factor analysed using the principal components method. 
Table 1 shows the list of acts (see the 1967 study for the full text of each card) 
together with the frequency of denial. The table also shows the correlation of each 
item with the variables SH and CC, and the loading on the first unrotated eigen- 
vector. The first unrotated eigenvector accounted for 20 per cent of the total 

variance—more than three times that of any single succeeding eigenvector. 
i Fig. 1 shows the loadings of 31 items plotted against the axes of the unrotated 
eigenvectors 2 and 3 which accounted for 7 per cent and 5 per cent of the total 


variance respectively. The eight remaining items which had greater loadings on 
i jo preceding ones are shown in Table 2, 


Wee 4 than on either of the tw ‘ 
ogether with the loadings of SH and CC on that component. 
The first 12 set components, accounting for 60'3 Pet cent of the total 


Variance, had latent roots greater than 1, and so, following Guttman $ criterion 
to oblique simple structure using the 


(Guttman, 1 e rotated 3 
Promax ee eigen White, 1964): The analysis was continued with 
the extraction of second-order factors by the method described by White e¢ al. 
SC Three second-order factors were extracted, e 

KUCH E zu mes CA The loadin 
these three factors are shown in Table 3, where they are ESCH 
Indicate the factor on which each item has its principal loading. a 

Two important features are apparent about these second-order factors. he 


which intercorrelated as 
gs of all the items on 
nged in order to 
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two key variables, which did not result from the boys’ self-report, SH (38) and cc 
(39), may be seen to be unique among other items with regard to their loadings on 
Land II. The highest positive loading on I is SH, and the highest on II is CC. 


Table 1. List of items with their frequency, correlation with social handicap and 
criminal conviction, and loading on component 1 


(Decimal points omitted.) 


Serial Denial Social Loading 
no. Abbreviated title % handicap Conviction ont 
1 Riding cycle without lights 229 07 03 ER 

2 Driving car/motor cycle under 16 80-1 06 23 49 
3 Group hooliganism 83-6 15 14 53 
4 Truancy from school ENZ 15 21 44 
5 Cheating on transport 28-6 —02 or 36 
6 Fireworks in street IEN or o5 28 
7 Pilfering at home ER? o9 03 19 
8 "DA. car/motor cycle 92°8 10 33 58 
9 Vandalism—public Property 88-1 12 o 48 
Ip Assaulting strangers 776 o9 a 55 
11 Breaking into a big store, etc, 96°3 03 " o 
12 Breaking into a small shop 93°8 10 5 i 
13 Stealing out of cars 91-6 18 38 33 
14 Carrying a weapon 79°4 10 S : 
18 Attacking an enemy 81-1 06 e a 
16 Breaking windows of empty houses KEA II o8 Ze 
17 Usinga weapon ES I E E 
18 Drinking alcohol in pubs 73°9 Be F 
19 Entering pubs ` eg ep en 
20 Shoplifting—big stores Pa p Së cé 
zt Shoplifting—small shops a = Se ro 
22 Littering the street te $ sg = x 
23 Receiving stolen rope = Ze 
24 Housebreaking st Ge eo Se SÉ 
25 Housebreaking—impulsive es em La a 
26 Stealing a pedal cycle SCH ai = 
27 ` Struggling to escape from police e e ze 39 s4 
28 Attacking police to free someone SS éi 2 56 
29 Pilfering school property 2 is = Se 34 
20 Fiddling employer’s Property e? ES Ss SE 
31 Trespassing NÉI 7 17 28 
32 X films under age ch e SC 2 
33 Gambling £1 or more a week a zi = e 
34 Regularly smoking under 15 Le = "4 2 
35 Stealing from slot machines 858 1 “8 e 
36 Stealing from People’s clothes 96-7 n e? Ss 
37 Money by false pretences GEI wi Ss a3 
38 ` Social handicap _ E x T 
39 Criminal conviction — SS Zi 78 
24 nu 48 


e first two factors h 


d e Weg ave important implication® 
for their meaningful interpretation in the context of this Study If we compat? 


with 34 (Smoking) they are seen to correlate 0'22 
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a rs CC and 0-08, 0-16, with SH (Table 1). It might be supposed that both 
: P ting and smoking are about equally predictive of criminal conviction in this 
population. However, these two items have very different loadings on I and IT; 


3 
18 
Drinking 


Entering pubs 19 


2 Driving under age 


Gambling 3 


ck 


TDA. 8 
SE SSES 32 X films 


Lk 


Struggling È police 
23 Receiving 


26 Stealing cycle 


Storebreaking 
D 
39 Criminal Goaviction P j 
Truancy $ a Vandalism 


24 Housebreaking 
1 No tights 


25 Housebreaking 
6 Fireworks 
Faleg pretences 37 
Social Handicap 38 29 School property 
Shoplifting ` 5 Cheating transport 
Stealing {rom care Fe Stealing from clothes 36 20 N Shoplifting SÉ inita 
se 2 Pilfering at home 
B mall sho 
reaking small shop T 3 16 Breaking windows 


Trerpassing 


Fig. 1. Plot of the loadings of 31 items on the axes of components 2 and 3. 


Table 2. Items omitted from Fig. 1 plus SH andCC 


(Decimal points omitted.) 
Loading on 4 

3 Group hooliganism —34 
30 Fiddling employer’s property —34 
28 Attacking police to free someone — 34 
14 Carrying a weapon ge ec? 
15 Attacking an enemy g= 
17 Using a weapon : 
35 Stealing from slot machines - A 
10 Assaulting strangers -1i 
38 Social handicap E 
39 Criminal conviction o 


on I but modestly (0°24) On Il, whereas item 
ly on these two factors. This implies that the 
ion is conditional on the individual boy’s 
4 is predictive irrespective of the level of 


Item 20 loads very highly (—0°69) 
Se — oo and 0-57 respectively 
level e. power of item 20 for convict 
H o social handicap, but that item 3 

` This hypothesis leads to an empirical test. 
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Tables 4 and 5 show the association between CC and both items 20 and 34 
respectively, but calculated separately for each of three levels of SH. It may be 
seen that shoplifters are convicted significantly more frequently than non-shoplifters 


Table 3. Loadings of all items on the second-order factors 


(Decimal points omitted.) 


Item I II III Item I II II 
21 —69 23 Wë 24 — e 43 14 
20 —62 2. pe d? II — D 41 —6 

5 —62 —34 27 14 —16 41 9 
29 — 52 —30 36 35 15 39 15 
6 —46 2 —15 12 17 37 2 
32 —37 8 10 27 5 34 29 
16 —36 7 5 4 —24 32 4 
31 —30 12 —1 28 -2 27 II 
23 —26 12 Il 30 —16 27 II 
Ig “21 12 13 

7 E : 13 37 =} -9 69 
38 26 34 19 9 —6 5 56 
3 13 25 48 
39 3 68 —15 22 -13 fe 45 
% SE ye RR 33 14 -3 43 
34 a 57 -9 15 =i 18 36 
i 8 zZ 2 36 713 4 32 
54 I 10 = 14 28 27 
A 23 53 34 18 -5 17 23 
20 50 24 I GN —28 

25 —10 49 6 4 23 2 

Table 4. Association between shoplifting (item 20 


) and criminal conviction at different 
levels of social handicap 


Social Number Convicted 2 
handicap Shoplifting convicted % (1 d. f.) P 
~ 
No Yes 
e Yes 7 ‘te Dit 
evere 8-63 <0-005 
No 29 6 GN 
Yes 17 9 34°6 
Moderate 8-39 <o 
No 126 15 10:6 We 
Yes 29 2 65 
None SC n.s 
No 137 14 ER 8 


only when there is a moderate or severe degree of SH, B 
convicted significantly more frequently when SH is abse 
moderate degree. When the degree of handicap is severe, t 
significant. 


Y contrast, smokers are 
nt, or present only to 4 
he association is not quite 
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Table e. Associati 
5. Association between smoking (item 34) and criminal conviction at different 
levels of social handicap 


Social Nu i 
? mber Convicted 2 
handicap Smoking convicted % Ié XE P 
n 
No Yes 
Severe Yes 14 12 46-2 
3°46 n.s. 
No 22 5 185 
Moderate Yes 42 13 23°6 
4°65 EECH? 
No ror H 98 j 
None Yes 37 9 196 
7°20 <ovor 
No 129 7 g 
DISCUSSION 


Tabl 
e š E cat KA 
1 shows considerable variation in the frequency of admission to the various 
In general, the more serious offences 


cae as was intended in their selection. 
component by greater percentages of boys, and have higher loadings on the first 
fg e (an unrotated eigenvector). It iè suggested that component 1, accounting 
ray E r ce of the total variance, is a ‘general factor of delinquency, like the 
ally, A ich emerges when a mixed battery of cognitive tests is analysed factori- 
Pens oth SH and CC have positive loadings on this ‘general’ factor, and are 
Bye aa ves positively related (r=0'24), it is true to say that the more handicapped 
die i ee to more delinquency in general, and they are more liable to be convicted} 
» the boys who admit to more delinquent activity are more likely to be in the 


eng category. 
Deeg we come to consider 
are small in relation to the first, it must 


the minor components (unrotated eigenvectors) 
be remembered that a partialling out 
Jace. Reference to Fig. 1 shows the 


Operati 
SÉ ation for general delinquency has taken p 
in factorial relationships. Component 2 may be considered in terms of active 
normal activities, and disorderly acts 


t: 
vk cheating and pilfering incidental tor l t 
specialis a dishonest. Boys admitting to items 1n the a 
of act y liable to conviction and come from more handicap 
(196 S in this negatively loading group 3S similar to that c 
did E Table 3.1), but it is of interest to note that in the present s 
Com become associated with this cluster. | 
Ponent 3, also shown on the plot of Fig. 1, can best be considered in terms of 
itfrequenting pubs, 


Maturi N f SS 
dri urity v. immaturity. The acts loading positively on 1 i 
hich are considered delinquent in school- 


rivin ‘ 
g cars, gambling, etc.—are the acts W l H 
i gatively on this component are 


ctive theft’ cluster are 
ped homes. The type 
hosen by McDonald 
tudy shoplifting 


nent A than on 2 OF 3. 


r loadings on compo: 
f violence; the two 


of them are acts 0 
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property offences (30 and 35) have higher loadings on small subsidiary components. 
Although SH has a loading on this component in the expected direction, the loading 
of CC is near zero. In view of the fact that the effect of the large ‘general’ factor 
has been partialled out, it is suggested that, kolding the level of delinquency constant, 
‘violence’ is not specially likely to be a concomitant of conviction. It is possible 
that items in this category have attracted admissions out of bravado: we know of 
no case of a boy charged with ‘attacking or fighting a policeman who is trying to 
arrest someone else’ (item 28), although seven boys claimed to have done so. 


It is natural to seek for a tidy classification of delinquent acts arising from such 


rotated primary factors because of the complexity invo 


with 7’s ranging from 0'50 to — 0'45. The number 
that we cannot summari 


lved; they were intercorrelated 
of these latent roots indicates 
ze such behavioural data easily in terms of a few orthogonal 


factors, although some attempt has been made to portray the more obvious features 
in relation to four of the eigenvectors, 


all of which we call ‘theft’, 4 ‘tota 
but neglects the specific factors. 
Some of the acts on the list are al, a i 
e » and th this 
approach has been questioned by McCli S ten E af 
self-reported delinquency ‘check-lists of crimes need to be re 
to offences as classified in the criminal statistics’. However 


nts in the lives of 
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Hee Leese sampling. . ` of acts. g The study reported has used the original 
cr Ge so Willcock (1965) with very little addition. Factorial study of the results 
Gi e modifications to such lists according to the population to be tested. 
ee? e we know a great deal more about the various syndromes of delinquent 

ivity will we be able to explore more effectively their relations with such variables 


as soci er Ke 
social class and criminal conviction. 
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re-examined on the basis of these results, Lip: 
is also commented upon, 


characteristics of working-class C 
cally from their Labour counterparts. They have also 
term electoral appeal of the Conservative Party to a si 
class. One sociologist has gone so far as to attribute th 
cal system to the attitudes of the working class 


Io 
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1968; Nordlinger, 1967; Runciman, 1966). Given this, however, there are certain 
tendencies which differentiate the Conservatives. Working-class people who con- 
sider themselves middle class are more likely to support the Conservative Party 
than those who see themselves as working class. Working-class people who stay 
on at school beyond the minimum leaving age are more likely both to describe 
themselves as middle class and to support the Conservative Party. Older working- 
class people, and particularly older women, are somewhat more likely than younger 
ones to vote Conservative. Among the employed working class there exists a positive 
association between smallness of factory or firm and the extent of right-wing 
attitudes and Conservative voting (Ingham, 1969). Other categories of people more 
likely than their counterparts to be Conservative include women, church attenders, 
non-union members, those brought up in small families (0-2 siblings), and those 
with a white-collar spouse. In general, right-wing values and attitudes are positively 
associated with socially heterogeneous towns, villages and communities, and 
negatively associated with homogeneous working-class communities. a 
Stacey (1966) suggested that those downwardly mobile between generations into 
the manual strata make a substantial contribution to the working-class Conservative 
Vote, despite their tendency to become less Conservative. Earlier Maccoby (1954) 
had observed, in a sample of young Americans, that the downwardly mobile into 
the manual strata take on some of the labour attitudes of their stratum of arrival but 


remai i i i ty preference than their non-mobile peers. 
in more Republican in their PHY Fie (England and Wales) that a good deal 


Runciman in his national sample ; ‘ 
of the Kee So the manual strata as* middle class’ can be ei? 
by inter-generation downward mobility, and that twice the ie a 
strata people with fathers in white-collar jobs support the Tne TS. yas 
manual strata people with fathers in manual jobs. Runciman RE WE 
the proportion of the downwardly mobile in the manual strata EE ce pens 
Party is hardly higher than the proportion of people in ee ee SCH 
McKenzie & Silver (1968) reported that the Se id aie mers 
members of their working-class sample were al if oer? were under- 
members to vote Conservative, though she CONT the finding of Goldthorpe 


is t 
ar resented in their limited sample. Also WC sipped for the Conservative 
H i ncrea SE 
al. (1968) that the most potent social factor 1 re eas white-colla affiliations’ 


arty i : aly eee 
tty in their sample of ‘affluent’ male Zoe a nf the men or their wives. If-we 


through either the family origins or job f : “mobile peers to 
assume that the eoir ibile are twice as e A H et eg the 
Support the Conservative Party, given the high rate 0 = aT diy il SES 
manual strata (Stacey, 1968), it would appear that t re Conservative vote and 
*esponsible for about 5-30 per cent of the TS tiga enact 
make a substantial contribution to the maintenance of wor al Labour supporters 

Though the attitudes of working-class Gage on to the political parties 
converge on some issues they differ substantially 1% e 1969; Goldthorpe et al., 
and the Power system in British society (Butler & Sto e i ge 7966). The Con- 
s268; McKenzie & Silver, 1968; Nordlingen Caen leadership qualities and 
Vative supporters view the parties in term 
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what Conservatives conceive as the ‘national interest ’, while Labour supporters see 
the parties primarily in terms of class interests, For the latter, the trade unions and 
the Labour Party are the means by which they can defend and promote their own 
material interests. For the militant minority of Labour supporters they are also 
seen as possible instruments for radically changing society. Though antipathy to 
both big business and the trade unions is wi 
marked relationship between positive or critical attitudes concerning the power of 


big business and the trade unions, and party loyalties in the direction one would 
expect. Conservative supporters are far less likely than Labour supporters to see 
the upper class as hostile to working-class interests, 

found that Conservative and Labour s S 


despread in the manual strata, there 1s a 


ss Conservative may be “spurious” in the sense 
ated within the middle class (or the Conservative 
cepted the “correct” conventional middle class 
Ssess the character and purposes of the British 


class Conservatism, 48 
become more Prosperous they (1) increasingly 


Process of embourgeoisement 
S’, though it must be added 


choice because this explanation 
of the white collar strata. 


à ers as M bet, 
Durkheim, Tawney and Sorokin. R Engela We 

It could be argued that the ass 
and Conservatism in the manual working class provid 


embourgeoisement explanation if this self-rating involves ide 
class in the white-collar strata seen as 


ociation between self-rated middle-class statu 


€s some support for the 
ntification with the middle 
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(1967) empirical analysis i i , i i 
Cer m voting eda eee iran ët Ce Ces 
economically content people di Steg ja ae deiri E 
ple dissociating themselves from low status and the un- 
respectable working class. They display little concern with becoming bona fide 
members of the middle class and use it as a reference group only in a very limited 
way. If McKenzie & Silver’s (1968) finding that home-ownership, personal savings 
and middle-class self-rating are particularly associated with Conservative voting 
among people with incomes below the working-class average is verified (pp. 96-97), 
then we have a direct refutation of one form of the embourgeoisement thesis. With 
regard to middle-class self-rating, the data presented by Runciman (1966) show 
that the manual middle-class subjectives in the lowest of income groups most 
frequently support the Conservative Party. In the panel study of Butler & Stokes 
(1969) it was reported that the small group of people in their national sample who 
moved from council housing to owner-occupation (mortgage ?) between the summer 
of 1963 and the autumn of 1964 displayed a tendency to change their self-rating 
from working to middle class and to become more Labour in their partisanship, 
despite the trend to the Conservatives in the country as 7 whole during this period 
(pP. 101-104). At the very least these data do not support the embourgeoisement 

esis, 

The social pressure theory see 
pressures exerted on individuals an 


Pe environment (Goldthorpe et al., 
arkin, 1967). The dominant institutions of British society, with the exception of 


the trade union and co-operative movements, are hostile to or out of accord with the 


ideology of Socialism and in harmony with the ideology of Conservatism. Parkin 
(1967) put forward the case that ‘the Labour Party, or any Socialist Party in a 
vith the Conservative Party, or its equiva- 


capitalist society, is not in contest simply V 

lent elsewhere, but is in a sense at odds with the dominant institutional orders and 
central values of the society —of which the Conservatives may be said to be the 
political guardians’. According to this line of argument, given the conservative 
influence of the Established Church, the monarchy and aristocracy, and the armed 
forces, the police, the educational system, the mass media and the institutional 
complex of capitalism and the material resources of the Conservative Party, it is 
to be expected that Conservative values, attitudes and voting will be the common 
Outcome in all classes. Left-wing attitudes and support for Left parties are produced 
and sustained in subcultures whose norms and values are 1n opposition to, oF at 
Variance with, those of the dominant institutions and higher strata of society. At the 
same time these subcultures provide necessary buttresses against the established 
order. Large factories and workshops, trade unions, some nonconformist churches, 
isolated communities and homogeneous working-class communities have provided 
the conditions for the dissemination of collectivist values and the growth of a radical 
working-class outlook largely committed to the Labour Party. It follows that 
Working-class Conservatism can be expected to be strongest where involvement in 
such subcultures is weakest and where, as 4 consequence, there is more exposure to 


th : Ge 
€ dominant value system of capitalism. 


itics through the 


ks to explain working class pol 
ployment and the 


d groups by the mass media, em: 
1968; Ingham, 1969; Miliband, 1969; 
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rorking class to Conservative p 
H 
the ‘dismal record’ of the Labour Party 


s i neces 
i imari 2 ‘onservative influe 
government, diagnosed Primarily as the outcome of Conserv 


(Miliband, 1967). 


+ 1968; Ingham, 1969); (2) the neg: ri the 
ight-wing attitudes and voting (Ingham, 1969); (3 nae 
ive support found amongst working-class won 


a snail 
n (Parkin, 1967); (4) the concept of politica 


SH GE : ing 
69); and (5) the positive association between the increas 
social heterogeneity of a community and the extent of rj 


been shown to b 


nd empirically tested bY 


ultivariate analysis (e.g, see Gullahorn, 1967; Hop® 
1968), 


ion, and also as 


The non-deferentials, t ing some de 


the Conservative Party on more 
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of the educational system and the mass media; (2) the success of the Conservative 
Party’s political appeal to the working class since the 1867 Reform Act; particularly 
its claims to be the party best fitted for government and the defence of ‘national 
interests’, and to guarantee the standard of living of the working class; and (3) the 
relative insensitivity of first the Liberal leadership, then the Labour leadership to 
the working-class section of the electorate, the support of a majority of working-class 
people being more or less taken for granted. 

On the basis of similar items Nordlinger (1967) placed 28 per cent, and McKenzie 
& Silver (1968) 26 per cent of the Conservative supporters in their samples in the 
deference category. ‘They also placed 13 and 20 per cent respectively of the Labour 
Supporters in this category. Though it would appear from these percentages that 
social deference only explains at best a minority of cases of working-class Conser- 
vatism, these investigators believe otherwise. Nordlinger argues that deference is of 
crucial importance because the ‘ political culture "of the working class is distinctively 
characterized by deferential attitudes to authority. McKenzie & oiler argue that 
deference leads a clear majority of working-class people into an acquiescent 
acceptance’ of the class structure and their own subordinate place in it. Runciman s 
(1966) data on the reasons for Conservative Party support presented by working- 
class Conservatives (pp. 180, 186) suggest that deference makes a significant oe 
bution to working-class Conservatism, but that it is hardly more SC ` an 
what Runciman calls ‘an acquiescence of tradition and habit which may “ii on 
family or friends or local custom. No data relevant to the deference typology were 
published for working-class Labour supporters. ar Hang 

The deference typology presented by Kee E 
(1968) is open to criticism on at least two grounds. irstly, | en, Heir 
their deference and non-deference To = Gem EE Ce 
cluster nor factor analysis was utilized in these studies. ge? AN geet e 
for the reliability or objective validity of these items, °F cena 
validity. It could be argued that their data indicate oi tg Sa emits wat P 
ee RA eer ina d jensen Ae (1) tend to varying 
inter i working-¢! 
degres m Ge E eg vuthority-conscious as emt ed 

i n 

deferential; and (2) are pragmatic to the point on am d not be out of accord 
little account if they count at all. Such an interpre e tics of white-collar Conserva- 
With what is known about the psychological deer SC iho Eieren of 
tive supporters (Stacey & Green, 1968). To expior 


i i vas carried out. 
attitudes in the working class the following study was 


rena i uestionnaire which established 
Ir a previous study the present writers developed a 58 item q E 


i i i ial deference, y 
the presence of firm attitudinal distinctions, including ios (Stacey & Green, 1968). As inter- 
collar supporters of the Conservative and Labour Partie 


iati iddle-class self-rating all 
generation downward mobility, white-collar affiliations and mi 


i 8 items to investigate 
i ii cided to use these 58 ; ; 
on aida woikingadlass C aa = on items, together with 11 items derived 


= attitudes of manual working-class males. ese eet occu 
rom questions used to elicit information about ea 
etc., are described in the appendix. 


pation, age, income, 
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; ga d 
The questionnaire was distributed among Ko siet at SE mhe a i Ce 
consisted of 554 men in manual occupations who lived in Birming š n A e 
vere the male working-class members of a large probability 
= pee ie os Mii A registers. Each man was asked at his home to veer 
E ial urvey. If he agreed a questionnaire and a stamped addressed envelope were Si 
e Seen He alin the questionnaire in his own time and posted it back to one of t ` 
E The procedure was anonymous. Some 333 Questionnaires were returned and 
ag set in the analysis. The remaining 31 were from SNP supporters, Liberals, Comm 


nists and non-voters, each group being too small to warrant analysis. The lowest proportional 

was from men in the over-60 age-group. 
en each of the 121 Conservative and 181 Labour respondents of the study there keet Ce 
variables, comprising 58 attitude items and 11 descriptive characteristics (marker varia ez? 
Using these variables a 69 x 69 correlation matrix was obtained. Three factor analyses, SG 
Varimax rotation to simple structure, were carried out. At the first level 23 primary facto’ d 
with a latent root greater than unity were extracted. The 11 marker variables were some 
with the 23 factors. At the second level seven factors were extracted and at the third em 
three factors. At both levels the marker variables were correlated with the factors extracted. 


RESULTS 


Loadings on 14 of the 23 first-level factors and the correlations of the r1 marker 


variables with these factors are given in Table 1. None of the marker variables 


ith any of the nine remaining first level factors and these are 
Support for the Conservative Party is positively associated 
vel higher than 0-20: I (0-44), VIII (0°35) and XXIII (0°37): 

ings on variables 42, 43, 45, 47, 51, 52 and 55, and is more 
characteristic of older than younger men. It is a royalist factor involving allegianc® 
to the throne and respect for British traditions, Factor VIII has its highest loadings 


on variables 15, 21, 29 and associated with older men. It is # 


with three factors at a le 
Factor I has high load 


Support for Labour is Positively associated with five of these factors: II (0°20) 


IV, (0-22), XVI (0-34), XVIII (0-53) and XXII (025). Factor II has high loading 
on variables 3, 7, 11, 16, 37, 39) 47 and 69. This is a factor of sympathy and sensitivity 
towards others and is associat i 


ed fondness for the father, Facto! 


loadings on variables rr, 18, 33, 42, 44, 64, 65 and 66. This is an egalitarian facto 
more pronounced amongst those with a middle-class than working-class self-imag® 
(but not related to inter-generation downward mobility). Factor XXII has if 


3, 38 and 48. It is a Critical, questioning facto” 
associated with an expressed dislike of the father. 


* A negative sign means the association is with the right of the item. 
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Table 2. Primary factor loadings: second level 
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Supporting Labour is related to factor III (0-28), It has high loadings on variables 
7, 8, 13, 19, 20, 31, 35, 36, 37 and 39. This factor has three components: Sedat 
ism, sympathy for those needing help, including the poorer countries, and a reformis 
attitude towards criminals. The remaining three second-level factors are related 
to age, father’s strictness and fondness for the father. 

The third-level factor analysis produced three factors (Table 3). Conservative 
Party support is related to factor I (0-32) and factor III (0-26), Labour Party support 
to factor II (0-48). Factor I has high loadings on variables 1, 2, 7, 11, 12, 15, 19, 3!» 


Table 4. Primary factor loadings 


Factors 
Ist level 2nd level 3rd level 
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32, 37 and 39. Itis a complex factor involving self- 


of sympathy for the underdog, emphasis on personal initiative, an elite leadership 
orientation and a nationalistic outlook. Factor ITI has its highest ió 
16, 18, 25, 28, 34, 36 and 50. This is a factor of discipline, toughness and sub- 
mission to authority. Itis associated with a strict father and fondness for the fathe* 
Factor II has high loadings on variables 26, 


38, 42, 43, 4 $ 6, D D H 5 
and 59. Itis an anti-royalty, anti-aristocrac eet E ga gs S7 
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mi y Ni Zë first epeeie I—pro royalty, aristocracy and British tradi- 

Bacon f e l actor XV 11]—egalitarianism; second level/factor VI—elitism, 

axe sche EN self-reliance; third level/factor I]—opposition to 

Toadies nar Se ba , patriotism and outmoded traditions. Table 4 gives the highest 
ariables on each of these factors. 


DISCUSSION 

most two-thirds of the population, 
n which is, and always has been, 
Conservatism (and conservatism) 
n downward mobility makes 
m and the Conservative vote. 


: oe ene working class comprises al 
Ge Pre mn disadvantaged social formatio 
ere äer fied. The influences that account for Co 

ass are numerous and varied. Inter-generatio 


a substantiz “ks s ; 
Tiesi stantial contribution to working-class conservats 
gional, religious, age and sex influences make a significant but small contribution. 


ane hai (1966) offered the following sociological caricature of the ideal type of 
distri ng-class Conservative supporter: ‘a womi in her seventies living in a country 
on = in the Midlands whose father was 1n a non-manual occupation, who stayed 

school beyond the minimum leaving age, Who thinks of herself as middle- 
es ”?, and who would like to attend regularly at an Anglican church but is prevented 
Y age or illness from doing s0 `. 
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y are discontented, are less likely to channel discontent into collective action and 
More likely to believe that individualistic solutions are available, are more traditional 
n their attitudes, aspirations and perception of social relationships. They tend to 
ne from small families and rather more frequently have Ca? GE 
su ° appears to be a greater tendency for the children of working-¢ es Se gier $ 
PPorters to be upwardly mobile into the white-collar strata (Butler & Stokes, 1909; 
Somey, 1969). These characteristics suggest a working-class Get eg 
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nservatives may also place a higher V: ation as a means 0 pe 
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institutions and symbols, combined with support for, orat least acceptance of a 
i d privilege. Rather than seeing the social structure in terms of Clas 
Senge? te Gem it as a reasonable hierarchy with himself looking up to his 
cae? a on his ‘inferiors’. This construing accords well with the Con- 
sta Party’s projection of itself as a national party representing a dee 
within an integrated if stratified society. The us and them’, ‘haves gen ag 
nots’, ‘bosses’ and ‘workers’ type of dichotomization common among wor = 

class Labour supporters reveals a radically different outlook even when it is acco 
panied by some conservative values and beliefs. Se R be 

It is possible to interpret the psychological characteristics of working-c a 4 
Conservative supporters as a deferential reaction to the elite in the social order an : 
their voting behaviour as the means by which they register support for the party ‘al 
the upper class. It also appears that they see the answers to any and every ge 
problem as being provided by leaders from the upper class and the professions. Bu 
it is not legitimate to interpret these characteristics as indicating that social deference 
is the distinctive feature of this working-class group. Social deference is at least 
as widespread among white-collar Conservative supporters w 
levels of education, income and status (Butler & Stokes, 1969; Sta 
Deference to those in high places, of elite social ori 
common among these white-collar supporters. 
education and business experience of Conservati 
general skill in governing, 
and foreign affairs. 


ho average higher 
cey & Green, 1968). 
gin and in positions of authority 1$ 
They also widely believe that the 
ve leaders give these leaders greater 
especially in the management of the country’s financial 


It is also possible to interpret the psychological data on working-class Conservative 
Supporters as reflecting a consciousness of aut 


hority and an orientation towards the 
power and influence of the u 


on and habit stressed by Runciman (1966): 
of working-class life with changing circum” 
to notions of mass embour- 


It allows for the continuing evolution 
stances and standards, wi 


in all social strata. 


One final issue: the results of this study prov 
& Riessman’s (1961) critique of Lipset’s (1960 
tarianism with its emphasis on t 
class. Brown’s (1965) 


ide some evidence supporting Mille" 


b) analysis of working-class autho!’ 
he supposed authoritarianism of the Left in th? 


conclusion that no one so far has shown there is an authoritari®” 
of the Left still stands (see also Newton, 1969) 


8 e 
| : . Lipset (19608) has also argued that th 
manual working class is more authoritarian tha 

shown that when Lipset’s data are analysed wi 
authoritarianism of the working class disapp 
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zed current views concerning the supposedly high 


I 
(1969) have severely critici 
their own and other investigators’ 


authoritariani 
a rianism of R 
evidence. the poor on the basis o 
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APPENDIX 


i copy 
(Items 1 to 58 inclusive are presented in Stacey & Green (1968, pp. 57-60). A duplicated 
of all 69 items is available from B. G. Stacey.) 


59. 
6o. 


61. 
62. 
63. 


Z 


64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 
68. 


69. 


Age: (1) under 30; (2) 30-60; (3) over 60. 


Income: (1) under £830; (2) 830-£1200; (3) over £1200. 


Belief in God. Not sure. No belief, E 
Respondent’s occupational status as assessed using the M.R.S, scale: C2 D 
Father’s occu 


Ci 
pational status as assessed using the M.R.S. scale: A B 
C D E 


er 
Respondent’s self-assignment to a social class: Working class; Middle class; UpP' 
middle class. 


Respondent’s as: 


, e sS; 
sessment of his father’s social class: Working class; Middle class) 

Upper middle class, 

Conservative, Labour. 


Father Conservative, 


Respondent’s degree of fondness for his 


was 
aan e father: (i) I worshi ed him. I thought he W% 
wonderful. ii) Liked him very much, (iii) I liked him abit Së than most other childre 
n seemed to 


like their fathers, (y; Zei? 
him. I thought he was terrible, ers. (vi) I dis} 
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Do Spectacles Really Affect Judgements of Intelligence? 


By MICHAEL ARGYLE An ROBERT McHENRY 
Department of Experimental Psychology, Oxford University 


mers with and without spectacles, seen either static for 
n. Judges rated IQs of performers as 12 points higher 
les and were seen briefly; when the performers were 
de no difference. It is argued that this result throws 
photographs or brief exposure. 


Video-tapes were made of perfor 
15 sec. or being interviewed for 5 mi 
when they were seen wearing spectac 
seen for 5 min., however, spectacles ma 
doubt on experiments in person perception using 


In many studies of person perception photographs have been used. This has the 
advantage that it is possible to do highly controlled experiments in which the 


effects of particular physical cues can be studied. A possible disadvantage of the 
method is that the stimuli in question may not have the same effects in real-life 
conditions where more information is available. It has been found, using photo- 
graphs, that people wearing spectacles are judged as more intelligent (Thornton, 
1943, 1944), and that people with certain facial features are judged as Jewish (Scodel 


& Austrin, 1957). The hypothesis of the experiment to be described was that the 
effect of spectacles on judgements of intelligence would disappear if the target 


Person was seen talking for 5 min. 
METHOD 


Thirty students at a teacher training college, including males and females, were divided 
into two groups of 15 to act as subjects. Each group watched four video-taped films, each film 


a a different person, with the object of ‘r Taking lane cn eg 
Se female performers (A, B, C and D) aged pe abant 
at sec. each sitting still, but C and D were S$ Sse cages 
te rn abroad. The first grouP of si , 
without spectacles; the sec 
D wet sania th target perso Ga 9 norel on eh wearers without their 
inate an alternative possible source of the spectacle E 
Kaes look dazed and unintelligent. The indepen 
‘Ore whether or not subjects were seen wearing spe hag including t 
al performance was the same in both sets © fi am sa nent ie 
eat which had been carefully rehearsed an a holiday plans. These interviews were 
Set persons we ing interview! : S intellectual ability. 
fairly relaxed EE Set" g, and did not provide clear indications of intel 
a , 
gi In order to disguise the real pur d 
Se a sheet on which various personali 
he along seven-point scales, and asked to com! d tinuum drawn from 
— Ges required ez eee TETO according to how they rated the 
700 to:1Q 7156; with marks at every Deet 4 raw data in this experiment. 


subi í A i ade u the 
ubject’s intelligence. It was the latter scores which made uP 


RESULTS 


ctacles. Every © 


ment were eac. 
could be evalu- 
film. Among 


i iance. Interaction 
The estima: tesoğtarpet person’s JQ were analysed by analysis of sae one E ger 
between spectacles and length of exposure accounted for most varian . 
27 
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i m Table 
There was a main effect due to spectacles (P<o-o1), but it can be seen fro ere 
l DN ri D ` un 
is i i ffect of spectacles with brief exposure; 
at this is entirely due to the e a 
k sein both wearers of spectacles were actually seen as slightly Jess intellig 
ex ; jeda 
Under brief exposure they were seen as 11-6 to 12:6 points more intelligent 


Table 1. Analysis of variance: spectacles and time of exposure 


SS. D.F. M.S. F P 
a 62306°50 

Between 
Groups (A) 1657°63 I 1657-63 <10 Vie 
Ss within groups 60648-87 28 2166:03 

Within 
Exposure (B) 13653 H 136°53 1°36 n S 
AxB 9°64 I 9°64 <ro n 
B x Ss within groups 2282033 28 10073 
Spectacles 589°63 I 589°63 12°54 soi 
AxC 333°34 I 333°34 7'09 "E 
C x Ss within groups 1316°53 28 47°02 
BxC 1267°51 I 1267'51 26:43 < ool 
AxBxC 19'19 I 19°19 SEI n.s 
Bx Cx Ss within groups 1342-8 28 47°96 


Table 2. Mean IQ ratings for stimulus Persons with and without spectacles t and P 


values 
Stimulus Mean 
Person Spectacles Exposure rated IQ t P 
A no brief 1134 P 
yes brief 126'0 if 3197 SP 
B yes brief 128-2 d 
no brief 1166 f #187 <o-oor 
C yes Prolonged 125-0 1 
no Prolonged 1263 | Ke 
D no prolonged 1222 nN 
yes Prolonged 119:4 A 
D ISCUSSION 


The main hypothesis was upheld— 
rated IQ by about 12 points when see 
talking for 5 min. 

This is a simple and straightforward result, but it has i 


present experiment. A great deal of research on person Perception has made us? 
of brief exposure or static photographs—particularly experiments on the recognitio” 


of emotions. Tagiuri (1969) points out that static Photograph methodology pas 
limitations, at least in this field, when he says: 


Wearing Spectacle: 


, 
i s 
r S Increases a target perso? 
n briefly, but has 


ener 
no such effect when he is sp 


e 
mplications beyond th 
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have s : 
cach Car ni o weieng by the pioneering efforts of those who, like Darwin, 
E P EN SW g Së of arrested animation as an appropriate stimulus 
Gage) Taborator ro ow well we recognize human emotions’ (p. 404). Frijda’s 
Gëesgiaen erer udy supports Tagiuri s conclusion. Judgements of filmed 
ke cdd aton peT to 10 sec. exposures of still photographs representing 
erugoen ee the expressions. An increase in accuracy of nearly 50 
Ciesla Aiea? in favour of the films. 
Nis aed i Imis better and this is probably so 
experiments on the perception of per: 


fr i 
To still photographs reduce stimuli to a poi 
rson perception experiments like these suggest that subjects rely heavily on 


certain : mer ae 
sewer physical cues when making judgements. In a more realistic situation these 
r . : h 

e probably so minor that they contribute little to the perceptual judgements 


made, 


because it is more realistic. The whole 
sonality and the perception of emotion 
nt at which they misrepresent reality. 


We : 
Hall fe, indebted to Florisse Alkema for help with the statistics, students from St Clare’s 
or acting as target persons, and to the SSRC for financial support. 
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Information Processing in Schizophrenia: The Effect of Varying 
the Rate of Presentation and Introducing Interference 


By D. V. HAWKS 
Institute of Psychiatry, London 


AND K. N. ROBINSON 


Mental Health Services, Perth, Western Australia 


: La : om 
Payne and McGhie, however, the Kerger interference condition, As predicted fr 
irrelevant channel, 


secondary adjustment to 


a 
e vente 2 
chizophrenia may constitut 
thesis proposed. 


A o- 
an empirical test of this hyP 


Payne (Payne et al., 1959; Payne, 1960) and McGh 
Chapman & McGhie, 1962, 1963; McGhie et al, 


proposed theories of schizophrenic thought disorder 
disordered schizophrenic’s extreme 
due to the breakdown of a hypothet 
screen the stimulation impinging o 
relevant (Broadbent, 1958). 


ie (McGhie & Chapman, zgr: 
1965a,b; McGhie, 1965) hav 
n n. Cr which suggest that the though" 
susceptibility to irrelevant stimulation may 
ical filter, the normal operation of which is 4 
n the organism and admit only that which P 
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Ina series of i igations i ; 
A beer involving both auditory and visual channels Cha 
emonstrated that introducing an irrelevant source of EN 
stimulation, results in schizophrenics E 
That normal subjects e n normals or non-schizophrenic psychiatric SC 
tileren taped ats - a to largely ignore irrelevant stimulation was shown be 
ies cates hs Wee : at if subjects were told to attend to (i.e. to shadow) a 
toie aire e ee they remained almost totally unaware of the input 
oun orbs ts fe k: i s SEU block was only overcome if the subject’s name 
Velos gene irrelevant’ message. Payne et al. (1970) found that schizo- 
tha dia isto same task showed more interference from the irrelevant channel 
zophrenic patients Or normals. 


Yates à 
M a i a has pointed out that Broadbent’s 
s of schizophrenic thought disorder. In Broadbent’s model the primary 


Processi a 3 
inisa i a limited capacity, and input exceeding this limit is diverted 
itamenyana ars system. The amount of information held in the short- 
primary cn a unction of the rate at which information is passed through the 
"7 ës Gris ing channel. y ates has observed that if the rate at which schizo- 
= aa ae s information 1s abnormally slow the result is a greater diversion to 
short period wegen system, which by definition can only hold information for a 
in Bhs wise ad es rag a consequence there 18 a greater loss of input than occurs 
individual is dee s. Only part of the relevant stimulation impinging on the 
essfully processed and the resultant fragmented output appears 


di 

SC and bizarië, 
dma of Payne et al. (197 
y slowed before schizophrenics 


ti arti 

on, particularly auditory 
r e D Pel x 
greater distraction effect tha 


filter theory offers alternative 


o) that the rate of presentation had to be con- 
o successfully shadow a message 
ervation that thought 
slowed is consistent 


were able t 
& McGhie’s (1963) obs 
f the rate of input is 


d a test of Yates’s hypothesis in 


ncreasing levels of complexity. While 


examini 

Hit P d 3 n E 
g schizophrenic reaction time with 1 

ibi ion times of normals and 
i of choices 


escri 
i numbers 


Schiz à 
Ophrenics did not diverge significantly with 
in that they did not 


(ther 

$ W H H D D D 

Which Ka a significant quantitative difference), 

Karras nformation was presented their investi 
(1967) found that schizophrenics were s 


ovide 


Phrenj . 
the KR Psychiatric patients) on @ simple an 
A ronic schizophrenics were not differentially slowed on the two choice task 
erformance of schizophrenics 
hizophrenics. 


g that the slower P 
a more slowly than non-sc 


Is in t 
E re DH . . 
preted by Karras as indicatın 
of Karras’s design an 


cannot g 
Ourt attributed to their processing dat 
967) has commented on the inadequacy 


quent ee e 
ambiguity of his results. 
ifically apply t 


The 
S Dr that McGhie and Yates SÉ" 
Paranoid schizophrenics makes them directly comparable 
is unimpaire 


Olds d 
Geelen schizophrenics’ filter mechanism 3S 
is presented dichotically should not be affected by the intro 


d the conse- 


heir different explanations 
_ In so far as Yates 


f information 
duction of a 
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message which the subject is instructed to ignore. On the other hand increasing the 
rate at which the relevant input is presented should result in a significant 
deterioration in the reproduction of schizophrenics’ since Yates holds that the 
schizophrenic is abnormally slow in processing information through the primary 
channel. While not contradicting Yates’s hypothesis Chapman and McGhie argue 
that it is principally the schizophrenics’ inability to exclude irrelevant input which 
results in their impaired performance, an impairment which is only lessened to 
some extent by slowing the rate of presentation. 


METHOD 


The dichotic stimulation technique initially employed by Broadbent provides a direct test 
of the two models in that it involves both the primary processing channel and the short-term 
memory system. Presenting digits dichotically at a rate of at least one pair per second favours 
ear by ear recall. As a test of Yates’s theory requires that some of the input be diverted to the 
tation in which input from one ear (half list) 
rough the primary processing channel is indi- 
presented to the two ears, and the subject re- 


ss the effects of interference at different rates © 
effects. 


and eight digits (i.e. ta 
three different rates of pre 


Infor: { a ng i sophri 2 
if ‘mation P ocessing in Schizoph enia 33 
ensure that each subj experi combinations 
: ect i 
ii en Lee different combinations and all possible inati 
epresented. In this way 1t was hoped to control possible differences in | 3 al 
equally rep d h: ater: 


domi 
Inance. A e 
. A volum: i 
balance was achieved during the practice trials 


Sub, fe 
jects. The subj T 
ects we i 
d were eighteen male schizophrenics selected from three wards of 
vards of a 
urses drawn from the same hospital 


large sychi ` 

SC SE and nine male psychiatric n 
o on the Mill Hil S Sg years). All subjects included in the stu 

eile ‘aged E Scale (Raven, 1948). The EE Sg 
Rack ion was eege Ee years prior to testing. Each patient an N 
some Încluded in thesanple y her doctor and their diagnosis confirmed before the ne 
SE Geen Cé? e. / ny patient whose diagnosis included reference to organicity, 
in the three month ciency was excluded. Similarly any patient who had been give - 
s prior to testing, Or who had over a longer period been given Ge 


ECT 

BGT team was excluded. 

i s e evi ş 
co Sa a e suggesting that paranoid and non-paranoid schizophrenics differ 
Ree 1964) and Yates’s ov erinclusive thought disorder (Payne & Hewlett, 1960; Payne 
izophrenics (Yat assertion that his theory 1s likely to be more applicable to non-paranoid 
es, 1966a) the patients were rated by the charge nurse on their ward Ges 
This scale consists of four 


Scale of 
H par: x N 
items ere toon (Venables & O’Connor, 1959). 
y differentiate paranoid and non-paranoid schizophrenics. The patients 
d off medication. 


Were rated S 
he Seen ard the end of a ten-day perio 
measured (ees by the charge nurses were found to have reasonable internal consistency 
the four SE er-item correlations (0°35-0°84)- The ratings obtained by each patient 
i € nine subjects Ere summed togivea total score and the total scores of all subjects ranked. 
ighest made scoring lowest comprised th -paranoid group and the nine scoring 
up the paranoid group. 


e non 


Tabl 
ë 1. Co : 
mparison of the three groups in terms of age, years of hospitalization, 
id scale and digit span 


ratings on the paranot 
‘Paranoid’ ‘Non-paranoid’ 


Ag Normals schizophrenics schizophrenics 
ee 
ean 
oa 37°88 35°89 39°89 
Range 7°34 10°05 6°35 
g 24-48 23-5° 26-47 
Continuo 9 9 9 
ken us hospitalization (years) 
S.D. 6'44 git 
Range EN Su 
aa 2-12 2-30 
9 9 
Stal rati 
ngs on V: 
ean enables-0O°C Scali 
S.D. onnor cale a eg 478 
De 2 d 
SA o 9 
git 
dw (raw score) 
S.D, 6-78 5°89 5°89 
Rang 103 087 0°99 
n $ 5-3 4-7 4-8 
9 9 S 
ere were no 


ee groups showed that th 
Tep The two SÉ 


rformance- S 
e significantly di 


hizophrenic 


Un 
Sipp: Correla 
subg cant ai t-tests calculated betwee! 
S EE digit span H r 
On the Vendt Ka oy or ie K fferentiated 
the id not differ as regards chronicity 1=0°87) but W er 
ool). 


enables—_O’ 
les-O’ Connor scale (t= 4°19* 
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ee véi e ist in order 
All subjects included in the investigation were tested by a qualified yong sie 

t i nsure a minimum hearing level, defined as within normal limits for the freq Si 

E i i - > pi as e red. 

employed in the investigation. Approximate equivalence between the ears was ensu 


Scoring 


a 
Moray & Barnett (1965) have demonstrated that much of the controversy over ete 
obtained by investigators using dichotic stimulation results from the different weg ele 
scoring employed. They point out that correlations calculated between differen Gap 
derived even from the same experiment vary considerably with the consequence that oa of 
obtained from different experiments cannot be readily compared. For this reason a num 
different scores were employed in the present instance. Ke 
Complete recall condition. The score which is most pertinent to Yates’s hypothesis is Lo 
number of digits reproduced in correct order per half list (i.e. per ear ina dichotic ae? in 
tion). As it is the second half list in an ear by ear reproduction which is temporarily he © of 
the short-term memory system Yates’s theory would hold that with increasing rates 


3 e Z À = HE 
presentation the accuracy of recall of the second-half list should deteriorate in schizophreD 
to a greater extent than normals. 


D z < te 

Reproduction of the first half list would not be e GE 
to deteriorate except at very fast rates of Presentation or when longer lists of digits are © 
ployed. 


Interference condition. 


In so fai ; © score got from all four length lists of 
ihat ed SE opothesia holds that schizophrenics do not OC any impairm®™ Ae 
Opeon scere ES Co model would not Predict significant differences betwee? at 
non-paranoid schizophrenics VT Drëoecy model on the other hand would predict re 

a particu 
of the digits from the irrelevant ear in ar and schizophrenics in general will include 


their reproductions, 


RESULTS 


pis 
n ear by ear re rod ndt 

u da t 
order of reproduction was taken to be the thien me ge was CH the Prä 
digit reproduced was taken to indicate which o dee wé 


á f the t i en 8 
preference by the subject. On those oc asions Shes ae eg tad ro ei 
was not the first digit of either half list (thi iis ee 


both combinations were compared with the li a ve? 
which reflected the best match. 
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scentati ` diagnosis 
I ld be predicted from Yates’s theory that rate of r Ka a moi 
t wou 3 7 elie "tege nypothesi 
igni ; S cally Yate J - 
r nt sources of variance; speci ; geg ee 
would prove significa aneen 
igni i i ‘cen these effects, with schizop r 
8 nificant interaction between i gege 
EC Il of d half list reproduced at faster re 
ing i the second half list rep më 
: sing inaccuracy of recall o ; i cin apkart 
ee ec Further, the tendency for schizophrenics to become inc 
resen : > y 
eee at faster rates of presentation should be most app 
having lower scores on the paranoid scale. 


> moh 
The fact that the number of digits correctly recalled is a function of Deeg, 
of the list makes interpretation of the length effect and its interactions Ee e 
except that the scores are expressed at some percentage of the star I an 
score. Since such a transformation is confounded by the fact that the me deng 
list the greater the number of digits employed and hence the fewer errors 0 


m aft un- 
mission possible the data were not transformed and the length effect was le 
interpretable in the analysis, 


In order to test predictions fro 
formed on the scores obtained b 
duced (in order) from the secon 
on the first half list (X 1). 


i atients 
arent in those patient 


. ‘an wa DEL 
m Yates’s theory an analysis of variance was oe 
y subtracting the number of digits correctly SCH 

: g i 
d half list (X3) from the comparable score obta 


Table 3. Analysis of variance of difference scores 


ced 
(number of digits correctly repr odu 
in the first half list—number of digits correctly 


list) 
reproduced from the second half 
X\-X2, unadjusted for differences in X 1° complete recall 
Source D.F. F P 
Group (G) 2 6'59 KENE 
Rates (R) 2 0'40 n.s 
Length (L) 3 149'87 < oor 
RxL 6 1'23 ns 
S 2 zs 4 obs n.s 
e 6 2:26 <0-05 
GxLxR P 12 0°26 n.s 
Subjects within groups 288 
Total 323 
While group Proved a gj 


presentation. 


Table 4. Mean differ 


D 
-groth 
ence scores obtained by the normal and schizophrenic &" 

at the three rates 


of Presentation 
Rate 
I Se 3 
Normals 2 
l , 36 e 
Non-paranoid schizophrenics 3°30 ech ES 
Paranoid schizophrenics 3°50 os Le 
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Accordingly an analysis of i 

Manian = seed ysis of covariance was performed using the norma 

ran psn SECH groups only as Yates’s hypothesis relates e 

Een a In order to exclude the possibility that differences 

Weer eg ifferential performance on the first half list, this analysi 
nce scores adjusted for variation in X4. op 


Table 
able 5. Analysz. ar . 
alysis of covariance of difference scores (X-X) adjusted for variatic 
i on 


in X,: normal and non-paranoid schizophrenic group only 
Source DP, F P 
Group (G) I 2671 
“199 <-‘oor 

Rate (R) 2 0'304 n.s. 
Length (L) 3 34'250 <-oo1 
z xR 2 0:646 n.s. 

xL 3 3'477 OS) 
RxL 6 0'306 n:s. 
G x RxL 6 0288 n.s. 
Within cells 191 
Total 214 


es of variance when adjusted 


While di i 

e gn 
Bëss diagnosis and length proved significant source 
e e k e 20 
ere employed, the interaction between rate and diagnosis did not attain 


BA 

DC It may be concluded therefore that the groups did not differ 

a Sat Op uction of the second half list as a function of the rate of presentation 

involved wi eory would require, though it might be argued that the small numbers 
hen only the normal and non-paranoid groups were compared mitigates 


agai : SZ 
8ainst finding significant results. 


umber of digits correctly 
were significant 


he interaction of 


Th 
eter fe erence condition 
Rel = 
eter! digits correct. Comparing the groups 
differ uced from the relevant ear showed tha 
Tate spn between the groups neither the rate of presen 
nd group were significant sources of variance. 


on the n 
t whereas there 
tation nor t. 


vant’ digits correctly reproduced 


of ‘rele 
ondition 


Tabl 

e ; ; 

6. Analysis of variance of the number 
interference © 


ken into account): 


(order ta 
Source . 
of variance D.F. F ratio P 

Group 2 20°001 <0°005 

Rate 2 0'097 >0'25 

Group X rate 4 0'204 >0'25 

Within cells 72 

Total 80 

emonstrates 


means of the groups d 
than either the paranoid or non- 


ces between the 
812; P<oror respect- 


ly higher scores 
889; P<oo01; t=10 


eer 
ege t-tests to the differen 
ieee obtained significant 

id schizophrenic groups (t=3° 
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ively). The paranoid schizophrenics for their zeg obtained higher scores than the 
i i i = 6-924; HP 
eer E SE be iei similar results were obtained when 
i = pæ red in terms of the number of relevant lists correctly repro- 
= E eege ene the three groups were assessed for significance using 
T Normals obtained significantly higher scores than either of the m ee 
phrenic subgroups (¢=6-007; P<o-or; t=11-206; P<oo1 for the romero 
non-paranoid subgroups respectively.) The paranoid schizophrenics a eo 
significantly higher scores than their non-paranoid counterparts (t= 5 
eo digits intruded. The score most pertinent to a test of Chapman d 
McGhie’s hypothesis is the number of digits reproduced from the irrelevant keng 
If, as Chapman and McGhie contend, schizophrenics are unable to exclude irre 


evant stimuli their reproductions should contai 


Se : e 
n more of the digits presented to th 
irrelevant ear, 


Table 7. Analysis of variance of the number of ‘irrelevant’ digits reproduced 


Source 
of variance DP. 


F ratio P 
Group 2 63-055 <0'005 
Rate 2 o-196 > 025 
Group x rate 4 0'283 >025 
Within cells 72 
Total 80 


z Pë a non” 
: e subgroup the wide distribution of the 7 of 
Peal eas mutigated against finding a Significant difference between the tY 


ference errors, 


Repeating this analysis for o 


nly the one an 
(where the number of potentia 


ee : e 
d two digit lists combined, how 
1 non-interfere 


S m 
nce errors is greater and the NU 
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of error e ` 

haces S De erg SE as interference errors smaller), substantiates the results 
eege f = Lg and four digit lists. This and the fact that, as predicted from 
boaa apah ën ët, nee schizophrenics make the most interference 
dios ës e i is an inability to exclude irrelevant input which results in the 
Ge Eet T deeg in the present task. Even so the limits placed 
kethi epes e interference theory when digits are employed and varying 

is a consideration which should not be overlooked. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

rovide substantial support for Chapman 
formed significantly worse than normals 
auditory messages presented dichotic- 


ble ot the present investigation p 
ina ine Sech Schizophrenics per 
db, As Wee: attention to one of two c 
Kongs icted the non-paranoid schizophrenics tended to do worst in these 

es. A direct measure of attention to the irrelevant ear (the number of 


d eg oduced from the irrelevant ear) showed that schizophrenics included 

B atly more irrelevant digits in their reproductions. 

y contrast under neither condition were the three groups differentially affected 
as Yates’s theory would predict. There was 

rors when reproducing the second half 

han they made at the one pair 

d half 


ey ben in the rate of presentation, 
fear dhe oe that schizophrenics made more errors 
per second ree pairs per second rate of presentation t r 
list to im rate. There was in fact some tendency for the recall of the secon 
Ce prove at faster rates of presentation for all three groups. 
are reh conceivable that at slower rates of presentation those digits presented first 
affecte Se? with the result that the reception of those presented later is adversely 
tion ed in the complete recall situation. To the extent that a faster rate of presenta- 
precludes rehearsal there may be less interference with incoming information 


at these rates. 
Mhirap effect of list length on repro 
digits nalysis it is of obvious relevance to * 
eight E at the rate of one per second is a less 
musth igts presented at the same rate if only because the $ 
sustained longer in the latter case. Insofar as the schizop 
Processing information results in a build-up of input TI the short-term memory 
System the decay of information from the short-term memory system should 
a with longer series of digits even though the rate of presentation 
oe The fact that schizophrenics give irrelevant responses even when the SC 
of presentation is arbitrarily slowed suggests that the total period of time over whic 


Infor See ` 
mation is presented is an important variable. 


T è D 
irr me fact that neither of the schizophrenic sub 
Televant digits in the interference condition at faster rates of presentation contra- 


dicts Chapman & McGhie’s (1963) observation that if the rate of presentation is 
Slowed schizophrenics show less impair -selective attention. Increasing 
the rate of presentation should exacer hrenics’ attention defect. 

ven so the suggestion that schizophrenics’ atten fect can be minimized by 


duction has not been considered in the 


to Yates’s hypothesis. Reproducing six 
difficult task than repeating 


he same rate of processing 
hrenics’ slownessin 


-groups reproduced more of the 


tion de 
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sng the rate at which information is presented is worthy of further numa 
aid @ lett (1960) found that acute schizophrenics who were non-over 
be 7 me a tended to be retarded. It is possible that the retardation 
a > zeg schizophrenics is an adjustment to a condition of information 
- a Ewen at which information is received affects the ability of the 
Eege to screen out irrelevant stimuli it should be possible to erer? 
ae of interference manifest by schizophrenics by varying the rate ek 
they are required to process information. A test of such a es ime -ro 
to require retarded schizophrenics to process information at a rate in wee? ere 
chosen rate and conversely to experimentally retard the Tate at which overinc d 
schizophrenics process information. It would be predicted that retarded sc 


g : ae Ge Se 
phrenics would show increased effects of interference and overinclusive schi 
phrenics manifest less interference, 
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The Eysenck Personality Inventory and Social Desirability 
Response Set with Student and Clinical Groups 


By E. E. RUMP ann JOHN COURT 
University of Adelaide 


It has been stated that ‘Desirability response set”... has not been found to play 
an important part under ordinary conditions? with regard to the EPI N and E scales 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). However, a number of reports have shown that various 
personality scales are affected by Social Desirability response set (D), following th¢ 
work of Edwards (1957). In some studies a Lie scale (L) has been üšed as a measur? 
of D responding, while in others special D scales have been devised with ne having 
a much greater scoring-response probability than L scale items, The MPI has 
been investigated a this respect, and since the EPI was developed f it and give’ 
similar results (Bailey & Metcalfe, 1969), the findings are ne i e (1962 


obtained significant correlations of —o-29 a 
aces ale 
and an L scale for English and U.S.A. ta ee ale 


ts respectively, E Eysen¢ 
(19632) used short N and L scales, and found the Ein y ege “ we 
significant with normal instructions, was linear ani 


scores might be considered to confirm the 
and the low mean L score may well indi 
low end, rather than showing the unimp 
subjects scored 1 or o on the L scale, an 
from the deliberate selection of items g 
response. 
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With gro 5 
have ber iewer ing stronger motivation to ‘look good’, high 
been geen. Chen ` and quite clear relationships between N Sei mm ee L scores 
d E Shi ës Gees = at work gave a significant ch e aie 1a ge? 

etween EPI (Forn, a sychopaths gave a signifi i "D 
Patients Së Geer eer (McKerracher Mien, ote ege 
patients showed $ : cant correlation also (Bailey & Metcalfe +96 de Cie? 
(Huggan, a significant association between the L scale and a Z teeta 
E plaa in N (Form A) with akaa scale 
over, Williams (1 wy and neurotic patients (Knowles & Kreitman, 1965) pen 
Scores across dea Gg that the rank correlation between eee a Ce? 

However wh varied groups was as high as —0°79. S 

, when studying normal groups with low L scores, it is important that the 


Social desi 
sirabilit 
y effect should be tested by means of a D scale having adequate 
having more items in total, anda 


Power of discrimi R 

smaller oo This may be achieved by 

& Giom acter of extremely improbable items. Feather (1967) used the Crowne 
scale, for fa a a and found a significant correlation of — 0-68, with the MPI 

using both the C e students only. Farley (1966) investigated the EPI (Form A) 

sond = rowne & Marlowe and the Edwards D scales: correlations with N 
THA zeng 0°60 respectively were found. 

required wich ulation of evidence is fairly consistent, but further study of the EPI is 

faking’. On SE groups tested under conditions designed to minimize deliberate 

© social poole ae hand, the possible extent of the depression of N scores due 

Motivation me: ility needs also to be determined under conditions of very high 

aims of the į ook good’ but with normal instructions. These were the two main 

investigations to be described. 


Tw 

0 additi S 

PI E scale ional topics for investigation were thee 
, and the relationship between the E and N sca 


t 


ffects of social desirability on the 
Uncertainty les. There is some 
near redu = both these matters. Eysenck & Eysenck (19634) found a significant 
that ‘fakin cuon in E scores with increasing L scores, although they also suggested 
Similarly f g’ leads to less extreme E scores whether high or low. Farley (1966) 
Crowne De nd a negative correlation between the EPI (Form A) E scale and the 
tween th Marlowe D scale, but Gibson (1962) found non-significant correlations 
Wen deng, MPI E scale and an L scale. Knowles & Kreitman (1965) also found a 
ailey & See trend, using the EPI (Form A)E and L scales with neurotic patients. 
and yet ke Tetcalfe (1969), too, reported hip between L and E scales, 
nae D & Watson (1968) lation of — 0'59 for female 
1965) ja s. However, two positive core been reported. Blackburn 
Cele D that a ‘repression of symptom: derived from the MMPI, 
tained a +0-33 with the MPI E scale for neur and Feather (1967) 
correlation of +032 between the Crown e D scale and the 


ter 

ig Pa with female students. 
rsion? Dees? in the results for E 
ability i ysenck & Eysenck, 19639; Sparrow & 
ect being bidirectional in the avoidan 


Senek, 196 
3a); or to the direction and extent H 


no relations 
found a corre 
Jations have 
g’ scale, 
otic patients, 
e Marlou 


‘dual nature of extra- 


Ross, 1964); OF to the social desir- 
ce of both extremes (Eysenck & 
f the effect being influenced by 


scales could be due to the 
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some modifier variable such as social context (McKerracher & Watson, 1968). 
An attempt was therefore made specifically to test the first two hypotheses by 
scoring appropriate subscales from EPI E items for the two largest groups tested 
in the present study. 
The relationship between EPI E and N scales is also of interest. The manual 
suggests that the correlations between E and N scales ‘are near enough to zero to 
make the scales for all practical purposes independent’. This is correct for Form A, 
on the basis of the correlation given for 2000 normal subjects; but for Form B, the 
correlation is — 0'116, which has a two-tailed probability of less than 1076. With 
conventional levels of confidence, the hypothesis of orthogonality for EPI (Form B) 
N and E scales may therefore be rejected. The Form B correlations for nceurotics 
and psychotics reported in the manual are also negative and significant at the 5 per 
cent level. Correlations of — 0-26, — 0:32 and — 0:33 between N and E (Form B) 
scales were found by Richardson (1968) in three groups of army recruits. Smaller 
negative correlations were also found for Form A scales with these groups. Farley 
(1967), Bailey & Metcalfe (1969) and Colston (1969) reported no significant correla- 
tion between EPI (Form A) E and N scales, although McKerracher & Watson 
(1968) obtained a correlation as high as —o-58 with female psychopaths. ‘Thus it 
would appear that the correlation is often negative, but with normal groups is marked 
only with Form B. Further evidence on this issue, and on the social desirability 
effect, was sought in the investigations described below. 


METHOD 


The EPI was administered to three student gro ini 3 
was a sample of University of Adelaide igs ai ee eere ae 


The sample was a random one, e 


Its would be confidential, 4° 
n request. In this way, a for 
SO as to minimize deliberate fakin, 
PI (Form A) and the Edwards D $°? 


Test AL as a measure of IQ, tests, including the ACER Auen" 


The Edwards scale has been criticized because it confi 
psychopathological tendencies (Crowne & Marlowe, 196 K 
Marlowe D scale, which was designed to be ind ee 
two additional groups of first-year psychology 
tutorial classes in 1969 were tested, except studen 
had previously completed the EPI. It was i 
questionnaires would be useful in connexio; tures, and that names shoul n 


be written on the forms so that confidentiali 
s s a : naa aty was ensured. The students were ask j- 
answer the questionnaires seriously and sincerely, b p 


gate their usefulness.” Again it was hoped that these i 
and indeed there were no ‘spoilt’ forms. The first 
the EPI (Form A), followed by the Crowne-Mar 
Inventory’). The other 11 classes formed group 3 
by the same D scale. There were 177 in group 2 
I, 2 and 3 was personally supervised by the first a 
latter groups. 
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: Two clinical z 
given Bui a the a SE The standard test instructions were 

ight wish to ‘look i y conducive to D responding. Of all reasons why a 
the issue was ee gg on a test, none could be more compelling than the Sege 
consisted of ra a life or death. Group 4 consisted of 38 potential patients, dey Lë 
logical eva 5. potential donors in a renal homotransplantation program: wha sh 
tested in | patton nope the EPI (Form A), played an aol St ees 
aware that there, of an extensive series of investigations (Cramond et al., 1968), and eg 
plantation, Gm vere far more patients than could be given either recurrent dialysis or ae 
highly elt Deche tests were among the final investigations, so that patients were 

n fact, the ec? ut also strongly motivated to present themselves in a favourable light. 
Sé oo were used to observe group trends and not for individual assessment.) 
et they found th nors, it might be supposed, would not have been so strongly motivated. 
the EP] (Beem A emselves exposed to a six-stage series of screening investigations, including 
but it SE ), like the potential patients. Donors often expressed surprise at this screening, 

evident that, by the time they came to the psychologist at the fifth stage, the 


TS people 
co; : 
ncerned were determined not to ‘fall at the last fence `. It may also be noted that 
bers of the hospital team whom 


While th 
e ke i D . 
they had ea had had much prior contact with mem 
n to trust, donors had had little contact prior to the screening procedures. 


Scoring 

cored using stencils. Those for groups 2 
tten by the first author: data cards were 
for completeness, and run on a CDC 
d 3 had left a few items unanswered. 
volved were completed by a 


The A š 
and3 Ge — for groups 1, 4 and 5 were sc 
Punched ee by means of FORTRAN programs wri! 
400 comput z from the questionnaires after editing 
ather than rej Thirteen of the subjects in groups 2 an 
reject the subjects, the 19 missing respo 


ran 
Tart Process, 

D i . - 

tion to E, N, Land D scale scores, certain subscale and derived scores were obtained 


Or grou 
i Ps 2 and 3. Because all items on the EPI N scale are keyed for a ‘yes’ response, and 
the Crowne-Marlowe D scale, a control 


nses in 


Since th 
ere . 
KL best slightly more ‘true-scoring’ items on 0 
Scored cence response set was desirable. To achieve this, D(T) and D(F) subscales were 
ing’ items and 15 “false-scoring’ items 


se d 
Parately, being based on the 18 ‘true-scort 


of the Ç 
ffect on the E scale, the deviation of each score 


is 12, and this is also approxi- 
E(dev.)= (E~12). 
o measure separately the 
been demonstrated by 


from th 
Mately 


actor anal and sociability components 

idi g e It was considered that factor loadings woul 

ems, since face validity was considered more relevan 

© you hese two sei ab Some 

= i ive indivi ai clearly re! 

TEES elf as an impulsive ge keier D Ce geg 

“80 e to decide whether degree of 

f Sc K ivit implica d that the 

Wing j was i 

a a refer to sociability: Form A, Qs. 15, 29% 22, 32, 44, 405 © mE 

eg The following items were considered to re pate E 

3; 27, 34, 30, 41, 49; Form B, Qs. 1I» 13» 17, 221 34, 39» 5 a dor toe fall 
© subscales Eteoc.) and E(imp.), and were keyed in 


29, 
the same way 


ces were computed using a CORMAT program. 

llow additional separate analyses 
uld be noted. A QIKPLT program 
hip between Nand D scales. Because of the 
the significance of correlations involving E 
tween N and D or L scales, and between D 


Means 


f Dr the g 


Used aan 
doubt ab to investigate the form of the relations 


as eval 
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and L scales, for which well-founded predictions could be made, were evaluated by one-tailed 
tests. 


Es 


RESULTS 
Group means 


Means and standard deviations are given in Table 1. In general, the data for the 
student groups were consistent with previous research data, including ‘norms’ 
published by the authors of the three tests used. In five out of six cases the mean N 
score was slightly above the norm for the form used, but this was the case also for 
students in the standardization sample. Koller & Castanos’s (1969) conclusion, 
that English students were more neurotic than Australian students, was not con- 
firmed. 

The mean score for group 1 on the Edwards D scale was 30:4, which is about 
mid-way between the values of 27-8 and 31-8 obtained for that scale by Edwards 
and by Crowne & Marlowe respectively, for males and females combined. Similarly 
the mean scores for groups 2 and 3 on the Crowne-Marlowe D scale were near the 

mean of 13°72 (with o= 5-78) reported by those authors. > 

Females gave a slightly higher mean N score than males (see Table 1). The 
difference was significant for groups 1 and 3 at the 5 per cent level in early case, 
and was similar to that reported in the EPI manual. Such a sex difference was 
reported also for the PEN N scale (Eysenck & Eysenck, 196 ) x differ 
i T comparing the means for groups 2and 3, dee 

igher E scores (P<o-o1 for males and for females), and significantly lower L scores 


A : > males and for females), compared with Form A. These differences 
sistent with those shown in the manual,and those found by Salas & Richard- 


Form B was seen to give significantly 


ween donors and the student groups 
er ci e J 
postulated that the donors had such low Ns ent level on two-tailed tests. , 


tendency to respond in the social 
supported by the considerably raise 
(P<o-or). The patients also gave 
possible that their N scores also wer 
ding. 


ly desirable direction. The interpretatio” ’ 
d L scores for this group above the scale ‘1. 
high L scores as Predicted (P< oo) and } ` 
€ affected to some extent by desirability respo” 


al 


a a 
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Koos between measures of Social Desirability 
Ls ebe e We 
DEE 
respectively (P<o-o1 in each case). Possibly the v ee vest an en 
Higher tut for tt eler ach case). Possibly the va ue for group 1 would have been 
e oc a restricted range of the L scale, which gave mean values near the 
Fee geg d and low standard deviations. This interpretation is supported by 
eem ker bet highest correlation was for group 2, which also had the highest 
"eg eg wé and the highest standard deviations of the student groups. Therefore, 
with GE e i the L scale is a better index of individual differences in D responding 
Ge ps having above average mean L values. 
Den Ze wéi the internal consistency of the Crowne-Marlowe D scale was 
gie for y the correlation between D(T 1 and D(F) subscales. The correlation was 
/ group 2 and oss for group 3 (P<o-ol). The consistency is quite good, 
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spite S r 

pite any contrary effect of Acquiescence res onse set. 
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Correlati 
elations between N and L or D scales 
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The. all three cases there was a strong negati 
€ correlation between N (Form A) and the E 


ye correlation between N and D scales. 
dwards D scale was — 0°79; this was 
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: TIE cale 
about as strong as the former’s reliability correlation with the A a 
given in the manual as 0-81 and reported by Salas & Richardson (1968) 2 sabis 
subjects as 0-79. It would appear that the Edwards D scale measures bee +068) 
ment-psychopathological factor . . . with SD an essential part of it’ ( Ya 
to about the same extent as the EPI N scale, 


fine a distinct 
On the other hand, the Crowne-Marlowe D scale appears to define a dis 


A the 
The influence of this factor on 


— 0°37 for Form B. "There 
the D and N scales was inspected. ps: 
throughout the range, for all three a 
ig. 1, which shows the nature of the relationship for ee 
social desirability responding and N iinet 
was therefore Supported, rather than the non-li 
trend suggested by Gibson (1962), + ances 
ous section, the L scale had rather restricted — o 
nificant correlations between L and N scales aie 
able 2. The clinical groups gave L scores with pa S 
the student groups. Because of this, the L scale W 
more satisfactory measure of Desirabili 
gave higher correlations (- 


mer 
een the Ee 
euroticism was determined by considering the D(T) 


e 
D(F) subscales, An jab 


y 
produced by both Desirability and A 


i ity. Thus if the D(T) a to 
negative than the D(F) and correlation, this may be take 


et. WW 
a 
€n the two Correlations was found i 
For group 3 the correspon p? 
and these values were foun e 
per cent level on a one-tailed test, Tt is clear that 5° £ 
the N scale occurred usi” e 
vertheless, Desirability resP° jv 
correlation was still negi o 
king in the contrary direct 
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Correlati 
elat 
em tons between E and L or D scali 
ei cales 
Soci = only one signi 
Soci Desirability eer Ge correlation between the E scal d 
m A) E e is was th i eane aop ol 
og pe e correlatio Jet 
Së 2 scales ely 
KE was found bet = p paer pe ae a How pen mo esse 
Boe meeega geng E and L scales with other grou a KEEN 
Do er), E(soc.), and E(i c Cer Eand Dscales. Moreover, es gie a de 
dev), E j E ) ales. , none of the subscal 
eee cane b orrelated significantly with ei pe 
Së peed y with either D or L 
e Daer vas greater than ort for eith ance 
Is ni s, and evide ; r either group 2 or gro D 
e general effect of hrer from previous research, it may be eS utes 
e beroups ena ial Desirability response set on E scales alth gn state 
IS stage ionally show an effect. No further inte i ae ae 
rpretation is warranted 
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tons between E and N scales 
n made on the basis of previous research, all 
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confirmati 

five Sitealaticas A of the generalizatio 
s betw D 

able 2), but the GC E and N scales were negative in the present study (se 

ionship was significant for Form B only, with r= — 0'31 j 


Correlatio i 
The i. age and intelligence 

Hope and Die SE EPI scales and age were obtained for the three large 
Brea (not deh, gc Ca N scores decreased with age. The r values sët 
Be ctively, Ge d ge oos) and — 0'22 (P<o-01) for groups I, 2 and 3 
Lie negative corelat ailed tests. In all cases, both male and female subgroups 
Se reported in the KE between the N scale and age. These results replicated 
re and age Spe manual. However, the negative correlations between the 
Oe ibly owl fo them in the manual were not replicated by the present studies, 
ions for age ( ore restricted age range of student groups: the standard 
sce Table 1) were less than half the value given for the normal 


"et the manual 
n verbal ; 
Si at ww intelligence was correlated 
g- tclations Wi ered for male and female subgroups: For fe! 
ia ean found; but for the 50 males, low IQ was 
the, Sor; Bang, responding and with low N (between IQ and 
N, that the hj ir=—0°32, P<0°05; IQand N:r=034 P <005 
eir having igh D responding of the less intelligent males was W. 
ower N scores. 


s for group J, 
males, no significant 
associated with high 
D: r= 0°38 
). It is possible, 
hat in part led 


with the other variable 
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 Tëerrent j that the EPI is ‘a short, reliable valid measure of 
"Ported Se imensions of personality’ (EPI manual). Nevertheless, 
re, together with previous research, demonstrates that t 
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their 
$ ` op ‘ish to protect ` 
linical assessment. At least some subjects, it would seem, W ji pii sirability 
a e- heir assessors. Socia s e 
65), or to confound their wer 
self-esteem (Mosher, 1965), is ce ets 
ing i i ult of deliberate fa ing or lying; pee 
ding is not necessarily a res | i on gan 
ree nt normal subjects with high D scores are consistent 
sugges i ef 
disaeistione and careful to conform to test Instructions 
A 
(Heilbrun, 1965). , _ 
Blackburn (1965) considered that the MPI's ‘value 
suspect’, and this may 


, at them 
as they interpret tt 


s 
as a screening one 
well apply to the EPI also. Not only may A 
obtain low N scores because of their high D responding, but in peng present 
high N scores might be obtained bya ‘negative D’ effect (Salas 196 aa the use $ 
authors agree with Huggan (1968) that “considerable dubiety géie lerived from 
scales like Eysenck’s Neuroticism as a means of testing hypotheses de 
clinical experience’, Even when obtained in a ‘pure’ 
values which are deviant from the 
For instance, the low N val 
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research situation, anger 
normative value must be interpreted Et 
ue of 7-76 obtained for male Australian medical $ ditions 
Suggests that the students were tested under con 
ding, rather than that the j Laug 
cerns the validity of the N scale. Harrison & Mc anxiety" 
To sp between the EPI N scale and self-ratings e the 
bles may be similarly influenced by the D variabl 
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y to be an overestimation of the ‘true’ value w 
variable controlled, Self-rati 
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(cf. Koller & Ca 
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Feather (1 
967) for the Crowne-Marlowe D scale wi 
Ge I scale with students, and by McK 
& Watson (1968) for the L scale with subnormal psychopaths. — 
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nds of varied length and frequency was 
and non-psychotic patients under four 
s the speed of the commands 
ses were eliminated than 
d words from the com- 
the speed increased. 


A task involvi 
Kä and erg carrying out of spoken comma 
i Sen of eet Se to schizophrenic subjects 
ore nied SC subjects made more errors a 
geg the fastest pee ontrols made more errors when natural pau: 
sas the speed of condition. Schizophrenic subjects repeate 
of delivery increased; patient controls repeated less as 


A relationsh; 
sl ` 

Phrenic yee Aa t the speed of stimulus input and performance by schizo- 
i ates, 1966) and s $ requently been reported (Salzinger et al., 1966; Williams, 1966; 

ese are based several theories have been put forward to account for it. Most of 
Processing ien Broadbent's (1958) model of a filter preceding a limited channel 
Phrenia can bë m attached to a short-term memory store. The failure in schizo- 
Processing S accounted for by either a failure of the filter or a breakdown of the 
Store and Sheet both of which result in overloading of the short-term memory 
‘ n another se Ea organize incoming stimuli in an economical way. 
Pontaneous ries of experiments and observations it has been s 
Particularly speech of normal subjects contains frequent pauses, and that these 
Possibility ne words of high information (Goldman-Eisler, 19584,b). A 
as been raised by Williams (1965) that these pauses may be utilized 


also b 
y the li 
Store fo listener as signals to slacken the filter or clear the short-term memory 
The fact that pauses are often used 


r im : i 
Conscious] E incoming information. à 
Possibilit Y by actors as a means of stressing important utterances supports this 

y. Moreover, if such pauses are not made (as commonly happens when a 
it spontaneously) the 


Spe 
aker 

read E Ge 
Content of Ta aue a communication instead of delivering ! 
e discourse can become difficu 


esides t ` It to grasp- 
ransitional pauses, Williams has 


a cluster} also noted t 
of ting of tw e ij 
o or more consonants sometimes causes SH 


Sound $ 
e ë : 
list mission, and has suggested t 


hown that the 


e English language 
ks in the stream 
tion for the 


hat in th 
ight brea! 


have a func 
ageable units. 


asing and 
ans. The seco 
to elimina 
patients was compa 


n thi 
S pa e 
as controlled i we report an experiment 1n wh 
ed in two ways. One way was by incre 


Word 

S uttered i A 

a red in each command by mechanical me 
uch a way 3$ 


tape. 

a 

Pauses bi of the commands in $ 

Under th e response by schizophrenic and non-psychotic 
ese conditions. 


te all the speech 
red 
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METHOD 
Material 


A task was constructed consisting of 12 commands varying in length and orp 
The key words in each command were adjectives and nouns. The verbs, ec sgr? 
junctions were nearly the same in every command and thus considered to be he 5 Si ithe 

In six of the commands all the adjectives and nouns were taken from the AA wor A er 
Thorndike & Lorge (1944) word count. In the other six commands the nouns use 
frequencies from 1 to 10, and the adjectives had frequencies from 1 to 49. ehad 

In each group of six frequent and six rare commands, one command had one noun, on eg 
one adjective and one noun, one had two nouns, one had two adjectives and two nouns, 
had three nouns, and one had three adjectives and three nouns. 

The commands were as follows: 

Frequent commands: (a) Point to the dog. (b 
and bed. (d) Put the two cats next to the small 

together. (f) Put the green car, the two cats and the big shoe together. 


cer 
Rare commands: (g) Point to the ant-eater, (1) Point to the pink thimble. (i) Put the ege 
next to the motorcycle. (j) Point to the purple shoestring and the white thimble. (h) ors 
the toilet, bathtub and wardrobe together. (/) Put the yellow shoestring, the large SC 
and the blue thimble together. i 
These commands were put into the following 
c, f, k,j,g,e,1,d. 


s , chair 
) Point to the big shoe. (c) Point to ee 
cup. (e) Put the chair, the iron and th! 


fon: b; hël 
random order for presentation: 9% 


s i vardrobe, 1 pur le shoestring, 1 yellow 
string, I ant-eater, 1 small cup, 1 large cup, gege i 


H ut 
re read into a tape in a sta Cnplish fo. , + tape was P 
thioughia Merer S D ndard English female voice. The tap nt 


Rate Ch ; io Developme 
Corp., New York. This isad ae by courtesy of the Gotham Audio Deve 


f : ding 
$ evice which can speed u ; e-recor 

A ; r) e P or slow down a tap 
without distorting the Pitch. By this Process two new tapes were made: one which spe? 
` command by 35 per 


Subjects and procedure 


Forty chronic and ‘ inb 
40 acute patients di E doth fier 
from schizophrenia were divided into Glisenosed by the psychiatric clinicians as SU 


agnoses of schizophrenia se 
on an interview during which the ried as" EE de 
P asked to explai t i four P 0 

and! to "eege Te open-ended question. The 80 su Ce Sie Ewe, Ge gro’ 
“ gr (ond e1ng given the task under a different Condition e Tk en) 

roup 1 (ordinary Speed): (a) Ten acute schizophrenic as follows five WO pe 
mean age 33°7 years, ranging from 16 to 57 years); fi Patients (five men 
non-thought-disordered, one was é 


: fout "a 
undetermined, (b) thought-disordered, je? 
(five men, five women; mean age 36: 


disordered, four were non-thought-dj 
Group 2 (slow speed): (a) Ten ac 
age 35°1 years, ranging from 17 to 


; wis Pe 

© Patients (five men, five women; no” 
‘ 55 Years); five we S 
thought-disordered, one was unde 


S were ` pge 
termined. (b) T n cha ueht-disordered, four é 


The Effe 
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on Comprehension i j: 
e rehens zi 7 
men, fve Bess ip ion in Schizophrenia 57 
B ; age 36°9 y i 
z Kette ee Ze 9 years, ranging from 21 to 60 years); fi 
age Troup 3 (fast speed): ( JT ought-disordered, two were oo SEN 
. “(a R i 
eee ars years, eil i = oe schizophrenic patients (five ome “ive we 
sorts o 50 years); two wi i d soe e 
thought. sc. Nao rs); were thought-diso: 
Kies Sënn ean ee eet (b) Ten ge? ar SE oe 
iee pan A Ae oe nic patients (fi 
ance ars, nging from 21 to S Se 
ee roup 4 (edited oe a ose 2 five were KE geen 
Lë years, a oe E acute schizophrenic patients (five men five wome! 
Ers o 59 years); seven Wi h i : ste 
though fet deren ars); ere thought-disordered, tw 
neti, ive Een — was undetermined. (b) Ten chronic te Ieeen e 
an age 35°9 years, ranging from 16 to 55 years); six deg 


1sord, 
ered, thr 
, three wer i 
e non-thought-disordered, one was undetermined 
chiatric patients who were randomly 


The 
S contro . 
ni as to a oo were 40 non-psychotic psy 
ac 1e es i 
en Broup. Their den groups, except that an equal number of men and women were i 
subjecta oi phobis ita E a depression (10 subjects), inadequate le 
= LEE de wo su jects), obsessional (four subjects identi i 
© subjects stot aes i (eight subjects) and anxiety (four a. ity enes ee 
seated in front of the miniature objects and were told: ‘Here are some 
ike oa structions telling you what to do with 
Will pi ne man. [T : d 3 man” and then you would 
Soe give you an d eer? se points to the man, by way of demonstration.] Now I 
es docs this) as F instruction and you do it. Put the man next to the chair. [The 
S Ore each of the ey be, put on the tape, and you will follow the instructions.’ 
Speed of the SE itions in which the speed was distorted, the experimenter added: 
nel fe Seiten D h on the tape has been changed so that it is faster (slower) than usual.’ 
2) the number oo (1) whether or not the command was carried out correctly, 
imes subjects repeated key words (i.e. adjectives and/or nouns) out 


Oud 
as the 
Yy Co P 
nducted their search for the response- 


“point to the 


RESULTS 
ber of errors for schizophrenic and 
st condition was the most difficult 


Effec 
to 

of speed on errors. In Fig. 1 the mean num 
ost difficult for the 


non 

-Psychoti 

Or schizophre control patients shows that the fa 
enic patients, but the edited condition was the m 


Pati 
€nt control group 


For 

n schizo S . 

different b phrenic subjects the slow and ordinary CO 

i , but the ordinary and fast conditions were 
edited conditions Wer 


hitne 

Ge ie two-tailed). The fast and 
rig. 2 ; Pa neither were the ordinary and edited conditions. 
Phrenj monstrates that the fast condition was the most difficult for each schizo- 
n th Subgroup. 
conditions ontrol group, the fast and ordinary 
Effect re significantly different (P< 0'05; 
and in aha irai ou amount of repeating. The m 
e more + or schizophrenic subjects in general so that the more errors there were, 
Subjects į epeats had been made (see Fig. 1)- The opposite was true for control 
s in the slow, ordinary and fast conditions. The more errors controls made, 


t 
e less 
they repeated, except in the edited condition. 
are considere 


Wh 
_ When the schizophrenic subgroups 
made into chr 


If the division is ; 
difficult condition, 1-€- t 


nditions were not significantly 


different (P< 002; Mann- 
e not significantly 


ditions and the fast and edited 
Mann-Whitney U test, two-tailed). 
ean number of repeats and errors g0 


con 


fee d separately, some curious 
r ë e 

mak epancies appear. onic and acute, both groups 
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i one 
not utilize natural speech pauses in the same way as controls, and this may be 
factor hampering their weer = SE, E E 

i ues as to u sie 
SE The control group, matching their rate of eee 
Ce Së of the stimulus presentation, repeated items less as the speed o a 
oa except when the speech pauses were eliminated; then oan 
repetitions increased. The schizophrenic subjects, on the other op: e emm op 
be trying to delay the rate of stimulus Presentation by increasing their : ege 
the stimulus rate increased. It appears from this that repeating may ; egent 
used to retain stimuli in the short-term memory store until they have been RE ethe 
processed, and that while normal subjects carry out this process so fast i eer? 
slow speeds a word may be forgotten before the next one arrives unless it 1s 
schizophrenics process much more slowly. . tte 
The fact that the performance of the schizophrenic patients did not dete ren 
even further when the natural speech pauses were eliminated in the edited con¢ 


ing may 
; i i . sgsin 
suggests that one possible reason for the schizophrenics’ slowness in processing 

be that at each of these pauses their s 


with material from some other 
material. 


verloade 
hort-term memory store becomes OV sg F 
S ; ival o 
(matching) source, so blocking the arriva 


ni 
9 À we S A was 
to them; conceivably under the edited condition in this experiment there Y 
time for the associated material f 


e 

x 5 shot 
rom their word store to be called up into the 

term memory, 
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ogical studies of high blood pressure 
on is approached as a psychosomatic 
d to date yields general support to 
nt, a personality overreactive 
nvolved have not as yet been 


A selecti Se 
is made, dE of medical, psychological and sociol 
disorder, The erion for inclusion being that hypertensi 
d e idea of a ee amount of literature produce 
© stress and | Ge etween perceived stress in the environme 
Clearly identifies d blood pressure. The specific mechanisms i 
d. The literature is reviewed in the areas of personality and hypertension 
ionand exolinae 


experimente : 

tions of high Laces pressure, environmental factors in hypertens! 
e looked at the evidence 
hosomatic origin. For 
e the general approach 
gnizes and appreciates that osten- 
ntext. The use of the term 
1 factors can operate ina 


tudies which hav 
) being of psyc 
used to describ 


This as ê > 
for ce 8 confined to reviewing those $ 
the Kee whe (or at least some forms of it 
to medical te this paper ‘psychosomatic’ is 
sibly Kean Dee EC which recog 
Psychosomatic? Fee: exist within a psychological co 
Causative manne implies that psychological and socia 
Four Ke er in the production of physical illness. f 
considered ia are established which have to be met before hypertension can be 
of psychosomatic origin. First, vw bout the physiology of 


Ypertensi 
ns H H D D S . 
€cond] son, Must not be incompatible with the Pps tic explanation. 
y, it would strengthen the case if hypertension cou 

riables. Thirdly, a rel 


Menta 

it te kee psychological va . ; 
Somatic ex s factors and the onset of hypertension would strengthen the psycho- 
individuals. anation. Last, there should be some measurable difference between 
Personali ‘whe are susceptible to the illness and those who are not—in this case 
ity differences are expected. Literature is reviewed in each of these areas. 


hat is known a 
ychosoma| 
Id be produced experi- 


ationship between 


yPERTENSION 
medical thinking on 
From the extensive 


L BASIS OF H 


It i 
eege intention here to attempt å thorough review of 
Teviews . em which may produce essential hypertension. et 
Tozek of the medical literature published by Goldberge? oa a" GEN 
cipal c (1959) and Geiger & Scotch (1963) tW° things emerge. irs éi dëi deg 
about ge se of essential hypertension remains unknown: Se wh: now! 
as a e physiological correlates of hypertension ` 
inh Psychosomatic disorder. Certainly the autonomic a 
woe and ina wide variety of symptoms which are € arac 
(Kuntz, 1953). Mills (1959) and Shapiro 


t 
at ; : 
a chain of events beginning with emotiona 
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teristic of neur- 
suggested 
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i i robable. The intermediate links seem to be increased a 
i GE d oduced by sympathetic nervous system activity, and consequent ont 
Gm 2 and increased renin output. Apparently increased renin Ve 
Grën crea may be converted to Angiotensin II, which eventually stira = 
eae cortex to secrete aldosterone, and this leads to marked SCH aoe 
(Mendlowitz et al., 1962; Genest et al., 1961). The significance o is cet? 
sodium retention in the arteriolar muscle cells sensitizes the wé? > ba “ith 
muscle. The hyper-reactive blood vessels respond to normal neural firing 
vasoconstriction and functional hypertension. l gen 
While it cannot be maintained that increased renin output from the ie 
is the sole source of hypertension (Ledingham, 1951, and others have SS mm 
post-nephrectomy hypertension in rats) the weight of evidence is su 


e 
i 7 igh th 
provide a convincing case that stress and hypertension are related throug 
autonomic nervous system. 


EXPERIMENTAL ELEVATION OF BLOOD PRESSURE 


Stress and autonomic lability 


3 le 
e e 2 . Jerab 
Autonomic reaction to stress is well known. Although there is a consi¢ tion 


i dividual 
` 1953, 1955, 1956, 1958) indicates that individ”, 
exhibit idiosyncratic pattern i i 


n 
. i ndi 
matic reaction to mild stress. This fi ill- 


_ gmit? 
two other findings. Lacey & e 
(1954) showed that rapi 


t, chicken, tractor, etc.) and unlike WE 

t the generalized response was of Tam 

Also there appeared to be a relati? om 
iety’ in the individual (as measure 
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Mani 
nifest Anxi 
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a generalized. ) and the ease with which conditioned anxiet 
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Indie) line of investigati 
Most Cox with various Ge Zoé led by Malmo (1957) discovered 
+ e Elto resno SE ve complaints are subjected to rs Së ek 
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et së 3 somatic complaint w i at 
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d as the ‘ gët or stereotype’ which was described by mis te n 
P consonant with y of the physiological measure in which maxi whee 
Ge geeiert cu maximal activation 
example of ` 
autonomic response ifici 
specificity was reported b 
` y Engel & 


Bot 
ord (1 
Subje 961). The 
cte ey “use e i 
ed them to Ee at ed 20 female hypertensives and 20 matched control 
stimuli while taking measurements of physiological Ce GE 
onse 
of occurrence of individual 
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ons, T 
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ponse Che no difference in the frequency 
etwe 7 
veen the two groups but 15 of the 20 hypertensives showed 


the: 
Cir gr 
eatest d 
St degree of i 
response in blood pressure, while only five of the 20 normo- 
indices of generalized arousal or 


tensi 
Ives di 
e id. The 
Stal activation Pi found no differences in any ! 
i.e. the 
he sum of all autonomic responding), the only important 
interpret their results to 


of the responses. They 
rironmental stressors in 


iffer 
ence bei 
eing i 
g in the patterning 
ive to env 


Mean that h 

= DES de tensives are generally over-react 
ne of 
Tes the a 

a Stent a felt it necessary to speculate on how individual 
bie OF o the cana ped but it could either be due to genetically determined 
Gët" Bs oe amih acquisition of patterns by individuals according to the 
prolonged over g- It is possible that psychosomatic disorders are the 
-reactivity in one specific area which is enhanced by massive 


Bene 
ralizati 
zation 
of st 

ress to numerous previously neutral stimuli. 
ced hypertension 
us section have incidentally shown that 
dividual is stressed—this being more 
duces a greater relative rise in 
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any of the stud: Experimentally produ 

o udies referred to in the previo 
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here it pro 

McGinn ef d 


od 
Press 
ur : 
ed in ge enger? rises when 
o a i 
ood Pressure dict of hypertensives W 
an in normotensives. 1 (1964) have reviewed this 


lit 
erat: 
ure į 
N consi 
siderable detail. 
ducing hypertension in previously normal 
is has not been attempted 


e reasons 
in rats by 


oduced hypert 
mals were 40° 


Y subjecti 
jecting them to stress. 
ongiovanni pr 
ime the anim: 


man: 
ing ech 1945 Medoft & B 
1g Id, 61 o air blasting for 10 mi 
t Per cent ag cent of the experimen 
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en ` Dem a hypertension showed higher 
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rats, but 15 of the 24 experimental animals died before the 35-week experimental 
period was over. Simonson & Brozek (1959) reported on Russian work which has 
produced stable hypertension in rats by continued painful stimulation. Shapiro 
& Melhado (1958) failed to produce hypertension or any other organic pathology 1 
rats subjected to prolonged stress, but there was evidence that existing hypertensive 
vascular disease could be aggravated. 

A particularly relevant experiment is that of Farris et al. (1945). ‘They obtained 4 
measure of emotionality (from Hall: open-field situation) and blood pressure 
before subjecting the experimental animals to stress ( 
then repeated the blood pressure measurements, 
blood pressure measurements were normal an 
who were subjected to stress became hyperte 
tionality scores did not. In the control group, 
emotionality scores, hy 
in reporting this experi 


the sound of air blasting) 90 

They found that all the initial 
d that the highly emotional animals 
nsives whereas those with low om" 
which contained animals matched for 
pertension did not develop. Apart from some deficienc!e 
ment, it can be criticized because no attempt was made to 
discover whether the post-stress measurements represented a temporary elevation 
of blood pressure possibly as a direct response to the stress, or stable hypertensio”: 
Maher (1966) reports work done by Miminoshvili in Russia in which a deliberately 
established approach-avoidance conflict in monkeys eventually produced hyperten” 
sion. In fact, Simonson & Brozek quote many studies in which the establishme” 
of experimental neuroses was accompanied by the onset of hypertension, althoug 


Be a ; yas 

domme, ble (i.e. it ended when the conflict producing situation " 

S Se workers have also led the field in the production of conditioned nigh 
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pressure. Napalkov & 
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increase in adrenalin secretion wo ; r 
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showi 
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The SE had been some organic development 
is inesca Ba 
pable that hypertension can be produced in ani 
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ut of psychological stress 


ENVIRONMENT. 
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ental stress raises blood pressure 
1953) and in man (Van der Valk, 
pressure elevation cannot bë 
ess hypothesis is to be tested, 
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as freque 

temporarily ae been reported that environm 

e with Ga e al., 1952). Temporary blood 

e it is more Si ee however. If the life-str 
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S Wed Fame to approach the problem retrospectively. 
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am (1945), who found that a quarter of soldiers with Sg 

ards, and Ruskin 
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at ex i 
et Xperience w 
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he survivors of an earthquake in 


al, ( 
D 
Tks, 948 w 
Fëe City A e found that over one half of d 
Ke a mF agen two weeks after the event 
(CG atte Series ie 8 7 6 
attempted to ex s of studies in New York, Harold Wolff and his colleagues 
xplore in detail the interaction between life situation, emotion 


and blo 
“ee od pressure (W 
oa Shey th Pa Ne al., 1948, 195 5): Of particular interest were some 
environ eted beenie fsi g en or small populations. ‘Each of these groups 
experi ment, and each i ge: ers have shared some sim! in their 
A ment oF natare me ividual in each group has therefore p 
pee six Ren which has been replicated many times’ ( 
Oger on, een ds for periods ranging from 11 to 25 years. 
uals sharing i SE to their life situations as they perceive th 
g identical life situations may nevertheless experience them in 
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re DER 
San ly different 
Aple } ways. They f i ag 
1 y found that among Hungarian refugees and a Chinese 
on than in a group of American working 
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ed up this suggestion wit of American 
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vironment in which they worked, and 
ing in asocialenvi- 
ived as new, 


lar experience 
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Hinkle, 1961). 
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rem, so that 
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Hint ow engage 
Hint We? 
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h a survey 
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d more signs often 
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H all we GE full of challenges’. Not only 
dere uring the one year observation 
ge Prognostic of cardiovascular disease } ded that these 
ah similar pre due to the way in which these two groups perc 
a present life situations. «Hypertension thus appears 
d men can react to t 


thre 
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e ass in 
H i esis ajor success 
therapeutic efforts based on this hypothesis had no m j 
owever, : fe hy | 
reversing the course of the disease in hy and e: is Cate. grengen 
i i i vided by z-Coke (1960). $ ying P 
idence 1s provided by Cruz-Coke Oe cnet 
More substantial eviden ahs ea 
Ñh lood pressure of 21 men who le io 
men, he showed the b i dae 
am t dto westernized Lima was higher than that of a comparable samy 
emigrate 
: ee, 7 und 
ained. SSC en 
re Morris et al. (1953), in an epidemiological study of coronary heart dis e 
Di H nx eg 7 
there was a ‘cluster of unfavourable factors among certain occupations, } shysicall 
in the upper social classes’, Their main hypothesis was that men in I 
: : =. 8 
active jobs have less heart disease in middle 


` wally inactive 
age than have men in physically in 
jobs. In a later study (Morrison 


-œ was 4 
& Morris, 1959) it was found that et 
higher incidence of hypertension among bus drivers than among a ated 
Bus drivers are both less active and more subjected to stress than bus e coups in 
In the United States no consistent differences between occupational g 


pr Union wor 
hypertension have been found (Scotch & Geiger, 1963). In the Soviet Unio 


«dent 
is evide 
with Glock & Lennard (1957): ‘It wës wa 
pothesis does not contribute in any pre 
of hypertension. 
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thesis tha Ge sth hi 
silting t nig pe i blood pressure levels recall having punitive, irritable, 
‘efiten: dzee de l vever, blood pressure variability was associated with a 
Other reant ather, perhaps overly concerned with mobility (social)’. 
(1953), who | pigain oe hostility hypothesis include Harris 
and found that those wil D Po pom serge sora 
were said to. be s vith l igh blood pressure were generally similar to others but 
eeng ener rigid, over-controlling of impulse, less resilient and less 
Talis a of ent e likely to have been exposed to pathogenic events in childhood. 
the reana aim Se the important point that if psychological factors influence 
they should exis T hypertension and are not merely incidental or secondary, then 
a SC efore the onset of the disease. They used a group of young 
raised blood e lea, ie to hypertension” (i.e. those with a temporarily 
scales and Coe dee _The results of an analysis of adjective checklists, rating 
hypertensiv sort descriptions following life history interviews showed that pre- 
es are more anxious, have more conflict in the area of identity and 


“di - 
ficulty in the control and expression of hostility’ than a control group. They 
c theory and conclude 


i 
omen their findings in the framework of psychoanalyti 
resulta: ieee is ill-equipped to meet life stress because of ego defects 
Eë e zam developmental disturbances. 
erwise excellent study by Gressel et al. (1949) suffered from the common 
from a series of clinical 


limitat; 

tat e 
inter tion that the only personality data available were 
views. They used 50 hypertensives and two matched control groups who 


be D D D 
ord either one other psychosomatic complaint or a chronic medical-surgical dis- 
Sf. $ DH D . H P ep 
Pulsi All personality ratings used (hysteria, anxiety, depression, obsessive ee 

i 8 j ‘ 
Ve behaviour, subnormal assertiveness a except impulsive 


Ness, di nd impulsiveness), 
Sy differentiated hypertensives from those with chronic organic disorders. The 
uishable les. When the 


two e 
y Ge groups were also easily disting on the rating sca l o 
So Ttensives and those with personality disorders were compared only t he gë: 
are essive-compulsive behaviour and su veness were different. 
i een 
€r interesting finding is that no personalit found betw 


YPertensj 3 

nsives classified as ‘neurogenic’ and others. , 
. a , , 
Stokvis (1953) also compared hypertensives with other psychosomatic group 


includi ah? 1 

eg asthma and ulcerative colitis). He suggests that although in ne 

to Ychosomatic patients display infantile personality structure whic i aea 
ar Zeie affection, those in the hypertension-migraine cardia’ ney 

g more likely to exhibit repression of aggressive en kanson and colleagues 

( n important series of studies has been reported by Hox Serie dp 

See 1962a, b, 1963) Normal subjects were deliberately ma 7 a Ta 

ei imenter while their blood pressure was being ee ep e Š Se 

<< j 
dbebr ought back to normal by givi1s the subjects tility). The 


e i p ion of hos 
“tric shock to the experimenter (je: e ih 2 or neg to express their 
Ood pressure of those subjects who were angered but n 


i ; pviously higher 
clings remained higher. If the anger-provoking eg weree? an ee 
atus, blood pressure quickly retur ned to P? SS ier that aggression 
to act aggressively, suggesting that the frustration of the exp 

) 


pnormal asserti 
y differences were 
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may be allowed is the key factor. Holmes (1966) reports findings that appear 
opposite to the major findings reported in the Hokanson studies. Frustrated 
subjects who were given an opportunity to aggress reduced their level of physio- 
logical arousal (including blood pressure) Jess than those who were not permitted to 
aggress. Holmes suggests that his experimental situation differs from Hokanson’s 
in that the provocateur left the situation and therefore there were fewer cues 
available to make it easy for the subjects’ aggression to perseverate. Results 
reported by Gambaro & Rabin (1969) emphasize that other personality factors 
interact with the opportunity to express aggression. Generally they found that 
‘low-guilt’ subjects (on the Mosher Incomplete Sentences Test) exhibited 4 
significantly greater decrease in blood pressure when given the opportunity t° 
aggress after being angered than did ‘high-guilt’ subjects. Attempts such as thes¢ 
to operationalize clinical insights are potentially the source of the most valuable 
evidence on the repressed aggression hypothesis. 

A recent study in India (Ghosh & Bashey, 1966), using matched control grou: 
employed a wide variety of proven psychological tests together with an unstructure 
interview. Twenty-five patients with essential hypertension were matched by 48° 
and sex with 25 carcinoma patients. The tests used included the Rorschach, 
Taylor's Manifest Anxiety Scale and part of the Cornell Medical Index. The 
carcinoma patients had a significantly higher anxiety level than the hyper tensive 
but were much better at expressing their anger and hostility. Ghosh & Bashey 
say that the anxiety of the carcinoma patients seemed to be closely related to theif 
present diseased condition and was not necessarily indicative of their basic personality 
ta kat ari ze de KEN tests used indicate that the hypertensiv a 
Fafe e dee eweg d Ze is particular study lends support to “oe 
that the hypertensive parent niece i Me cae d Jeder 

ie Kéiber SEN rom emotional lability. tion! 
lability are contradictory and it ge Ki ent: oe esti- 
arie dirlar Cher P Wa zg coincidence that in this type of ae 
tility have frequently used subjective ech, sacs a a iste? 
os A assessment and have yielded cons! 

Harburg et al. (1964) obtained scores on t 
Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire from 
several blood pressure measurements. 
students who had high initial blood pre 
scored higher. The group that showed 
could not be statistically distinguishe 
correlation coefficients of +0-21 and 
scores on the Neurotic and Anxiety sc 

therefore that anxiety and neuroticism 


he Cattell 16 PF test and the Mandos 
74 male college students together ¥” at 
On measures of anxiety they foun? , e 
ssure readings which eventually subs! re 
evidence of sustained high blood press 
d from normotensives, Product mo™ 
+0:26 between systolic blood pressu"? ‘ple 
ales of the 16 PF are reported. Itis Pi 
are more clos : A nde 
to greater blood pressure lability (which could ie es EN ger? e 
college registration) than with sustained hypertension SIS 

Using the MPI in Britain, Sainsbury (1960) found that h ertensives, in vm, 
with other psychosomatic out-patients at two general fps eremm pighe* 7 
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freeen Zeg practitioner to be hypertensive and a matched c 
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Tt is possible that some of the drug 


their studies may have 
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Ke are that: (a) ëm significant hypotheses about the personality of hyper- 
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Ge ses E: Ve tendencies, and (b) repression of hostile and see 

Mii the Si ep of the hypertensive personality. 
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Ee following En the former hypothesis are inconclusive it appears to be 

y cases the epi he second hypothesis has been confirmed repeatedly but in 

y of the evidence leaves something to be desired. 
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Althou 

gh there h 

at can hel ave been many |. 

© peo p to answe Se y large surveys of smoking behavi Se 

Dee for mon wa E ae pee 

UpPose th most émaliens WEEN ence there is suggests that the vital com) y 
that nicoti at people smok a nicotine (Lucchesi et al., 1967). Hence it eet pnts ad 
lives finekarunon the e, at least in part, because of the psychopha s plausible to 
as a h Get ere $ T he pharmocological effects of T E aan e S er 

| Various pies eier ez: In most situations it has been found that hes ed 
tom pba: ep egen? evel of ‘arousal’ of the organism (Armitage et al., 1969). eg 
Des P: desaitntess oe conceived as forming a continuum of mental activity, varyin, 
2 ugjkge rousal. For exa p to extreme excitement. In certain cases nicotine appears e 

: Very 30 sec. Ge mple, when nicotine was given intravenously to cats in a dose of 

o min., it caused desynchronization of the electrocorticogram, indi- 


cati 
ng corti 
ortice 
arge cal activati 
3 rd tivation R 
a S s 
, and an increase 1n the release of cortical acetylcholine. However, a 
D D , 
ry minute for 20 min.) caused sometimes an 


incr Ose giv 
ease en 
an Deen and ae Tenmenny (4 pg/kg eve 
can be oo Ora ae decrease in cortical activity, such changes being accompanied by 
decrease ‘oposed that peo i cortical acetylcholine output (Armitage et al., 1969). Thus it 
se in their level of ple a the nicotine in cigarettes to produce either an increase or a 
arousal (Burn, 1968) 
s fs 


TL Nicoti 
Sirab tine acts as a sti 
ei: low level en stimulant, then a person is m 
arou : 
sal. Such a low level of arousal would probably result from a combina- 
particularly prone to low levels of arousal by 
i Jow level of arousal 


Dor 
n of 
S Cire 
i u 
elas rics ot ‘The person would be 
“Ting ure and w A 
high f Boring, eE ze also be in a situation inducive of a particularly 
at the els of arousal Another person might smoke because he 
se two would e himself in a highly arousing situation. 
e different people. Thus it should be possible to is 


Of sm 
5 Oki 
1 king behavi 
av. ES 
iour. There should be one 8" ke mostly in 
g 


duci 
Cin, E R 
anoth g low levels of oup of people situations 
arousal in order to incre r arousal levei, and there should be 
s 


er $ 
© redu group of peopl ase thei 
ce their aro ple who smoke in situation which induce high levels of arousal in order 

usal level. What follows concerns the s of experiments 


Signe ù 

Deeg hypothesis. 

scribed "Wee, constructed in whic 

ate What their Ce subjects had to imagine 
sire for a cigarette would be on 2 seve! 


rou. 

sal ai 

e Situati 

Oti ations a: i 

there SE Stress deeg ne: low-arousal situations- The 12 high- 

she d anxiety (e.g. you are watching @ violent 
) and also stress 1 


Kou Six 
Six Pave Ze Senger EE 
Bee H (2, 6 me rapid mental arithmetic for an intellig 

om (e.g, r 6, 10, 13, 17, 21). ‘The zro Jow-arousal situations concern 
mples ao are having a restful even mng” azine), o 
e EE spe ki a 15, 18, 19) and also bodily tiredness and repetitive work 
Th Questions a: SC keep awake), of which t rere four samples (3, 11, 14 22): 

ere were a the instructions for answering them 

their frend subjects (59 men, 39 women), # employees of th 

and 50. All s. They represented a wide range of occupations 30 
were cigarette smokers. Ta ; sands 


ost likely to smoke when he has an unde- 


It seems V' 
olate two extremes 


ucive of high and low arousal 

elves in each of these situations an 
ale, There were 12 high- 

jons concerne 


duced by me? 
which there were 

ed relaxation an 

which there were 


(e.g. you are 
All 


Six 
ee 

endix. 
e Institute of Psychiatry, 
d were aged between 
tandard deviations of 
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level of desire for a cigarette in each of the 22 situations, for the number of cigarettes smoked 
per day and for age. It can be seen that low-arousal situations tended to induce more dest , 
for a cigarette than high-arousal situations. Table 2 shows the intercorrelations between thè 
25 variables (the additional one being Sex). Most of the situations are positively correlate 
usually significantly so. This is largely due to the variable concerning the number of cigarettes 
smoked per day, heavy smokers having a high desire for a cigarette in any situation. P6, 
shows a graphical representation of the first two factors extracted from the correlation m@ 
bya principal componentanalysis. These first two factors together accounted for 31°3 P& i 
of the variance. On the first unrotated factor the number of cigarettes smoked per day 10 
most highly with all the situations loading in the same direction The second factor has hig?” 
arousal situations loading in one directio S > he ot g 
direction. The existence of this factor Provides some support for the hypothesis that there Bs 


h-arousal situations and other people who Zu i 
unexpected result was that sex loaded very He 
ished to smoke in low-arousal situations, wher 
sal situations. Since many of the requirement y 
not have been fulfilled in these data (e.g. the ra | 


o 7 ; ' 
Table 1. Means and S.D.s Jor age, cigarettes per day and desire for a cigarette ai 
by the various situations 


Thoi s 
(The situations are arranged in order of mean desire induced.) 


al 
Source Mean S.D. Arousal Source Mean S.D. Arou” 
Age (years) ER? 12°5 | 
Cigs./day 18-5 85 
Q. 3'4 rs E I He, r9 p 
Ee 2 $ 
5 2 š 
= ae 14 L 5 ie e $ p 
R SE Héi L 12 hs 1'9 n 
20 ti ao L 3 d ró X 
3 m r8 H 19 rs r6 S 
16 Sa E : 14 as oh p 
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2 3 mun 
neater desire to smoke in low-arousal sit oket 


as no i i at oe 
vite Unexpected, but is of importance ay ef 
S erns of smoking behaviour that mî wo © 


Pset about something, I light up 4 cÉ 
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T here Wi fi d ficantly more often than men 
ere five i i eed significantly 
such statements with which women agr Igni ly hi 


descri i i 
Ss see situations of stress and high arousal (e.g. feeling worried, angry, upset, etc.). 
rtunately there were no questions describing low-arousal states. However, with one 
Table ; 
2. Correlation matrix for sex, cigarettes per day, age and the 22 situations 
, Cig per day, ag 
5 (n=98; r=27 at the oor level of significance.) 
ex 
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«Iday 
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Si $ z ° men agreed, although noe 
tement E ulate me’, more men than we ined 
f , ‘I smoke cigarettes to stimulate è iour would be determine 


'Bnificantly Sa 


by „€ Original hypothesi i eriment W i 
ypothesis of this exp (On this bas? that women are 


as that 


€ smoker’ isti SS 
rey s characteristic level of arous@™ -e jt js tru 
Sually more highly aroused than men- while 
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j i ults. Ina 
k & Ey: k i lternative explanation of the res Gg 
en (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964), there is an a i mead 
sae SH 4000 cigarette smokers, Todd (1969) found that 77°7 per cent of th 
haled the smoke whereas only 53-0 per cent of the women did so. 


-06 —0-4 — 0-2 
sex (men) 
0-2 
16H 
18L 4LBL mu 
Pi 4 | 
ia RL we? SH TER 
OH ou 17 
ISi ai 1H 
14L21H 
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(low-arousal Situations) (high-arousal situatio 
0-8 


Men Women 
Question Mean S.D. Mean S.D. t 
High Arousal 9:05 
16 FOS: 1:82 2:87 2'08 2:06 e 
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Lo 
w arousal zoo! 
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People who do not inhale absorb virtually no Nicotine 
cological effects of nicotine would be irrelevant to their s 
people who reported wishing to smoke und 
their behaviour requires an explanation q 


art e 
(Kuhn, 1965) and thus the ph if m 
moking behaviour. There wy 
er stress tended not to inhale their cigarett ; F 
uite different from that originally propos 
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WË eg d holding a cigarette might be important in reducing the 
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APPENDIX 


Situational Smoking Questionnaire 


<<. 
ations described and 


rself in the situ dese 
d be in each of the situations. 


le shown here: 


deg o 
agine you 
arette woul 
s of the sca 


In 
: the 
indi questi 
dicate what RE that follow you are to im 
Bree of Seve think your craving for a cig 
g should be indicated in ter™ 


Antipathy 
Neutral 
4 5 


e down the num 
that we are 


Please remem 
ns and not wh 


hu 
S fo: 
vo T ea i ` 
on desire S Situation you must writ 
te Sire for a ci r a cigarette would be. 
Smoke in Gees in the various situatio 
e se situations. 


ER 


Your ar e 

Du See an important interview for a job- 
ou have to 1 in a complicated tax form. ; 

mor ook through several hundred coins tos 
Su See havi ; 
Ou are Se a quiet evening with friends. 
ou have to d sing a violent and horrifying DT" 
ou have t FIVE ae speed in heavy traffic. , jute 

o wait for your train home, which 1s very late. 


Naas 


2I. 
22. 


- You are trying to hold a conversati 


- You are trying to account for the discrepancy 


- You are looking through a long list of na 
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- You are having a restful evening alone reading a magazine. 
- You are sitting in a dentist’s w. 


aiting room knowing that you are to have a particularly 
difficult filling. 


on at a large and very noisy party. 
You are very tired and need to keep awake. 


You have to ask your boss for a rise at a time when he is known to be in a bad mood. 


d an 
between your spending for the month 
your bank statement. 


mes to see if you can find anyone you know. 
You are chatting with friends during a tea-break, 

You have just been informed of the death of a close friend. 
You have to do some rapid mental arithmetic fo 
You are travelling on a train for several hours, 


You go for a solitary walk in quiet countryside. have 
You have just heard the announcement of a plane crash and you think a friend may 
been involved. 


You are having an important telephone conversation in a very noisy office. 
You have just had a very big meal. 
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Item-total 

Tiem Mean S.D. correlation 
Vë Penalty 2°36 048 0'059 
ite poe theory TES RER RS 
a uniforms 278 0°42 0'286 
SE shows 1-30 046 0:262 
abbath observance 244 0°50 0199 
Beatniks s66 047 0402 
Patriotism 257 0'49 0:027 
Modern art 1:36 048 0170 
Self-denial 2°46 0'50 tf 
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Table 1—continued 


Item Mean 
Working mothers 1°65 
Horoscopes 219 
Birth control 1°20 
Military drill 2°55 
Co-education DNA 
Divine law 2°42 
Socialism 1-78 
White superiority 2°07 
Cousin marriage 166 
Moral training 282 
Suicide 1°94 
Chaperones 2:21 
Legalized abortion 1°34 
Empire building 2'39 
Student pranks DN 
Licensing laws 2°70 
Computer music 1'64 
Chastity 2°38 
Fluoridation 1-22 
Royalty 2°47 
Women judges 1'35 
Conventional clothes 2°67 
Teenage drivers WEI 
Apartheid 2°08 
Nudist camps 197 
Church authority 2°36 
Disarmament 1°57 
Censorship 2°14 
White lies Iss 
Flogging 2°17 
Mixed marriage 1°26 
Strict rules 2°36 
Jazz 1-25 
Straitjackets 2°32 
Casual living 116 
Learning Latin 2:28 
Divorce 1'50 
Inborn conscience 2'47 
Coloured immigration 1°43 
Bible truth 2°52 
Pyjama parties ICH 

Total scale 96°30 
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ans and S.D.s obtained on half of the Wilson-Patterson Conservatism Scale 
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What we feel is important to note here is (1) these norms appear to be (as expected) lower \ 
than New Zealand counterparts quoted by Wilson & Patterson; (2) that the second-year 
undergraduate students are significantly less conservative than their fellow college of educa- 
tion students of the same age (P<o-01); and (3) that teacher counsellors might be less conser- 
vative than ‘teachers’. 

Together with the fact that the Wilson-Patterson scale is remarkably quick and easy to Use 
and is popular with the respondents, these observations lead us to the conclusion that the | 
scale is one of considerable value. The pattern of results shown in Table 1, for instance ` 
could profitably be explored further. 


ees ie . a 
Amongst the many criticisms they voice, we may note (i) ‘the danger of acquiescence responi 
bias is enhanced because the propositions are directive and complex, often requiring m 
s = sa wae G ? 
negative thinking’; (ii) ‘catches are Suspected, and critical reaction is adjusted in the direct! 
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Fig. 1. ies of scores obtained (n=25) on attitudes to new media, using (i) al 
son method (m), and (ii) the Hartley-Holt attitude scale (0). 
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We new educational media, which has been e SA 
are not so sure, however, about the last point. 1° ires: 

Ke socially desirab] 
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Measuring Social Attitudes in Children 


By PAUL INSEL anp GLENN D. WILSON 
Institute of Psychiatry, London 


. t 

The Conservatism Scale (Wilson & Patterson, 1968) was developed on the ege? eg 
an important general factor underlies all social attitudes, including those related to re of y 
politics, art, science, law, punishment and sexual morality. This hypothesis, nies afl 
supported with a New Zealand sample, was later confirmed in England (Wilson, 197 orte 
the Netherlands (Bagley et al., 1970). In each case very high internal consistency was reP euch 
(split-half coefficients of 0-94, 0-93 and 0°89 respectively). The usefulness and CO rd 
validity of the scale have been demonstrated by relating conservatism scores to S¢ der 
diverse areas of behaviour: club membership (Wilson & Patterson, 1968), humour prefere 69), 
(Wilson & Patterson, 1969), conditioning (Wilson, 1968), self-concept (Boshier, 19 
self-identification (Patterson & Wilson, 1969) and racial Prejudice (Bagley, 1970)- ! akes 

ale is the simplicity of its item format, which e i 
nd scoring. Directional statement-form items us ee 
traditional attitude scales are replaced by short catch-phrases representing familiar $ 
d to indicate his Position on a three-point scale. 


Table 1. The Children’s Conservatism Scale: Instructions, items and format 


Which of the following do you favour or believe in ? 


s ng 
(Circle ‘Yes’ or ‘No’, If absolutely uncertain, circle ‘ ??, t or W° 


, > There are no righ 
answers; do not discuss; just give your first reaction.) 


o 
1. Hanging thieves Yes ? No 26. Computers Yes V CH 
2. Space travel Yes ? No 27. Saying prayers Yes | No 
3. School uniforms Yes ? No 28. Going barefoot Yes d No 
4. Bikinis Yes ? No 29. The Queen Yes > Np 
5. Sunday school Yes ? No 30. Women doctors Yes ? No 
6. Bearded men Yes ? No 31. Hard work Yes ? No 
7. Saluting the flag Yes ? No 32. Drinking beer Yes ? No 
8. Modern art Yes ? No 33. Atomic bombs Yes ? No 
9. Obedience Yes ? No 34. Nude swimming Yes ? No 
10. Comics Yes ? No 35. Church Yes ? No 
11. Miracles Yes ? No 36. Chinese food Yes ? No 
12. Dancing Yes ? No 37. Politeness Yes § No 
13. Army drill Yes ? No 38. Telling Abs Yes ? No 
14. Mixed schools Yes ? No 39. Whipping criminals Yes : No 
15. The Ten Commandments Yes ? No 40. The Germans Yes — No 
16. The Russians Yes ? No 41. Strict rules Yes : No 
17. Whites only Yes ? No 42. The Beatles Yes > No 
18. Kissing Yes ? No 43. Killing enemies Yes ? No 
19. Strapping bad boys Yes ? No 44. Laughing in class Yes — No 
20. Swearing Yes ? No 45. Fox hunting Yes > Ne 
ag, Servants Yes ? No 46. Divorce Yes ) No 
22. Miniskirts Yes ? No 47. Confessing sins Yes ? No 
23. Saving money Yes ? No 48. Coloured people Yes > No 
24. Playing pranks Yes ? No 49. Bible reading Yes ; No 
25. Policemen Yes ? No 50. Playing doctors Yes * 
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In vi e 
ofa Paa ns success of the adult scale it was thought useful to attempt the construction 
The eni eae using the original scale as a model. 
version to be it E regarded as suitable for persons over the age of 14. The children’s 
was to translate the i was designed for use with children aged 8-13. In general the procedure 
e.g. ‘death penali s dpt concepts of the adult scale into more concrete and specific terms, 
school’, Some Ve Graes hanging thieves’, and ‘Sabbath observance’ became ‘Sunday 
replaced SEN St Sie did not require any alteration, however, and certain others had to be 
With SE eeng I he final set of 50 items (Table 1) was selected following interviews 
appropriate ages to establish that the meanings were satisfactorily understood. 


In ie} 
rde investi GE SE 7 
r to investigate the concurrent and discriminative validity of the children’s C scale, 


it was admin; 
ministered along with the original scale to 3 sample of 185 girls aged 12 to 16 (100 
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Pati dne li to discriminate between the aoe h adult scale (Wion se 
ation and scoring was identical to tha o scori es ¥ en Each ‘yes 
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theg: om T kb a 
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m p C! 8 
amh: ered item scores 2, 2S does CO The rang 
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SE: us responses of any kind score I- ; z the two sch 
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les discri Fig. 1, and means and s.D. 


Ty H 
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of Fig. 1 suggests that with this age-group the adult scale still has slightly better ro 
validity. The correlation between the adult and children’s scales was 0:86 (n= 185) whic 
be regarded as evidence of very satisfactory concurrent validity. 


e E ` ces 
Table 2. Means and S.D.s of conservatism scores, and the significance of the differen 
between schools 


State school (n= 85) Catholic school (n= 100) 


A 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. P (diff.) 

-oo! 

Children’s scale 34°64 1014 4748 8-77 < = 
Adult scale 36°86 1019 51°99 11°30 <o 


Split-half reliability coefficient: 
the first 25 items with total sco d lightly 
correction for test length. Both scales showed high internal consistency, but this was $ e eA 
higher for the children’s scale (0°89 compared to 0°84 for the adult scale). This result apie 
taken as evidence that the easier items of the children’s version have given rise to 


rline age-group. 


and applying the Spearman 


e . items use 
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Conformity in Ghana 


By IAN J. McKISSACK* 


University College, Cape Coast, Ghana 
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Decision Processes and Obsessional Behaviour 


By A. D. MILNER,* H. R. BEECH anp V. J. WALKER 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


Obsessional disorder has sever: 
basis of learning theory. The 
to such explanation, but the c 
repeated checking, which ten 
common denominator of these symptoms 
indecision being characteristic of the pro 
which are of great importance, Ritualist 
the result of an overpowering 
activities, while ruminations co 
has any validity, it should be Strate and explore, in simple labo 
situations (see, e.g, Audley, 196 2 söre decision-making abnormality a! 
obsessional patients, 
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The Use of the MMPI for Personality Study of Singapore Students 


By Z. N. KADRI 
University of Singapore 


For the first time the original English version of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (MMPI) was administered to Asian undergraduates in the Republic of Singapore. 
Although the survey was carried out among young men and women educated in a Western 
style, 15 out of the 566 questions considered to be highly colloquial were simplified for the 
For instance, ‘I very seldom have spells of the blues 
ells of sadness or depression’ and ‘I am often sorry 


ts were non-Christians professing other Asian $ 
y to alter questions Pertaining to religion. For example, ‘1 8° 
Place of worship regularly’ and ‘1 rea! 
ad my holy book several times a week’. jon 
a period of six weeks during the 1968-69 academic mi 
duate enrolment was 3358, of which 76 per cent were Op 
ple was random in that every third subject, from among r 
tre during the stated period for preventive inoculations S 
Jete the 


D = 
klet forms of the MMPI and answer sheets and the purr s 


was explained. Th ring Va 

ten l EN were told that rapid answe 
e p than long deliberation They were also advised to avoid i I onses d 
total number thus approached, 18 did E een with 


e ` 
Purpose was to ascertain the ‘real average’ profi 


200 i 
200 male, 60 female) was representative of the D iones? 


he table are results of asimilar M- pe 


mean readings on D, Mf, Pt, Ge and 
scores for our female students were lo 
scales. The Singapore men’s standa 


ces, The most Plausible explanation of ee ope 
merican groups and ours lies somewhere bet 
go 


U. : 
se of the MMPI for Personality Study of Singapore Students gi 


| Common kno: 

. wl e è - 

internalization be ege) desirable answers to the MMPI queries and the process of 
a ctive— Garg 7, 

the case of the Hong tee a norms of Western culture as postulated by Fong (1965) 


Table 1. Mean standard scores on MMPI scales 


University of Si e e 
niversity of Singapore students California college students (1954) 


Re 


ean ee 
Men (n=200) Women (n= 60) Men (n=707) Women (n=763) 


ü P eegen ee 
GD. Mean S.D. 


b 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean 


L 
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t of the Social Medicine 
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assistance in processing 


and Or wish 
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"Se epartment of the University of Singapore for 
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e gr ve sick- Jones. 
Automation and Behaviour: A Social Psychological Study. By J. K. Chadwi 
London: Wiley-Interscience, 1969. Pp. xi+ 168. 42s. 


i ishers. This 

i begin a review thus, but this author has been ill-served by his es o 
i Toa book to read which has been encountered for a ee Graes a 
e i at. Within an attractive dust-jacket < ee epes 
EE Penge Gen A S type which seems designed to ao D s been 
wel Get aeonit And lest this be thought a quirk of the EEEN Be on ril 
Man to others for their spontaneous comments and their Goen cs eege? eg 
seems to be a matter of uneven spacing between the letters of many age eegenen F 
and unpleasantly small type for the inserted quotations from interviews a ehanou Ta 
references at the end of each chapter, which makes it so hard on the ey A cb publishe 
excusable in a war-time production is not good enough for a two-guinea 
1969 and one fears it will put off many readers. 


are 


i are 
There * 
F x ` : one. A m 
Dr Chadwick-Jones deserves better because his subject is an po er behaviour Ge 
few well-documented studies of the effects of automation on jobs, attitudes a . 


e is tO 
a ` s area 1S 
atest addition to our rather scant literature pron section a 
consequences of technological change in the eee proce 
the steel industry whereby hand operations were superseded by a continuo 


in 1950757! 
4, S e A Se ` ` vas studied in 195 Det 
requiring different skills and new job roles. The pre-change situation was 


$ ; aj iewed- he 
gand tinning operations were ee from ks 
51 employees who had been ee ep? per? 

old factory to anew plant were interviewed. This was at the end of 1962, with s 


S men 
i vork situation 5° inter” 

men concerned having moved to the new wor and int 
or six years Previously, In addition, observati i 


investiga" f 
. A á inves o 
viour over a considerable period at each stage of the rt 


technology is described, and this is fol 
in terms of the characteristics of work gr 
outcomes of the changeover, This H 
dealing with the attitudes and beh 


a 

DH a sit d 

ange», ate 

lowed by three chapters on the pre-cha' anticipate 


S S cha 
aviour of individuals and groups after the , 


` A jons’, cê, 
hapter 8 on ‘The Enduring Structure of Dissatisfaction Ja 
that although some initial difficulti 


te 
an on the former weekly shift pattern fC D p$ 
he before-and-after situation of supervisors and managers forms the subject h WE 
12 and 13. These are based on the observations of the research worker and the P 

of these roles sho 


, but rath 
chapter on Supervision, not with his cus: 


u! 
supe 1 tomary ‘Summary’, but with ‘Some g 
on the implications of his findings. 


hb 
Deg? 
à : hth? cn 
Chapter 14, ‘Conclusions’, is rather disappointing. It summarizes again oe igs 
been said before and suggests, tentatively and Speculatively, how social behaviou dist" 
assessed and planned for in or; 


D . E irica D 
nes’ findings in relation to other eee w 
The references are there throughout the book (more from sociology than Day apt? sof 
are mentioned simply in Passing and an opportu 


eC 
able to envisage what could be the e oft 
next step. Nevertheless, all those directly or indirectly concerned with the effe 
nology on behaviour should read this book. 
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Attachment 

ela: and Loss, Volume 1: Attachment. By John Bowlby. London: Ho arth 
11969. Pp. xx+428. 635. ae 

Attachment is the fi 
: D Ge Get i st volume of a two-volume series, of which the second is in preparation 
958 and 1963 on tl ae sams ground as the series of papers published by Dr Bowlby beteen 
ere is more SE effects of the loss of mother-figure in infancy or early childhood, but 
erives from ethol SE discussion of the bases of the theory of instinctive behaviour which he 
Presented in the fi eg ana control systems theory. Volume 1 is concerned with the problems 
e ei Fab ie Gëss of the series, ‘The Nature of the Child’s Tie to his Mother’ (1958)- 
E Ytical literature SE four parts, which are followed by a 17-Pase review of psycho- 
ta of Dr Bowlb ion the child’s tie to his mother, and 28 pages of references. The principal 
y’s research are detailed records of how young children respond to the 


Experi: 
o ences of being separated f á S S S 
/ arated from and later reunited with mother. Very little direct use 
ut information on the numbers of 


this material į 
e erial 
Es ren Kee, however, and one is left witho 
ow-up Ga circumstances surrounding their separations, the nature and duration 
ee € first part N a the role of the male parent. 
diffe, these with Fr GE sets out the assumptions from which the author starts and com- 
psy ats being seg s. The underlying theme is that the views are compatible, the main 
e analysis in f, e abandonment by Dr Bowlby of the retrospective approach usual in 
Pirical See avour of direct observation of children. Chapter 2 presents a precis of the 
be Ose of SE from those of Dorothy Burlingham and Anna Freud (1942, 1944) 
“nations are oe Westheimer (1966) and Robertson and Robertson (1967), for which 


e se 

Cont: cond pa g 

the Si systeme e of the book is concerned with inst 
» = Work engineering is drawn. Ethological 


of Ko 
nrad Lorenz and Niko Tinbergen is cite 


and an analogy with 
ted in this part; 
f the concept of 


inctive behaviour, 
material is incorpora! 
d and the relevance o 


IMprin¢: 
Se urged 
the third pa; 
Part, entitled ‘Attachment Behaviour’, Dr Bowlby deals with the nature and 


UNction 

(X of atta 

Patrol Diere behaviour in subhuman H and then outlines a 

Date 4 deals A ema to this phenomenon. i 

or th, DE the vith the ontogeny of human attachment. I tion the author denies 

at rte © that mothering should always be provided by 3 child’s natural mother, 
have Nake cannot safely be distributed among several figures. It seems likely that all 

attac e deprived ` children will corroborate g atthe more insecure 

Cums to Sa to his principal figure the more inhibite zely to be in developing 

; er figures. Various studies of ich children in different cir- 


ces fo 
cus o t 
n one figure are cited, and the importance of 


rimates and in man, 


D 


esents the question, 


t he should have as much as 
‘How 


mMm: 
Much S to want, O T a ; g 
ne wonders if it is heretical to rat 


Othering ` 
to flttachment, at good for mother?’ ge theoreti 1s it is 
back p ped t » Volume 1, clearly written and highly readable, is basically theoretic? ; 
E the Sg Loss, Volume will present kee) empirical studies which will adequately 
JoY WELLS 
Stug; 
dies 3 
nm A ` 
Methuen nimal and Human Behaviour, Volume 1. By Konrad Lorenz. London: 


>I 
970. Pp. 403. 8os. 
Human Behaviour. 


hi 
No AS book e 
Studies JP titled ies in Animal and 
es some : «Jy as Studies ™ Animal an x 
à o what misleadingly 4s : is designated ‘volume 


One 
Hm K 
voy Ea an beh; R S h, since the 
u uth aviour are included thoug Son e: 
a OT presumably intends to remei the lack py reprinting other work in a further 


D 
Sa T Dr Vol 
x um : 
Pers writte Unfortunately no such overall plan 1s revealed. N 
and 1942 are reproduced in volume one. Of 


Writt 
en by Lorenz between 1937 
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in 
these the well-known ‘Der Kumpan in der Umwelt des Vogels’ has already Kam 
English as ‘The Companion in the Bird’s World’, and forms the arnap ROTE Sage 
recent experimental work on imprinting. All six papers were translated mais age Jess 
book, and five appear in English for the first time. The new ‘Kumpan rea ie tr Stator; 
well than the older version, but this is a carping criticism since Robert Martin, t the origina 
has managed a good English style. Of the five newly translated papers one is t ° E which 
account of Lorenz’s observations on jackdaws and other corvids, the main gist aturalisti¢ 
appears in his book, King Solomon’s Ring. Three Papers are concerned either with na 


t 
; : Spr] ai he mos 
observations of birds or are philosophical deliberations on the concept of instinct. T! ee, 


in which he attempts to clarify points or show how 
writings. SS fficient to 
Lorenz’s stature and contribution to animal behaviour study are themselves su „d in the 
justify the publication of a collection of his work. English-speaking students SE eae? 
development of animal behaviour study will be grateful for this Opportunity to consu 
Lorenz painlessly. Lorenz, however fi 
printing the work and this he does in the form of an introduction. -ergani 
On reading the introduction, one is likely to experience the same kind of ie intro” 
i stify 


jews have 
DH . x; rT d e H 
» In his recent book, On Aggression. These vi hips 


‘comeback’ of a retired boxing champion. 


It may be an exaggeration to say 
outweighed the service done by 
Lorenz’s scientific status, The 


ress 
that the disservice to ethology done by On ene 
all his previous work, but the book certainly did n 


. A . DH 7) aw 
shes about indiscriminately, knocking down str extent 
res” 
day 
em" 
H tinct. He poses as some mo jsfactio” 
tics and dissenters, and expresses ‘justified SCH 
unt of doctrinaire attack is directed’. His ansv 


seen atl 
SS Ce to be that they should sit and watch birds and read the works of Whitm g 
einrot: ip 
a e om 
‘ a sige ier for animal behaviour study occurred during the 1950S with a € at 
Ogether, litera y 1n a series of confrontat; 7 y It might | goti 
T e saa s tons, of ethology and psychology. 


; e 
nt to point out that after tensive” iye) 
: à more t airly intens’ , 
we are still unable to decide whether imprinting in Za bi Sobel insti” Jet 
Process or whether it can be accounted for in terms of à eg ge How ml of 
then are we able t associative learning. 


Ctive labels for particular behaviour Di 


gloomy. Itis possible that, by the time Psychology or ethol ble to contribute t°. 8 it 
sions concerning the desirability Or outcome o Partie) Ki Sie courses © acti ent 
will be too late to prevent blowing ourselves up or ean Weiche our enviro” pav? 
But we should not pretend, in the name of ethological or ps A “et on EN that WY nes 
all the answers now. If we are to make decisions, it should be ot S we hey are polit!” nc® 
even if they are made by scientists What i Se oak ar they 


' 
D | Zem 
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Science 

, Technol 

brid nology and Ameri . : 

ge, Mass.: MLT. <a Policy. By Eugene B. Skolnikoff. Cam- 


When i 
en it fir 
KEE 
> er two years 
Public ta yn ALE Tog ge ago, Eugene Skolnikoff’s book was one of the f 
atan ye THe reas issues 0 political science th i etewte 
sessm ecent publicati e that fall into the area of sci 
Natur: ent of this v e of the paperback editi science and 
Ge apes eee $ ck edition holds o ` 
Soa ees wihi polt e in light of more recent thinking both SS ee ne 
and th tikoff’s e, ics and more specifically on the policy pro! it = ofthe 
Eë i OCR d y'on y process itself. 
associated technolo ee the impact of the sciences (essentially the natu 1 sci 
gies on foreign affairs. Furthermore, he speaks Weg see 
, S only as an 


academi 
1c ob: 
server bu 
r but also as on e o W 
as e who served for five y! i 
years on the White House St: 
aff of the 


resident’ 
n e 
ld- « t's Scientific Advi 
Advisory Committee in the U.S T jecti i 
o The objectives of his study are two- 
between science and technology 


to fore; rst to provide : 
evaluate affairs Ht oo Bee analysis of the relationship 
get ag Grganization within prerequisite to understanding; and second to explai 
det, idence the ie Heng el ime meee 1o SE that 
ile rative Struie cess’. The emphasis of this book i e fi 
Parte e iPtions ane and hence much of the latter ae ears co! ee 
emandg nts have scltistted ¢ the organizational forms adopted by the Executive sare ré 
n eing made ae i (or failed to adjust) to accommodate the increasingly so! hi ti ee 
reader only them by aspects of science and technology. Pe 
: butina y passingly concerned with the intricacies of Ameri 
tive] © volu rested in the effect of scienc deri A sle oie: an 
co Y with ¢ me will hold out m science on the broader issues of policy, Parts II and 
SCH ; tatio ZC Soliey dsa ap than the later sections. These two sections deal respec- 
rai e l În space And GE sein Vesper? from the scientific enterprise (e.g. 
ee ems thor >blems oF possible een? t mier? of developing international science 
FDC $ 1 menta a iteration) or more indirectly foreign policy 
portant scientific and technological elements (e.g. arms control, 


N ec 
Onomi 
"De au nic assista A 
Points thor is at his mee, bilateral and multilateral relations). 
in underlining how, in many cases, the narrow and isolated view- 
„maker on the other, have resulted either 


Conn: the sci : 
nflict E the one hand and the policy 
e Sa hus, Pi enters or in the non-recognition of the ‘total’ or systematic nature of 
ements collaboration ( ists have sometimes failed to appreciate the political nature of 
may serious. p. 217), too great an emphasis on international programmes by 
y weaken national capabilities (p.79). A further example comes from 
e observed 


© ar 
top. EN of d 
ave‘ velo; 
of un Pment ai eae 
"` the ag derrated the ce SS field where initially the scientific community ar 
plexities of development ` and to have lacked ‘any clear conception 
yelopment process > The many difficul- 


ties ; actual 
i al role of sci 
188-95). ved with a and technology in the dev 
area are well illustrated in the section on technology transfer (pp. 
Skolnikoff frequently slips 


plishing the ‘systemic analysis’ that he sets 
or the word ‘must’ introduce solutions 
hat through neglect of situational 


f behaviour are © ered as ‘obvious’ pro- 
it should be noted that the 


x issues than are ascribed to it 


e 
tructures 


o 
fro Wever, whil 
i ile ably d 
y demonstrating situational complexities, 


off eScript; 
to 1Ption į 
"H Droa D int 8 
Which See, Too pL without first esta 
Nstra; © Not so m ten phrases such as ‘if. - - then 
Time E uch at error i 
Meg considerati r in themselves 
eration of alternative modes © 


OF acti 
tion, I 
n contrast to such simplification, 


here © over th 
e ‘tec 

hnology gap’ has involved more comple: 

atin, al have, with th, al structures easily ac 
Scien of Shar, anisms Si e passage of time, proved far from satisfactory (e.g. U. 
assist, S Bee eh oceanograph Pp- 246). 
Scient ce Sag frequentl er errors is that his analysis is stru d so that the content of 
of the c come Time for oa appears: unimportant, yet doxically he criticizes an overseas 
insigh author TE oe ack of sufficient understanding of sc tself and of how the 
xee and in science ates’ (p. 294)- Yet even more puzzling i ven the experience 
Dro tion KR A at the executive level, the text 1S d of personal 
dEr mmes ( ion other than that readily obtainable frora e 

tle See ch ‘can involvemen 

Sad d is too little emphasis on policy as a process, 
land psychological factors governing 


iden ); however, frequently t 


ce of ai : 
ny consideration, in dept 
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z e r ned 
decision-making in these areas. To Skolnikoff rational policy-making cen? E the 
ls is seen as ‘fortunately’ absent (p. 13) and it is perhaps with regard to thi he literature 
ot is already somewhat dated. The last two years have seen a vast increase in the ` sume 
ane ieeeiad ee in general and policy analysis in particular. The Gene con DE 
this literature ranges from the incrementalist doctrines of Lindblom bs eh approach to 
orientated ideas of Etzioni and Dror; its emphasis is essentially on a sy Sarr yet they 
complex problems. It is clear that such methods are not without their noon of policy 
seem to offer greater hopes of achieving an analytical base towards an understan 
problems than the somewhat ad hoc methods employed in this text. ich, in a clear 
However, such criticisms should not detract from the qualities of a book, —— chnology 
and uncomplicated style, delineates many of the complex interactions of science an =a of the 
with the foreign policy process. It is informative and Provides novel insights to aaen to 
problems involved. That it sometimes, enticingly, holds out rather simplistic a 
these issues should be taken as a challenge rather than as a mark of failure. 


W. 1. JENKINS 


. Collier- 
Personality: A Behavioral Analysis. By Robert W. Lundin. London: Co 
Macmillan, 1969. Pp. ix+464. 75s. 


1961) 
This ‘revised and updated’ version of Personality: An Experimental Approach ( ant 


P > k n ope 
boasts approximately 100 new references, most of which deal with recent work oF 
conditioning of human subjects, tially 


8 e ` sen b 

But while there are man ’, Professor Lundin’s game remains Ze an indi- 
the same: to define ‘personality’ out of existence by describing it as the sum total o „ding "° 
vidual’s learned responses. In a lively and for ing 


arnin’ 

Skinner, discussing many aspects of the ex 

theory, and landing out wit! 
His enthusiasm is buoya 

nize a rare treat—a thoro 


ugh exploration of theories and results in an important 

psychology which also is fun to read. timis™ 

The book’s virtue is its occasional vice, since enthusiasm tends to brim into ovet-OP be Pre” 
For example, ‘experimental neurosis gives us a good deal of understanding about Gg than 
cipitating causes of abnormal behaviour in humans’ sounds like an article of faith rat some 
a conclusion based on fact And Lundin’s Preference for everyday language leads cet 
times to describe at the expense of explanation: discussing the origin of ‘escape be™ skin8 
he writes: ‘many individuals, the “lone wolves” who walk by themselves, seldo enc? 
advice or counsel from others, have had in their past too many aversive stimuli in the H 
and activities of other people’, 


` >e Perceived as aversive by some people, labels but does little t° er tiv’ 

However, academic nit-picking apart, Lundin makes many positive points. His° EA 
interpretations of Freud’s theories on anxiety and defence mechanisms are always (OË po 

and sometimes illuminating. While his attempts to draw ental analogue pich 
always convince, his open-minded con aw an experim 1 


sal 
o 
Non-Freudian Personality Theories, al 


By P. James Geiwitz, Belmont, Calif.: 
Cole, 1969. Pp. xi+ 147. 205, 


by Edward L. Walker. 


Inevitably, the author has made selecti 
which are of more historical significan: 
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enterprisi i 
me ing choices—Atki i 
nitive: eam ER studies of achievement motivation and Festinger’s of 
search, although they d orw ard because the ideas raised have generated a SS? d Ve Ge 
g One omission that o ze in themselves have the status of general behaviour Le z ES 
emphasis ean resistin d n a little surprising. Geiwitz explains. e e 
Bet 2 ather than particular theori he fi i i M 
SS See han pai a ries, the actor-analytictheory of Ey: 
nd roo , reas Cattell’s simil: yas’ i ; Cen 
m Sech s nilar approach was’, but this H i 
es il aoe was’, seems lame, since he has 
Ges BEE an Dollard and Bandura & Walters, although these could be said 
aps Geiwitz’ oe 
shely; eiwitz’s u = i i i 
elving Eysenck and leri cautious line on factor analysis takes us to his more basic reason for 
giving Cattell relatively little space. He complains, ‘there is no question 
iately, with results that are 


that 
such te S 
s chni na - 
Bbrkëgriegeneieebaes often applied blindly and inapprop™! 
u eaningle: : 
it meaningless’, and suggests that our present trait constructs, to which 
jation in human be- 


actor analysis h S 
Kg This ee do not appear to account for much vari 
e Ee "ewesch eier Zeg us beyond scientific reserve and over the brink into 
bs Come ing the positive gains that have been piled up by factor- 
D Personality th, this book represents an important jo 
cit steaming ioe, have ploughed through Hall & 
rows and muttering ‘there must be an easier way’ 


ciwitz fo 
r having si 
n i 
g signposted it so well. 
JEFFREY GARLAND 


b well done. Year after year, students 
Lindzey and similar tomes, cradling 
. There is, and all credit to 


Brain 
Dama 
e Mi 
ge and the Mind. By Moyra Williams. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 


I 
970. Pp. 175, EN 


d, lucid definitions of most of the main 


his 
Pat Paperb: n 
te: ack provides a wide view of the fiel 
and stimulating speculations about their 


msofi S 
Phys; impa p 
Ysiological ie attributable to brain damage, 


clini as the un 
Probie, ad e aang of shorthand (for the reader trying to absorb a mass of 
The f S are generou data); but the unavoidable limitations also. Memory and perceptual 
More SC comparison d reviewed; spatial and topographical disorders receive less attention. 
Omogeneity į etween the effects of focal lesions and dementia perhaps assumes 

in the focal lesion group than the evidence warrants, 
cf. printer’s error 


figu. 
res are 
i cont: 3 
roversial (cf. labelling on Fig. 11, P- 7 13), oF misleading ( 
neuropsychology will find this book a 


f reference. 
FREDA NEWCOMBE 


ork SEH Psychology. Edited by Perry London and David Rosenhan. 
ondon: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1968. Pp. ixt+644- 945 


Undaty, ons 


Fo 
New y 
f textbooks devoted specifically 
refer to call it). This is 
ommon affliction in some areas of 
o with textbooks of psychiatry 
ming to represent 
to be textbooks, 
sonable range of 


umber © 


to ae there h 
as been a welcome increase in the n 
some authors P 


not to oral 
Psych, ay Fee Siy” (or ‘psychopathology’ as 
squen But wie see a proliferation of such books, a ¢ 
the wc ding as en, for so long, we have had to make d 
tis he field A sychology, or books with a narrow orientation presu: 
Zen incttening no even collections of papers (albeit valuable) pretending 
"A. © textbook W to be able to refer to and recommend to students a rea 
t Foun > Suss (Wil e others are Psychopathology 
dën ru dations iley) and Principles of Psychopathology by Brendan Maher (McGraw-Hill). 
Dok VE lightwej has been rather dismissed as an 
ghtweight’, One needs to be clear: as to the readership of such a 
i ve coverage of 


ab ef 
r No Ore d omg 
nfo! Siete it. When welcoming te comprehens! 
ology this reviewer had in mind (1) the psychology undergraduate seeking 
(2) the postgraduate trainee clinical 


Sy, 10; 
ch Do 
Olog:., A One g 
Bist needin area of an over-full curriculum; 
g more detailed treatment of and reference to the field of abnormal 
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behaviour; (3) the trained professional needing to keep abreast of his subject; (4) nT 
tives of related professions aiming to keep informed (or even become experienced panei | be 
e.g. DPM candidates). Any other group to whom the book might have appeal RECH 
regardable as a bonus. Within such a readership classification London's and ee 
book might be regarded as having the edge over the other two for group 1. Buss’s and Ma Zen 
books, however, might win in groups 2 and 3, while there would not be much to Ee 
group 4: each book has advantages and disadvantages for this readership. London and se 
han, however, would probably collect more bonus points from biologists, sociologists, n 
and the so-called intelligent layman or fringe professional. REEE T 
This does not make London’s and Rosenhan’s book a ‘lightweight’ to this reviewen, ome 
regards it as a commendable asset to have begun at the beginning and tried to set aopn SS 8 
basic concepts in simple terms (some admirable visual aid diagrams, however, do ten ic 
offset by some quite superfluous and naive Photographs and ‘ pop’ colour-plates). From a 
starting point, however, it has taken the authors 140 more pages than Maher and 180 


or 
e ve got as far 
uestionable whether they have got 


“tors 
` `, ribut 
use London’s and Rosenhan’s cont a wide 


or lay 


ality 
malit) 
chology approaches abnor 


us an 
SC? ES anus # 
t and deals with ‘positive abnormalities’ such as va? seem 
his see 
xion 
the 


seen so much on the way. This is partly beca 
have often become rather wordy and protracte 


audience); and partly becaus 
from the statistical viewpoin 
creativity as well as the more 
to be a good idea and allowab] 
however, it seems to serve litt] ndly 
Statistical average tend to be dealt with these da 


Jill be 
they are hardly the concern of the bulk of the inferred readership of this book whe, vs pil 
yo og upon problems of the social casuality (whether Prisoner, patient, parishione" 

or client). 


. ` ook 

Thus Foundations of Abnormal Psychology is iced) a 
for its essentially sim i conta! 

great deal of useful material. 


an overweight (and hence overpr 
i . . sit 
PProach. This is a pity because 1 ters 

London and Rosenhan themselves show in their eg? ute 
tertainingly as wellas lucidly. Hirsch and Hofstetter cor of-dat? 
n area of ignorance or OUH Aer 


itish reac 
Several other names a e familiar to British ime 
re fam 


such as Ross Ashby, Bandura, Treis e 4 s taken | an, 
off from his own series of book: man and Brendan Maher himself, who ha mics 


the k 
es one to the half-way stage + mews 
alities. It is the conceptual nations e 
Ss of social and learning explan k 


up-to-date work is includ 
behaviour consequent up 


is part of the current endeavour to establish that criteria of ab lity should not be rest” io? 
to medical concepts of ‘illness’, Yet abnormal behaviou a En Wammer? or et a! 
seems to this reviewer to be Just as legitimate a field of T eck oe? wien mm gi d ot 
behaviour arising from genetic defects or adverse Eet em? in child b ols 

It remains to mention one outstanding feature of excellence which will commen aie wad 
to any student concerned to revise in a hurry, or to any r h er to fin hi the” 
readily into the literature. This is the summary to be found ion gesch chaptët, tog os) 
with a glossary of terms used, a list of references, with title: pe SE ourna soU! eat 
and a list of suggested further readings with a th (not simply j out a 


this reason, for its readability, and because of the paucity of tex R is field, d 
and Rosenhan’s book should find j ty of textbooks in this o 


libraries. Buss’s and Maher’s books, however, 
personal bookshelves. 
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Changin, ` 
e Man’s Behaviour ' 
1969. Pp. 282, e haviour. By H. R. Beech. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 


Beech re. n 
derala te eg and balanced discussion and evaluation of one of the newerand exciting 
The book can be zéie and science of helping human beings, that of behaviour therapy 
Useful to a profe read and understood by a general audience as well as being pertinent and 
Plethora of rese ssional practitioner. The past few years have seen the publication of a 
holds iS Gun seeren papers, case studies and books on behaviour therapy. Beech’s book 
in scone of së, well with at least the half-dozen other recent behaviour therapy treatises 
een published i comprehensibility and illustrative case studies. Despite all that has 
Sas by its sheer ae therapy, its definition and parameters are still in dispute 
herapy Eeer ` eech takes a definitional middle road in referring to behaviour 
ae Part on learnin n of techniques’. He makes quite clear that these techniques, based in 
€rnative, not an ae theory and other experimental psychology results, offer a very real 
adjunct, to traditional psychotherapy- Beech presents the by now almost 


Stand, 

ard behavi 

ce aviou ear : d A gege? p 

dures r therapy techniques involving desensitization, relaxation, aversive pro- 
d self-control. Modelling techniques 


and toki 

as well represented in the book. 
t a cultist. In fact, throughout 
ks to evaluate the evi- 
ainst behaviour therapy’ primarily in 
ghout Beech’s evaluation hinges on 
al weaknesses of behaviour therapy 
and clinical application are clearly 
aviour therapist who is basically an 


tha ntist wwe 4 
t he emphasizing ‘a critical approach to his own theories and treatments, so 
o provide help rather than seeking 


A is 
Evid constan: — : 
ence tly asking questions about his failure t 


which 
con er . . 
h, firms an existing viewpoint’. 


e de ` 

Se to the an entire chapter to ‘the case ag 

mee findin reger and McGaugh critique. Throu 

Se ae as Sie as it should. Many of the theoretic 
Plored by nelear linkage between the laboratory 


appli B i 
Pplieq Scie eech. The view presented is that of a beh: 


response 


Others may 


Eec 

em 2 NOWwey a . 

del äis addins’ does not give a complete view of current behaviour therapy- 

y i ional factors such as its linkage to more general behaviour influence proce- 
f a social behavioural model of 


Bac Sa social psychology, the implications o 
Social A, Lehaviour d posed to the more traditional disease m 
be Button, erapy beyond the one-to-one relations 
Vi an o " . 
Ae tsap deeg Beech’s frustration in his conclusion that research in this area of beha- 
inyo cial Priori still ‘piecemeal, small-scale, and inevitably p’ in its scope because of 
Wher ce ay a Fortunately, this well-written and enjoy: k is likely favourably to 
eit should Professional attitudes, appearing aS i i xcellent Penguin series 
reach a wide audience. 
LEONARD KRASNER 
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ie Ech in Clinical Practice. By Benjam 
ork: Oxford University Press, 1967- Pp.x+3 


in medicine, 


Ther 
Duc, € title ; 
Sie s Jaw, education, 


here this book h : : ii ppe" 

i S — w: lications a 

d ` D od e Zeien ‘ele e Za ‘vities are only mentioned 

vi there, j ork’, which is rather misleading, aS these activities ` ¢ 

Deeg Don ree ions looked into this book for informa- 
i S g. If members of these professions oo cen 

elated to their problems, they wou be 

associated in 


th PPointaa” PS ; 
he yo ite Ychological tests were specifically r "Deen 


S i i D Se 

ith ge fact a description of the practice of clinica 
sychiatr 

ae eee s itself to 


tee s 
à Son 
test ques nt, clearl 
swr. © Which ; y, of the authors’ own me s 
AN = i i u] erabundance of 
secu lable to clinical poycholoe St Gate P led “Theoreti- 
a 
he function of clinical psycholo- 


Dou are avai l 
Bier, ang ations $ Gs to clinical psychologists. d 
i ns consi son i : 
ett mee chapter on psychometric techniques, 

I andachapteron projective techniques, 
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Sual 
Itis an Way w 
a few assessment 


Maod th 
Mly € sort 
be Wee ii Problems they are presented wit! 
er intelligence scales and the MMP 
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s, 
mainly the Rorschach. These two chapters contain exceptionally clear accounts of hete 
and there is a very good section on types of pathological thinking as shown on the Ror T 
The second half of the book, ‘Clinical Applications’, also consists of four chapters, e T 
with evaluation in psychoses, neuroses, etc., ‘central nervous system impairment e 
forensic psychology. These chapters consider the types of problem which arise ett 
category, and are well illustrated with case histories and detailed test results. The @ s 


d s which W! 
keep their feet well on the ground, and are always concerned to make statements wh 
be of some practical value to the patient. 


The good thing about this book is 
ductions of schizophrenic or de 
the psychologist never sees. T 
referring agents, e.g. ‘What ar 


a Or 
that the case records are not presented as typical E 
Pressed patients; such records tend to be textbook cases W tl 
hey are presented as answers to actual questions posed : e 
e the relative weights of organic and functional factors a 
patient’s illness?’ The authors take us through the process of analysing the question, ! 


t 
3 S 5 1 the 
view, interpretation of test results, tọ the eventual report. To those of us who = than 
American clinical psychologists haye greater scope and executive control of the Pate ation 
we do, it is comforting to note that 


e kä 1 

du 1 "te these psychologists, at least, seem to work in sth cases 
very similar to ours, with similar Problems. Also, they do not shrink from quot! 

where they were forced into fence-sitting reports of the kind we know too well. 
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ae ae Dawson’s Traditional versus Western Attitudes 
cale and Presenting Some New Information from Africa 


By MALLORY WOBER 


Department of Psychology, University of Bristol 


ale of Traditional and Western values, developed 
pics yield scores on westernness of response 
al of Traditional and Western items are also 
rkers and clerks, in a South Nigerian 
some shortening and changes in the 
wal of western items by a group 


Thi 

by eg extends work on a compound sc: 

for Gach ii (1967) in Sierra Leone. Eighteen to 

available, re overall subscale scores for approv' 

industry, Dife groups of respondents are manual wo: 
rences from Dawson’s studies include: 


Scale: ogi 

H fo} H S 8 . 

Is accom gicality’ in the responses received, in that appro 
panied by some rejection of traditional ones; lack of whole-scale high correlations 


betw. 
pie nn oe attitudes and rated work efficiency. It is suggested that the method of 
comprehensi iffered between the two studies and may have affected results. An element of 
Strong PO Lach have affected Dawson’s studies which could be partly responsible for 
comprehensi ations between measures of attitude and work efficiency, this element of 
ings is ihat may not have been so salient in the present study. A similarity with Dawson s 
(western-)eq at some signs of ‘ resurgence’ of less western views 1S found among some more 
eld at ra people. There is also similar evidence of dissimilar attitudes being 
Presented a Ve certain groups, on certain topics. The overall design of Dawson's device is 
Study Which eing very useful and capable of suggesting sensitive pointers to an SC of 
of attitudes, may question one of the basic assumptions of balance or consistency theories 


Day 
intermedia has developed scales for measuring Traditional, Western 
attitude o c attitudes among peoples in West Africa. He has related m o 
1967) and "EEN 1963a) with work efficiency, with styles of perceptual in erence 
with levels of educational attainment and ‘exposure to western influence 
ut forward a ‘con- 


196 
d $ Ce two more recent papers (19694, b) Dawson has p or phere 
change cory of attitude change’. He suggests (1969% P- 41) t “4 wées? 
organize Ss 1s generally an adaptive process in which the indivi ual 7 Zem 

Ought traditional and western cognitive elements to achieve ev ency. GE 
ta onal at this reorganization process results in the — ei geg 
Context i and semi-western attitude objects, appropriate to the d : ei on S 
maladaptive t ahok cia paee Er ett Geen dee 
inconsistency, the individual and this will result in pressures 


hi 
and ‘ie 


f cognitive balance theory of attitudes ; 
orks of Heider (1944) 


plied in the w 
proadly supporting this type of 


D D 
e be commits himself to a form © 
tes this theory within the tradition im 


Festi 
theo inger (1957). He i ts his data as 
ty, whi . He interprets Sa pours two attitude- 
Dose ich embodi . ndividual harbour 
Sitio mbodies an assumption that if ani bes) ogician to be mutually 


Ive the dilemma. Dawson 


inner (apparent) drive for consistency, 


101 
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there will be a logic of events or situations, which will constrain an individual to 
review his attitudes and resolve them in some way. Three alternative kinds of 
resolution (at least) to the West African T-W dilemma would conventionally beheld 
to be possible. Either a person resolves his attitudes in favour of one distinct attitude 
Position (¢.g. Traditional); or he resolves in favour of the other (e.g. Western); 
thirdly, he may evolve a compromise embodying a new way of reconciling aspects 


ep š ‘ a os ; es 
of Traditional and Western attitudes. This third alternative is what Dawson sé 
manifest in his data. 


among Nigerian workers, along lines suggested by Dawson’s work in Sierra Gees 
2 ly follow the pattern of Dawson’s findings K 
ed below. Further, in examining the cena 
hereby an individual may articulate his attitu e 
which will also be explained below, may als e 
some of Dawson’s West African WT g 
ive may provide a better fit in explanation H te 
on for his own data, and it also seems approP™ 


Dien e S -nits to t 
1S raises a question about possible lim1 
€ncy theories. 


in 
à les (1967, 1969a) which were first developed 5 
h eighteen topics. Each topic is one on which it wW) 
assumed that a Traditional vi T) different from a Western view ( a 


aati “iy Vy SC r 
; tiation score (RY=W-T). The R ca? 
indicating its composition, namely W— -° ach 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


Subjects. T 
. Two groups of industrial work i 
of the Ae re strial workers were questio: d i 
as ned, all of the: 
There teas dä aae Pigwa Compin. factory at 'Sapele, fag nine ES 
D>. a age 29° D. 6:7) and Y Ss 
it, Sieg gi deve , S. 7) and 173 manual workers (me: 
tabe P clerks were a significantly youn soa ipo 
svod, Ed s e yy ger group than the manual work 
(explained ` ucation was assessed by a four-poi i ie 
ae ` point scale reflecting s! h i 
as a group EE clerks (3°76, S.D. 0°43) clearly have bag Heer 
di ech EE ; j: y d ‘ion 
a =, a ewer rkers (2°67, S.D. 0°83, using a cut-off-point between 3 and 4 
ese di 2 k ' 
Ac as well as tested ability and other indic 
used by aan ee groups apart. ‘The ‘amount of ‘western exposure’, which is a variabl 
Fee et eg? was not assessed in simple form here. It might be argued that dhadi 
theiwoiaceunati mene | way of operationalizing ‘western exposure’, and in this case 
ha Ee E groups have had very different ‘western exposure’ with the clerks havin, 
industry Zog er, it could be said that as manual workers have spent more time in Ge 
years) than clerks (7°8 years), in thi ‘western exposure’ 


r. 
bos at Een Ss of the manual workers were Ibos (distinguished as Eastern and Western 
Exactly ‘usa ; 30 per cent were of the Edo group of peoples, of the then Mid-West State. 
tom a variety ën of the clerks were Ibos, while 44 per cent were Edos, and the remainder 
ribe will not he tribes excepting, however, any Northerners. An analysis of attitudes by 
ifferences o e given here, for two reasons. Firstly, there were no definite and systematic 
tribe alone ace attitudes between tribes; further, these differences could not be ascribed to 
Whose effects. tribal groups also differ on education and on a number of other salient variables 
E nS have to be partialled out in a lengthy analysis. Such an analysis can be 
y examining some of the effects of these salient variables directly, which will 


e done, 5 
+ Seco i : : S : 
ndly, it has been decided not to focus on an intertribal analysis, whose scientific 
ible social cost of displaying unwelcome comparisons 


usefulness į 
in the ai is not held to justify the possi 
esting ent political context. 
alrea dy ee eg with the subjects were carefully 
n described at length (Wober, 19674). 


es, could all be treated as variables 


s respect the 


t 


managed and observed, and have 


The Questionnaire 
ely as possible, introducing 


that several topics were not 
le (T, Semi-T, Semi-W and 
t gly. It was too long, and people felt that 
ic did not refer exactly to the same topic they were 

i A host of judges could 


` This objection is not dealt wit 

i i western, and the others truly in 
g to different topic areas; or the 
Thus in the example given by 
cludes the elements ‘make 


Origi 
Binally į A 
onl y it was intended to apply Dawson 


rel 


: tween: b E 
Items cote could be satisfied with these 
rginally diverge from treating of the same topic. 
Judes the 


awson (1 
arr lech 94, Table 1) the T item on the topic of brideprice in 
ure’ and ‘bring families together’; the W item for the same topic inclu 
> Thus it is not certain whether responses 
inions on 


element ‘ft: d 
on this i with modern education and progress - 
her matters as "ly eme only the issue of brideprice, Or whether they reflect opin 
this di s 
b ée culty in item-writing was unavoidable, and occurred with the items devised for 
te © of Een well. The alternative of providing terse statements was not the favoured 
Petitive se unication with some of the less sophisticated respondents, for whom a more 
x ade to ap ntence was more suitable. Both the 'T and the W items for each topic had to be 
to essary, Cosi equally worthy views to hold, and to do this some degree of elaboration was 
t the Specifi E four sentence items for each topic, it is likely that more extraneous elements 
ific topic would creep in than if there were three sentence items per topic. In 
items more ‘jg0-topical’ (i.e. referring to one 
rove comprehension. So a three item per topic 
nal, Compromise and Western sentences. 


S w R 
te oe E 
e alone) hee hoped to make the present 
TUcture was = by this simplification to imp: 
opted, the items being the Traditio! 
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SÉ fan ces. 

The present data will concern only the responses for the hee oe NEE 

These had been recorded from the original protocols while in the field; = E 

the protocols were lost in travel from one university location to another, so Si ege? 
data are not, nor ever will Sieger This is a scientific loss, but does not £ 

cet vailable information. e 

Ca ig a ie present questionnaire omitted four used by Dawson, bu 

included four new ones (here labelled N to Q). 


Concept of the gift 

Practice of dowry payment 

Native v. modern medicine 

The existence of witches 
Traditional v. school education 
Polygamy v. monogamy 

- Women’s roles: home v. work 

- Congruence of age and wisdom 
Native customs v. modern Progress 


Wifely obedience v. democratic roles 
- Rich men’s obligations 

Ownership of discovered property ‘it 
- Chiefs, or government to administer D 
- Women’s clothing styles ic 
Preference for native v. western mus ns 
Trad. v. modern voluntary associatlo e 
Vernacular v, English as mother Fer) 
Trad. v. modern work group prefere 
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The scoring system was similar to that used by 


A ores 
Dawson. For each subject, four sg 
were derived, including the T, W and the W 


vas 
ore V 
—T overall scale scores. Further, a sc 

ic, for example as follows: 


Response scale 


SEN 
ng: 
Strongly Not p Som 
Topic C agree Agree sure Disagree Sec? 
A sick man should 80, or be taken to a +2 +1 o =I 

native doctor, as they know many 

things that European-trained doctors 

do not deal with = 
When someone is sick, it may be some- +2 +1 o =I 

thing that a native doctor should 

treat, though often it is best to go to 

a European-trained doctor -i 
A sick man should be treated by a 


+2 +1 o =a 
European-trained doctor only, as 
they have the proper medicines, 
while native doctors do not treat 
diseases scientifically 


rov? 
e Traditional position, and strongly a not 
i » —(~1)=3. This score ` e dif- 
sentence, but focuses S y thi? 
he possible scores foun pol? 


be, for this topic, 8. His component towards th 
by transforming the response scale positions to values 5, 4, 3, 2, 1), and towards the whol? 
W score would be 5. The minimum score on e 


aximum is 90. e eal 
Now it must be pointed out that the T and W scales are not unidirectional sca!©*. 198 


i i : ni 
starting from some ‘real’ minimum level at 18 to a maximum agreement with Wester” vcbaif 


d the terms Agree and Disagr ag of a 
non-committal opinion lies at a SCOT ° gsi 


e wg, EE 


A E 
E, vm 
ege, 
———— 
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both the T and W attitude constellations; this is a logically consistent position and can be 
reconciled, especially if one strategy implied in a cognitive consistency theory is correct, 
with agreement on some intermediate formulation (e.g. Semi-T, Semi-W, or Compromise). 

If a group has a T score near or above 54, and a W score also above 54, this denotes 
acceptance of two ‘logically’ opposed sets of statements. This is a position that is rationally 
inconsistent; no matter how emphatic an agreement there also exists with intermediate 
formulations, this does not alter (and certainly does not ‘ resolve’) the situation that in this 
Case orthodox consistency theory does not account for the facts. It will be seen below that 

awson’s data show several instances of such cognitive discrepancies (which are not neces- 
Sarily evidence of dissonance) at a group level. 

The sentence items were produced as follows: they were written with the aid of a Nigerian 


Ssistant. Trial questionnaires were given to classes of boys in a secondary boarding school, 


With whom after the responses had been given the items were discussed. This showed that 


oe T items were rejected, W items were approved, which implies among groups that the 
ark war conceptually distinct. Further group testing with boys of tk Ags E a govern 
exam peimieal college (which however had a much lower academic standar: ) rev sec? Cie 
grou pies of cognitive disparities’ in responses. This suggested cautions wae pe e Sie 
Pl administration. The sentences were further discussed before being S ized, wi r ` 
ere Geng doing a parallel study in the (then) Northern Region of Nigeria. It is accepte 
at the question of ‘scaling’, especially in research on cross-cultural change, is not one 
oun Ke some absolute baseline, but of adopting a relativistic Ce, e 
yet — will say that groups of sentences embody either a Western ora io be S uwe 
evoked = Judges may show a measure of disagreement with this. The presen ES 
a substantial measure of agreement between Nigerian and European observ rs as 


to their T ics among the groups 
and W ; ive data show that for a few topics among group: 
ti status; yet the normatıve ‘tem in special cases. This 


ested, tho ES 0 

Dee who support W items on the whole will support a d 

Pë i es i i hi up of people in 
S i t been valid for the group ot P 

, in these special cases, the scaling has not be a ne ea 


uesti n | 1 
in mg - This is not to be treated as a flaw in a methodological perspect 
ative terms 
ale - a 

, "` De administrative procedure used in Nigeria was not the same as had Deeg n 
or ge Leone. Whereas Dawson (1967) found that men with top Primary Cla SE 
this Ove ‘could cope with filling in the scale whether individually or 1n & one sa es Ca 
tenli as not found to be advisable in the present instance. As an example, on de SET 
“a zm to one sentence ‘I ’gree small’ (pidgin for ‘agree’, as distinct from gre = Ze? 

e ta on hearing the next item to which he also agrend change his first resp 

ained: ‘when I say “I ’gree small” what I mean is ““Ino’gree”’» 
i i rtant part 

in init and many other El showed that comprehension might EZ E GEM CH 

e ald oo esponses; for this reason, all questi individually gei ees AE 

rst pl of a Nigerian assistant (who had also subst: 

iagr. ace). No attempt was made to represent the response e? er 
ound te S as had been done in Sierra Leone. This was tried in de ot iyen pence o niar 
Medi Somda complexity, probably in that it involved encoding e e AER ECH eg? 
had es All responses were verbal. Importantly, most zepon a, 

D dealt with that they felt their views had been accurately 


Table RESULTS 
Correlati presents the scores of the two groups of 
Score fı 10n coefficients between the score for eac 
or the scale as a whole. 
S oa of the ranks in which the scores 
: p= pee ‘logically’ consistent 

Pat ~ Occupational groups are seen to present overall ‘logically hee 

SC of response. Manual workers have 4 T scale score of vie ba ER 
ap W 54, denotes some disagreement with T propositions, at the sa ore 
me Score of 71-48) the western items. The clerks show a stronger reJ 


subjects for each topic, and the 
h topic and that for the W-T 


from each occupational group may 
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of traditional items overall than do manual workers (ż=3:26; P<o-o1); and they 
also approve, but to a weaker extent than manual workers (t=3:38; P< o-o1), the 
W items. The W—T difference overall (Dawson's ‘Range of Variation’) is effec- 
tively equal in both groups (t=0-02: P> oij: f 
The sizes of the coeficients suggest that omission of topics K, M, H and possibly 
A would have improved the scales. Some topics, for example C, D, I and Q, 
correlate strongly among both occupational groups with the overall scale scores 


Table 1. Mean score on each topic for two groups of respondents, and correlation 
coefficients between scores on each topic and an index (W—T) of the whole scale 


Manual workers (n= 173) Clerks (= 50°) 


Mean topic 


score S.D: r:W-T "ei Se S.D. r: w-T 
6:69 1°97 0'21 A. Gift “82 r e? 
3°66 2°70 0-28 B. Brideprice el seg D 
716 2'37 0'49 C. Medicine 6'50 EK A ais 
5°47 2°51 0°26 D. Witches Fa 2°44 
6-73 2°23 0°36 E. Education ka 1'03 a 
6'75 2:69 044 F. Polygamy 756 1°70 KE 
g 3 1°45 0'35 G. omen’s roles 766 1°46 oaa 
673 2'02 0-29 H. Wisdom and age 7°48 1°63 o 
"32 2:06 0'33 I. Custom v. progress 5°92 2'28 SE 
‘dla 2°51 0'42 J. Wives’ obedience 6-06 077 Ze 
ot PG ëm K, Rich men 316 von 27 
pe D SHE Domim eO e Z 
; R M. Admin. of taxes ER 1°33 
e 229 Sie N. Women’s clothes We Ve = 
zas a, ee 4°66 2:26 ie? 
"Ss Ge 0°34 P. Voluntary assocns, 772 162 i 3 
a SCH 2'43 Q. English language 6:20 1°77 se 
9°39 R. Work loyalties 7:60 1:79 We 
48-38 916  —o85 i sgi 
Seen, 666 ege Leen 44°56 8:27 072 
poke mer ee 67°98 7'27 
23°42 12°87 


a, det. 
ted 4 ple error in Scaling. Yet it is felt that this a J: 
prefer the goal of reliability to that of validity. A glance at the previous së" 


ÅT 
"ER EE 
a 

Leg a 

Kehmen, $ 
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on whether wi 
kl i 
Poraka pic should be obedient or democratic, may illustrate this point 
ray neice på good correlation suggests that the item was ‘properly’ scaled 
— ~~ in line with those on other topics; but for the clerks there i 
tliat sealing is mi mg correlation with the overall scale score. This suggests 
order for one g A 
me nS ae roup, but not for ; i 
ra a relativistic view over sealing j paiet ` 
n general, the l 
Traditional ena show that both groups agree more with Western than with 
ulations, as for workers there are only two topics with scores 


below : : 
5 (the mid-point of the scale, at which approval for T or W is balanced); for 


clerks f 
our topics i i 
pics earn scores below 5, which derives from what was shown earlier, 
` 


that d 
erk W 
ok E eg emphatic in support of W items. 
u ; iai 

gert pt gees a western view on medicine. The company has a good clinic 
vas 5 d 

huis: Geer Se respected. Both groups had a less distinctly western view 
aft. Here is a topic on which there is evidence for people to contemplate 


fro 
m the traditi 
itional culture; while a western industry has little to say, either posi- 


tively 
or ne H ` Dë 
gatively, about witches. Thus traditional beliefs may continue uncon- 
roups prefer a more traditional 


fro 
nted wi ‘oe 
view on a some explicit western alternative. Both g 
R uesti e e : e 
Position. question of dowry or brideprice payments, though this is not an emphatic 
There i 
re is i o aS e 
some evidence here that attitudinal inconsistency (though it is not 


Manife 
st over 5 e A 
and also a oe may occur with specific topics. A man who accepts a T proposition 
one is in some way inconsistent; his score on that topic would be 5. 
ition on the response 


Anoth 
er wh : o à F 
scale, is als ose replies to T and W items differ by only one pos 
[o] i ` : ` : : P 
inconsistent (unless both his replies consist of rejection); this amount 


of incons; 
Onsisi ‘a j b 
tency will result in topic scores ranging from 4'0 to 6-0. Among manual 
and there were five such 


Worker. 
S s thr P Set 
Instances mem topics showed scores between these limits, 
mong the clerks. For these topics, many people are either agreeing 
tal on both; or they 


equally wi 
dpe T and W items; or they are equally non-commit 
vith both. Several people must therefore be showing cognitively in- 


consi: 

and ae patterns. This was in fact quite clear during the interviews, 

Mconsistencie weie which people were firm in maintaining, even when the 

claim that i s had been discussed. For this reason if for no other, 1t seems fair to 
incomprehension is likely to have been only a small element ın deter- 


mini 
te present results. 
On (1963b) maintains that men hol 


e less ` 
effici 
findings, ent workers. The present resu 


nal attitudes tend to 


ding more traditio 
Dawson’s pattern of 


Its do not support 


rrelate significantly with the W—T 
s separately. Several reasons might 
could have been non-comparable 
f the rating scales (Dawson, 19634; 
not That the present ratings 
just a random set of marks is $ hat there are correlations 
with RFT, r=0'26, P<0'05; 

able 1 shows that different 


Quite 

C 

Measure learly, work efficiency does not CO 
account Geet with the T or the W measure 
or this. The work efficiency ratings 


Id be comparable. 
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sS 

topics do not contribute uniformly to the total scales, and the same r 
exists in Dawson’s scales, as is finally disclosed in his recent (19694) stu 25 with 
discrepancies between the scales could account for the different en 
work efficiency. Thirdly, there may have been an element of miscompre, 
affecting Dawson’s results, though not the present ones. or f Vari- 

The measure which Dawson is correlating with efficiency is his Range oie E 
ation’ (W—T here). Dawson believes that when this entity is large, ae d 
preference for Western views, which is true. But he also interprets oe R ditional- 
close to zero (as with the Arunta; Dawson 1969c) as ‘indicating High 1 radit Ge 
Low Western responses’. This is not a valid interpretation, as his Fig. festett 
paper shows. A low RV score means that those people have a sympathy to geg as 
views and an equal sympathy to Traditional ones. From this example, as olve 
elsewhere in his work, we see that high RV scores denote people who have res 


erall 
Table 2. Correlations between ratings of work efficiency, and T, W and W-T 9% 


scales 
-T 

Group Source of data n zT nwo rW 
Female nurses Dawson (1963a) 16 oi a ef 
Labourers awson (1963a) 30 = = o 
Artisans Dawson (1963a) 79 — eg Së I 
Apprentices Dawson (1963a) 159 — — a 
Clerks Dawson (1963a) 37 = eg 0'7 
Manual workers Present study 173 0°06 0-05 = si 
Clerks Present study 50 0°07 0:06 së 


sE 
patterns could result fro i 


Dy 
P e e cati? 
testing situations. The latter would be consonant with lower levels of düt. y 
and would give rise to Statistical 


-ydi 
Á 8 tu 
Correlations between efficiency and atti 
scores. d 
us? 
a 
and 


experience should affect efficiency if the 
educational level; i 


variables were for clerks —O'rI and fo 
ficant. Similarly, for clerks the corre] 
was —o:04, while the value for manual 
education, job efficiency and measure 
quite independent of each other, 


D CH 
AC 
D D D D i top 
However, efficiency does correlate significantly with attitudes on specific 
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All the coefficients in Table 3 reach significance at the 0-05 level. The first three 
are in the direction that belief in a traditional view is linked with lower rated work 
efficiency. The other five values show that men who preferred the western views 
tended to be rated as less efficient. The question of validating items initially scaled 
as ‘western’ is thus again shown to merit further consideration. For example, at 
face value it seems right to assume that preference for tribal-style education is 
traditionalist while that for school is western. Yet the correlation between attitude 
on this educational topic and actual level of education is —o-17 (P<o-05); this 
Suggests some tendency for the less educated men to prefer the idea of school 
education, while those with more schooling evidently think less of it. Is then the 
Western view that which is designated as such by the social scientist; or is it the 
SE of the more schooled man; or of the more eficient worker? No entirely 

ent and clear answer is possible. 


T: e e F 
able 3, Relationship of manual workers’ attitudes on separate topics, with rated 


efficiency at work 


Topic e 
D. Belief in witches =o 
F. Polygamy v. monogamy -016 
K. Rich men’s obligations Re 
E. Traditional v. school education or16 
G. Women’s role: home v- work ond 
L. Ownership of found property BE 
N. Women’s clothing styles SS 
Q. Vernacular v. English as mother tongue oral 
ficant at 0'05. 


* At n= 173, all these values are signi 


of opinion is topic K 


A parti 5 
ticular ici i Jexity of currents : 
topic illustrating the complexity nal view was 


ës obligations of rich men. The less selfish (acquisitive) traditio wen 
he Reien With greater rated work efficiency; but as Table 1 ange WE SI 
e atively correlated with 14 of the other 17 topics. Thus people 7 e p ie 
va tional view on K tend to take the modern view on other topics; an ia wes 
Ce SE there is a positive relationship with efficiency, showing that peop 
ake the western view are the more efficient. 

a Orrelations are available between attitudes on individual son ai = = 
atinda T and W scales, against other variables. sah w i Spates 
and me Positions with the development of certain styles © Gë Co Ge 
Der Cognitive abilities. The present study included tests of © as i ene 

dl abilities (Wober, 19675). For cach group all the sep? j 


tota e From this number: 
Scales, yi 3 -onts against the tests. “TO > 
Or cl yielded 126 correlation coefficient sgr and among the manual workers 
` 


Cle: z 
gene 7 Only six were significant at the 0-95 curred with the total 
Sca n Were significant. None of these significant values o° idence for any 
y © scores against tests, This is not thought to pam tual abilities 
Pothesis that attitudes were related to cognitive styles or percep ua ` 
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Among clerks age was not related to score on the overall scale for T items (r see 
or to the W— T scale (r =0-16); but age was related to the overall W scale ae a 
This shows a tendency for the younger men to have less approval for the i fol 
items. Here we can distinguish between support for a traditionalistic attituc Aa 
which there is no evidence here, and shrinking from support for western attitu nd 
which is discernible among the younger clerks. This parallels findings to a sim 
effect by Jahoda (1961) in Ghana. 


DISCUSSION at 
Dawson’s questionnaire device for investigating attitudes in a society where Mafu 
change is in progress has been amply acknowledged here. It provided a most U aces 
framework for this study in Nigeria. However, there are clearly major differe 


atl 
: i : : . i e Sier 
in the patterns of evidence, and in the interpretations offered between th 
Leonean and the Nigerian studies. 


Dawson has proposed (196 
to reorganize attitudes so as 


pa 
of hysterical dissociation among students = 0) 
traditional rites. Though at school far sgr 
perform their rites, after which they returned wher? 
trategy to resolve conflict: ‘the above enses whilst 
n resolved must be considered as maladaptiv 
© reduce inconsistency’, jd H 
hat Dawson’s cases and statistical evidence oer (e 
emains to be shown that the hysterical studeni E 
prefer compromise formulations. On the cont"? pis 


o 
n to school argues for their strong appt oval ei 
western behaviour, while their need 


respect traditional ways, 


tation. Not enough data is yet availa 


strategy’ directly, though evidence fo 
present studies, 


Ku wemmer 
E 8 
Kn zc 
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Dawson g e 

workers, SECH n = 1) that among four different groups of male skilled 
who as a group bet oom est for the W items. One of the groups is of 40 Fulbe, 
deemo bee since eames attitudes (19694, p. 40) than other tribes. 
dher “some? or Genee Ge e? i (19694, p. 43), where ‘traditional subjects’ have 
between traditional and az e amounts of ‘western exposure’, ‘inconsistency 
formulations. In fact th western attitudes would be resolved’ into compromise 
of W items. In th Ard Fulbe, like the three other groups, have ‘peak support’ 
have a mild ped $ be case, not only do they support W items, but they also 
in Fig. 1). So the a cares for the T items (shown by a score exceeding 54, 
may be said to geren a ata = not support Dawson’s two hypotheses, though they 
western contact’ Sed a hypothesis, which is that where there is considerable 
or measuring ‘western will besa péak W xeaponse. Now no way of operationalizing 
considerable western contact’ is given. If Fulbe are supposed to be experiencing 
awson), then as th contact (or exposure—the words are used alternatively by 
© expected to ex y also belong toa conservative tribal culture, they might well 
of the four fe perience cognitive dissonance. In fact they have the flattest curve 
score; but the i which means that their W score is 12 points more than their T 
of approval, and ae point to notice is that both these scores are in the direction 
actively conten ` SE leaves their condition as one of dissonance. That is, if they 
‘Though this e = their sets of opposing cognitions. 
said to apply for ae is seen most clearly with the Fulbe group, it can also be 
of holding co nue Mende and Temne. It would seem t 
niise oo dissimilar views; though t 
(19692, Fi eeneg occurs. Thus it can be argued that many of Dawson’s data 
of tee ch ; 1969b, Fig. 3) do not as he contends support his consistency theory 
their co gniti ange; they raise and leave open the question of how subjects manage 

awson ive worlds. 
our items a (1969a, p. 43) that a respon 
such Feart aks topic has presented ‘an 1n ; 
Were made the were made by illiterate subjec that where a series of these 
ormulations Seni were discarded. It is not surprising therefore that his prior 
Deen ever geet imply (1967) and state (19690) that cognitive dissonance has 
It raises the y subjects by the time their attitudes are assessed. On the contrary, 
tration, Sr het of whether good comprehension was ensured during adminis- 
comprehensi had to be individually done with illiterate subjects. And if mis- 
on occurred with individual administration, 1t 1S likely also to have 


appe , g 

W ae with group administration. In fact, he later (196948) shows that on certain 
lof‘ unresolved conflict’. 

hat for entire groups of respondents and for 

i . However, the focus of 


inue to exist. In this 


spec 
t 9 i . D 
f interpretation, as well as in the pattern of results, this study differs from 
between W — T scores and occupational 


that r (which implies an educational difference), Dawson reports (1967, Table 9) 
T scores do relate to educational level. This may well affect the compre- 


dent answering ‘agree strongly’ to all 
valid response’. He says (1967) that 


ts and 
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hension which subjects with modest educational attainments will bring to grosh 
administered questionnaires. Itis also held possible that if Dawson’s We p ane 
was measuring in part an element of comprehension, this could explain the e 
correlations he reported with work efficiency, which failed to be replicated ver 
While Dawson also related attitude measures with perceptual skills (1967) ther 
was no supporting evidence here. sa 

The results here show that clerks and manual workers have attitudes whi 
balance to a similar extent; the more educated clerks show signs of a lesser wee 
asm for clear-cut western ideas. Attitudes on certain topics relate, though ae 
always in the same direction, with rated efficiency at work, though the net corre 
tions between the whole scales and efficiency are not significant. 


CONCLUSION 


Si e i e york 

There has been a school of theories in social psychology, exemplified in the We g 

of Heider and of Festinger, that assume that rational analysis and aang ee 
av 


Recently (1969), 

invalid, and by set 
that there is ‘only’ 24 
Traditional—Western attitude scales he devised. 


tê 

n D ispat? 
The first is as to how cognitively d e be 
sfully managed. To answer this it wee 
w this might enable separate sets of att!” is 


but enduring attitudes may be succes: 


» it probably also occurs in Western cou” ipg 
g such a phenomenon would be enlighte? out 
This is one of the important functions of cross-cultural research, to learn more jst? 
ourselves by studying other peoples. We may either find that a phenomeno® S 
among us; or we may be more certain that it does not. 
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son 
A total of 6o fifth-graders (30 males, 30 females) were drawn from high and low "ef 
the Coopersmith self-esteem (S-E) scale. In a modified Prisoner’s Dilemma can d for 
for M & M candies, subjects were made the targets of either promises of extra reva jate 
cooperating or threats of punishment for not cooperating which were sent by a S! 
other player. did Jow 
High S-E subjects rationally complied more to both threats and promises Ven wit 
S-E subjects, giving support to Cohen’s (1959) hypothesis that high S-E is associa tive 
i i » while low S-E is associated with expressive or de theif 
eiving promises were more open and truthful in indicating on" 
compliance intentions than were threat-condition sub 


ditions were more cooperative overall than were no 


A recent review of the effects of fear- 


cites a series of studies that consistently found that the effectiveness of wat 
is directly related to self- 


viduals differing in self-esteem react in e 


compliance served as the primary measure, whereas, 
of attitudes constituted the dependent 
high and low self-esteem subjects wer 


in the other case, exp e ent 
variable of interest, In the present exP S and 


K P on 
e placed ina conflict-of-interests situat ipa 
received either threats or promises from a simulated opponent. The P cial 


dependent variable was behavioural compliance. If the nature of influence i$ ore d 
to the compliant response, an interaction of self-esteem and type of influence ee? 
be found. Ifthe nature of the dependent variable is the crucial factor, then ect? ei 
should be positively related to behavioural compliance irrespective of wheth 
influence message is negative or positive in nature. 
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Horai &" : o 
mm Pre o S SE Gay modified the Prisoner’s Dilemma Game (PDG) in order 
subjects. ‘The Ge ly the effects of threats upon behavioural compliance of target 
between Pasa a rege: two-choice game which embodies the conflict 
ëmer an competition. If both players simultaneously make the 
DE rie ech me gain more than they do when both compete; however, if 
a anon: 1 se ne other competes, the latter gains more than he would through 
fäeg Zb age p the former does worse than he would if both had competed. 
Deeg d to gain by cooperating, but there exists the constant temptation 
‘adits ae todo even better. Horai & Tedeschi had a simulated source, 
E ee d PDG trials, send subjects explicit threats of punishment for 
points, "The sim E the next trial. The punishment was a penalty of additional 
fore, if the piace source always competed himself on the threat trials; there- 
PDG polite, oa pe GE (cooperated), he always lost the maximum number of 
ee o ed the threatener he could be penalized with an even larger 
Probability of E at compliance was greater with increasing magnitude and 
Geisen Pyare tie Lindskold et al. (1970) obtained comparable results 
Preadolescent ah rewards which were sent from a simulated source to 
stic Pewescg u jects. Notonly does this experimental paradigm enlist the enthusia- 
mental edie | of subjects and hence apparently possesses a high degree of experi- 
validity rr: (Aronson & Carlsmith, 1969), but 1t seems to possess a great deal of 
y (Tedeschi, 1970). 
as employed. Subjects were 


In th 
e g 
eer ia study, A 2x3 x2 orthogonal design W 
into high and low self-esteem groups on the basis of pretest scores on the 


pers i D ae 
(1) ger? test of self-esteem and were assigned to three experimental conditions: 
ince the threats; (2) targets of promises; and (3) a no-message unmodified PDG. 
used, iterature suggests sex differences, both male and female subjects were 


est Laboratory 
the experiment 
ith (1967) scale of self- 


Subj 
je 
Sek cts, 
all stud 
ents i 
esteem, Thirt, three fifth-grade classes completed 
Tange =7_» `, -one subjects (16 males, 15 females) with scores of 29 oF 
With scores A were assigned to the low S-E group, and 29 subjects (14 malt 
8roup.+ The 40 or above (mean = 44°33 range = 40-50) were assigned to the high self-esteem 
Peo een. e self-esteem mean scores for the two groups were significantly different (t= 20°6; 
rocedi 
adult maale ex Atie r being summoned to the sc 
Zeie told fxperimenter and led singly to one 
ildren of SEN game had been devised and that th 
ect ir age played it. It was explained that t 
he W: 
Mission a Laboratory School is a public school; however ` d ` 
any of the the students are not restricted to thos? residing in a specific geographic area. 
2 per cent students are children of University of Miami faculty members. Approximately 
tather ey, i the children used in the study were white, 18 per cent black. The blacks were 
e Se? d istributed across experimental groups. E P 
low S.Ẹ in subject selection following the S-E test resulted in four high S-E males and 
males being assigned to the promise condition. 


hool cafeteria, the subjects were greeted by an 
of three separated experimental areas. ‘They 
e experimenter was interested in how 
hey would have a chance to win some 


, there is a long waiting list for 
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š + e vere loaned 
M & M candies; when asked, all subjects said they liked M & Ms.* = st | haere the 
$200 in play money and were told that at the end of the game they would hav M&M. 
= but whatever they had left over could be exchanged—one play dollar for on d on the 
geg: ese earphones and switch-box (all non-operative), which were meen they 
Me age d table, were pointed out to the subject. The experimenter explaine school (the 
cen to communicate with another, similarly equipped, adult ar oa te den (gis!) 
ane of a neighbouring school was given if the subject asked) who was with age wast the 
A the same grade. Repeated reference was made to the fact that the eege turning 
same sex. The subjects were then told that both players would be simu weie (cooperative 
towards or away from a designated wall. If they both turned towards the wa ), they wou 
choice), they would both win $4. If they both turned away (competitive äi A $s an the 
both lose $4. If one turned towards while the other turned away, the former zm GE r 
latter won $5. The four possible outcomes were carefully, and as concretely the oùt 
related to the choices of both players. The subjects were questioned regardis ` veer wt 
resulting from each pair of choices; and if they were unable to answer correct Gär Ek 
excluded from the study. Only one such child was excluded. The concrete rewar the other s 
emphasized an individualistic set—to win as much as possible for self, disregarding 3 
outcome. S ngles to th 
The sequence of events began with the subject facing a neutral wall, at right a Jaining f 
choices wall. The pay-off matrix, which the experimenter had referred to in p tly be ore 
outcomes, was posted on the neutral wall so that the subject had the pay-offs direct) ear 
him at the time he considered eac twas to 
of the subject as he faced the wall, n dy towa! 
face squarely the neutral wall. At the signal "Go", the subject turned his entire body © e int 
or away from the designated wall. simulate 
the dead microphone and gave the appearance of listening for the report of BS respo” 
player’s (SP) choice. The experimenter then provided feedback concerning the SP e amount 
choice, stated the outcomes, and paid or received fro H 
Fifty such trials were played with the SP foll 


per cent cooperative.t The cooperative choi a d 
schedule. r 
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oe to either roses or threats was the least costly response overall for subjects. 
Wë Geo ba: only 50 per cent cooperative on message trials, compliance to either mes- 
Sewer aliens Ta tin a loss of $5 to the subject while the SP won $5. However, thesimulated 
Ahras Tos per cent credibility) what he said he would do as regards bribes and 
would gain a d Ce in the promise condition might lose $5 for compliance but 
but raii “| “apc the subject in the threat condition might lose $5 for compliance 
ptnishaent aa the costs for non-compliance—the negative game pay-off of $4 and the 
eege 10 (total costs of $14). ; 

paid the CH cts were told that the other experimenter had a bank of mone 1 y 
rie Gel or into which SP paid, in exactly the same manner as the subject did. 
ere pi ae Sat to question the deception procedures. The four experimenters, 
believable Aten across conditions, ran several practice subjects to perfect their delivery of a 
ee of the 50 trials, the subject’s money was counted, and he was told he 
who lost get d I & Ms after all children had had an opportunity to play the game. Those 
that other subj old there would be a consolation prize, but they were not told what it was so 
Prize was ects would not have this knowledge before their turn to play. The consolation 

25 M& Ms. The candy was distributed by school personnel at the conclusion of the 


approxi 
Imately three weeks it took to finish the experiment. 


y from which he 
The 
who 


RESULTS 
Con V ; 
ri behaviour. ‘The no-message control group was necessarily excluded from 
the analysis of the replies and strategy choices made by the subjects in response to 
Promises and threats sent by the SP. Therefore a 2X 2X 2 analysis of variance 


was à ; 
Performed on this set of dependent variables. 


ie the factor of self-esteem had an effect on t 
nce —the frequency of cooperations made by the subjects on the 14 trials to which 


SE messages referred. The high self-esteem subjects complied by cooperating an 
Tage of 11-26 times; the low self-esteem subjects complied 9-43 times (F=43945 
on a 32; P<o-044). There were no other significant main effects or interactions 

this dependent variable. 


D Hee 
en s selection of a reply to the promise 
udinal compliance on the one hand or of an effort to influence the strategy 


SEH of the SP on the other. Unlike the decision to cooperate or to a Ve 
Plia ion oF a reply had no direct effect on the pay-off; therefore a cautious y si 
Base Wee could have registered some ineffectual verbal defiance, or > = dës 
eat ject could have announced cooperative intentions while pean ee ve 
"e Gë the SP who would (the subject hoped) cooperate 1n the expecta ae ss e 
re e Ject in mutual cooperation. There were no significant main on Se 
ea Dee of use of Mr, the reply indicating the intention to Se a 
self-est interaction of self-esteem by sex (F=6327; d£ =" 3% ege a the 
Other "as males and high self-esteem females used this message in anr 
of Wo groups; the means are given in Table 1. Only the three-way o? 
intent we condition by self-esteem by sex was significant on re 4 Ge ch : 
in Fi to compete (F= 4-076; d.f.=1, 323 p<o-052)- The Gees Ge 
e 18. 1 which shows that the high self-esteem males and the low se 
en departed to the greatest extent from the mean values; the high self-esteem 
Were particularly extreme in announcing defiance to the promise message. 


he primary measure of com- 


or threat gave an indication of 
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Table 1. Means illustrating the interactions of self-esteem with sex 


High self-esteem Low self-esteem 
— SS —_—_—* 
Dependent variables Males Females Males Females 
Mrz frequency 6'22 8-30 8-73 5:50 
M3 frequency 489 3°70 2°64 Bai 
Truth with M2 0'568 0-786 0:869 0'678 
Cooperation overall 0'479 0'536 0'542 0'47! 
Subject’s pay-off matrix winnings 0'429 —2'400 — 2:689 3'267 
Cooperations on message trials* Ini 11-40 10°64 8:10 
* Not significant (P < o'105). 
5.0 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


High Tow 
e op SELF-ESTEEM e M” 
Ze S e message-condition x self-esteem x Sex interaction on the frequency of use o J e 
romise: O-—-—O, males; @ ©, females. Threat: A — A. malesi A A, fP 
D ¥ 


; J 
There was a main effect of message-condition on the use of M3, the refer of! 
Gen ene (F= 5746; df.=1, 32; P<0-023). This message was oi Ri 
requently (mean = 5°40) in reply to the threat Message than to the ” gat! 


(mean=3:10). There was also an interaction of self-esteem by sex (f= 


a 


— CH 
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d.f.=1, 32; P<0-034); the means given in Table 1 indicate that high self-esteem 
males and low self-esteem females used M3 more than the other two groups. 

The strategy choices made by the subjects after using each of the three messages 
were also analysed. There were no significant effects of the proportion of coopera- 
tions made following the use of Mı or M3. There was, however, an effect of message- 
condition (F=6-285; d.f.=1, 23; P<o-020) on the proportion of truthfulness 
(competing) after using Mz as a reply.* The subjects more truthfully (proportion- 
ately) announced that they would compete (non-comply) when they received the 
Promise (mean=o0-864) than when they received threats (mean=o'580). The 
interaction of self-esteem and sex was also significant on truthfulness after use of M2 
(F=4:181; d.f.= 1, 23; P<o-052); the means shown in Table x indicate that low 
self-esteem males and high self-esteem females were more truthful. 

Overall strategy and winnings. The no-message control group was included in 
ie 32x 2 analysis of variance of the subjects’ proportion of cooperative strategy 
choices over all 5o trials and of the subjects’ winnings derived from the pay-off 
matrix, The effects of the $10 rewards and punishments were so great on the final 
Score accumulated by the subjects as to make the results trivial; therefore the 
Winnings reported deal only with that which was gained from the 50 PDG trials alone. 

here was a main effect of message-condition on cooperative proportion over all 
50 trials (CP) (F=6-131; d.f.=2, 48; P< 0-004). Duncan multiple range tests 
Indicated no difference between the promise (mean = 0" 562) and the threat (mean= 
541) conditions, while both differed (P< oo) from the no-message control 
condition (mean = 0-421). Although the interaction of self-esteem by sex (F=3'082; 


Ka RW 48; P< 0:086) on CP fell slightly short of the accepted level of statistical 
Significance, the result is reported because it confirmed the self-esteem by sex 
Pattern found on many other dependent variables (see Table 1). 
€ssage-condition also had an effect on winnings (F=4645; d.f. =2, 47; 
0'014). The range tests indicated that subjects won more (mean = 3° 50) in the 
Message condition than in the promise (mean= — 4:00) condition (P< 0o01). 
*Owever, the threat condition (mean= — 070) was not significantly different from 
cither of the two others. Again, the interaction of self-esteem by sex was significant 
(F= 4-831; d.f.=1, 47; P< SSC? Table 1 shows that high self-esteem males and 
Ow self-esteem females won, while the other two groups suffered netiesa 
The winnings of the SP reflected exactly the rank-order of subjects winnings, 
e SP won 28-0 in the promise condition, 18-3 in the threat condition and — 372 


in the con : Ge f message-condition on the 
trol conditi significant effect © Km 
dition. There was a sig) P<o-004). The joint 


Sum of winni . df.=2, 473 
inr ngs of ‘both’ players (F=6:309; OT or à 
winnings of subjects and SP eege greater in the message conditions Sige . es 
control condition (P<o-or) but the former groups did not differ on this meas' 
EH 10). 


P< 
no- 


DISCUSSION 


D 
rh atre relationship between self-esteem and behavior 
Promises was the major finding of the present experime 


* N; 
Nine subjects were excluded from this analysis because they mad 


havioural compliance to threats 
nt. The failure to find 


e no use of message 2. 


d 
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a eof ` 
an interaction of self-esteem with the negative or positive nature ee 
influence used by the simulated source indicates that previous gee 
may be attributed to differences in the dependent variables used. When Sang 
taken focuses upon the behavioural alternative the individual says he Ee saved o 
upon the actual compliant behaviour taken, the function relating = yee 
influenceability is positive. It still needs to be firmly established that w ately 
in attitude constitute the indicator, self-esteem and influenceability are neg i 
related. 


‘ even 
The compliant response was the most profitable one available to ee ie 
though the simulated player was exploitative on one-half of the message ` oiterion 
hence, if maximizing gains or minimizing costs within a situation is used pas than 
of rationality, the high self-esteem subjects acted on a more rational ba han N 
did low self-esteem subjects since the former complied an average of mer petter © 
times out of 14 message occasions, That is, high self-esteem subjects esteem k 
able to reject the implications of being exploited than were the low Deg 
subjects. This result indicates that Cohen's (1959) f destrut- 
with avoidance or denial defences and low self- 
tive defences is appropriate. As Scodel et al. 
study exploring inter-subject communication, 
deflating; and the idea that the other 


association of high s 
esteem with the expressive, y 
(1959) concluded in an ear ego- 


a be 
attempted collaboration can if is a” 


jsivitý 
wc 
Š whic 

ux & Moscovici (1968), in a ne by 


player may be doing better than SEN 
assault on one’s self-esteem, Kipnis (1968) found a tendency for high-impv 
subjects to be more exploitative in a PDG in which the SP’s choice was anno 
Prior to the subject's choice; and Fauche 
contrasted chronic and induced self-esteem, found a trend of greater exploi 
` those subjects who had chronic low self-esteem. 

Table x presents a striking series of replications of the self-esteem by 
action. The two middle columns of th 
low self-esteem males to be more open 
messages; less concealing; 


sex inter” 


f 
the defiant reply message (M2) g 
te that there was some verbal re 
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than in the K ro 
subjects in ge E eondition may be largely explained by the fact that the 
trials. ‘leer d ge wien were 74 per cent cooperative on the message 
the 42 En Bee ms per cent cooperative on the non-message trials as compared to 
beenisome slight oc Sa chosen by control subjects overall. There may have 
non-message trials = RA . of the set to cooperate from the message trials to the 
The dën, Wek pro ably not a significant one. 
account for the e ei cooperation of the subjects in the promise condition might 
Tënt trode deed Ae. ain Lindskold et al. (1970) and Lindskold & 
threats Sé Gap 9) found the promise message had the effect, as contrasted with 
tion by ie of promoting greater overall cooperation. Since coopera- 
the SP ig Sr sg is generally inversely related to winnings in experiments in which 
Won less than Ger cooperative, the finding that subjects in the promise condition 
results. Again ver in either of the other two conditions is consistent with prior 
follow the patte e winnings of the SP and the joint winnings of subjects and SP 
Subjects Ra ern of cooperative responding by subjects. The SP won more when 
artifactual oo more often, The winnings results, then, may be considered as 
Ncomitants of the degree of cooperativeness displayed by subjects 


across 
ex i 
r perimental conditions. 


CONCLUSION 

nfluence attempts 
lent to influence 
mes to the 
ccord with 
attitudinal 


The pres 
irecteq wa indicates that, when self-esteem is involved, i 
attempts io S opinion change may not be considered equiva 
Subject. As p relate to behaviour involving positive or negative outco 
his SO aa (1964) has suggested, a subject rewards himself in a 
conformity e this self-reward is quite different from temporary 
e differe Imited ego-relevance. 
Nei be, as Gë between the sexes in the relations of self- 
Finale than ge study suggests, a function of less stereotype 
tasks has co y males. The evidence over many studies an 
forming e me shown females, in general, to be more p 
ado n males, But controlling for chronic self-esteem 
tole, hence causing the resultant lack of clarity within sexes in the 


D HD D . 
f self-esteem to persuasibility and to behavioural compliance. 


esteem to persuasibility 
d sex-role adopted by 
d many experimental 
ersuasible and con- 
may also confound 
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Ego-Involvement and Herzberg’s Two-Factor Theory of Job 
Satisfaction: An Experimental Field Study 
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gien, were interviewed using questions derived from Herzberg’s (1959) interview 
respon éi as part of their selection interview. In this highly ego-involved situation they 
OWey, ed in a manner predictable from Herzberg’s two-factor theory of job attitudes. 
situation’ individually matched control subjects, asked the same questions in a less formal 
erch S ,84ve reponses which failed to support Herzberg’s theory. It is concluded that 
erg’s results are a product of ego-defensive processes within individuals. 


ce ¥o-factor theory of job satisfaction (Herzberg et al., 1959) continues to oe 
Perso Considerable interest. Porter (1966) noted that it appeals particularly to 
Kee nel managers. Indeed, suggestions from the theory have been put into 

TS in the form of ‘ job enrichment’ (Paul et al., 1969). 
‘lta its popularity, and the large amount of research it has pore the 
fact 'tY of the theory remains open to question. The central hypothesis of the two- 
d theory is that the determinants of job satisfaction (‘motivators’) are quali- 


tati i D H D D 
"a? different from the determinants of job dissatisfaction ce EC eg ). 
Ree H ; i ion: ‘achi t’, ‘advance- 

Ctors stand out as determinants of job satisfaction: achievement’, 


Mme Š : : 

Seg n ‘recognition ’, ‘responsibility’ and “work itself’. The importance of Com 

e gw aS perceived determinants of job dissatisfaction is very small. Bari 
` (1959) labelled the factors ‘motivators’ and argued that they are m 


the 3 iuri 
An orman rs of ‘ company policy and administr; 
tion’ « ceofwork. In contrast, the facto D verte bE 


satisf, Ortant as determinants of job satisfaction 
th; 


e Gei e nt the work environ- 

meng Thus Reeder performance of work: ey araa kind (‘intrinsic’) 
: us i A by factors o Á 

o ; C atong is, proposed Ea re (‘extrinsic ’) determine 


` Mote job sati a 
` Sat i i different natu: Se, 
Job q isfaction, whilst factors of a Ste divest opposition tothe 


ISsatisf; . z r H 

trags: action. Herzberg claims that his findin z : : 

Mlonal į 8 ‘ob satisfaction and job dis- 
š i : oth job satı 

“Atisfaction dea that any job factor can cause both J 


heory, however, has been contradictory 
ting the theory in a population 
tz et al. (1963) obtained similar 


. Evi 
e Deg bearing upon the two-factor t 
OF both ga Myers (1964) obtained results suppor 
Salaried and hourly paid employees; Schwar 
123 
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results on a population of lower-level supervisors. Other investigations, using 4 
variety of populations, have supported the two-factor theory (Halpern, 1966; Hahn, 
1959; Herzberg, 1965). Evidence failing to support the two-factor theory has been 
equally abundant (Burke, 1966; Ewen, 1964; Ewen et al., 1966; Graen, 1966; 
Malinovski & Barry, 1965; Hinrichs & Mischkind, 1967; Lahiri & Choudhiri, 1966): 
Quinn & Kahn (1967) suggest that ‘Those studies which best support the Herz" 
berg theory are those methodologically most similar to Herzberg’s original work’. 
Criticism of the Herzbergian methodology has taken several lines. House & Wigdor 
(1967) and Vroom (1964) point to the possible biases involved in content analyss- 
Hardin (1965) and Hinton (1968) offer evidence of the unreliability of the method 
used by Herzberg. Of especial importance is Vroom’s criticism that ‘It is +’ 
possible that obtained differences between stated sources of satisfaction and dE 
satisfaction stem from defensive processes within the individual respondent 
Persons may be more likely to attribute the causes of satisfaction to theit ee 
achievements and accomplishments on the job. On the other hand, they may e 
more likely to attribute their dissatisfaction not to personal inadequacies oF dech" 
cies, but to factors in the work environment: i.e. obstacles presented by company 
policies or supervision’, Vroom (1964) argued that this defensiveness could accoun 
for Herzberg’s results. Kahn (1961) and House & Wigdor (1967) made similar 
criticisms. Wernimont (1966) compared ‘intrinsic’ and ‘extrinsic’ factors éi 
determinants of job satisfaction, using a free-choice method similar to that use% 
Herzberg, and a forced-choice method as a control for defensiveness. In the d 
choice situation the results more closely resembled those obtained by erh? 
than did the results from the forced-choice situation. 
Bi a hae study. This study investigates Vroom’s hypothesis that Pe e 
e€ attributed to defensive processes within individuals. It W35 tion 


dicted that individuals interviewed ina highly formal and highly ‘e o-involved' situ” 6 
would be more likely to attribute their past highly ‘ satisfyin si ae to those fi acto" b 
which Herzberg called ‘motivators’, and attribute their be highly disati n ls 
experiences to those factors D erzberg labelled ‘hygiene’ factors Pi would individ” 
interviewed in a less formal and less ego-involved siuti. i 


ree” 


perg’ 


METHOD 
To test this hypothesis, two contrastin 
to those used in Herzberg’s original st 


udy. The experimental d the d ep % 
roup answere' ce 

aung tan panee of a formal job selection interview at a Sitz esoe cceP yearly 

rejection of the respondent’s application for the desired position within the compa" self 


i respondent was fully at ease. Th 
knew that nothing depended upon his performance in the iea en “The intem o E 
confidential and the interviewer was known to be independent of the managemen! ep! 
company. It was stressed that the respondent in his” 


should be as accurate as ible 1n 
Mig ea G i possi e a 
In short, the individual had less to gain by responding in a socially acceptable manne’ ised 


The experimental group comprised 14 male respondents, The control group 6%” atio” 
further 14 respondents who were individually matched as closely as possible for 0° 
level and age from a pool of 55 respondents. 


"E 
gg EE, — Al 
këng AE A 
= i a em 
gg Se 


P ` 
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“Think of a time when you felt exceptionally good or 


exception: R S 
his see Ben Seet your job, either your present job or any other job you have had. 
number of years: mabe lasted for at least three weeks and may have lasted for any 
your job were zeng am also be a period of time during which your overall feelings about 
questions. How | ently good or bad. Can you do this? Then please answer the following 
feelings berin? Gier ago did this happen ? Can you describe specifically what made the 
À ow can you hick a tell me more precisely why you felt the way you did at the time? 
escribed]. [Q of a time when you felt exceptionally good/bad [whichever not previously 
at uestions repeated.]’ i 
the EE E that the questions asked are similar to those used by Herzberg; however, 
overall, eem of the attitude includes an instruction to the respondent to think of an 
about the tg oi conforming to Herzberg’s definition of a ‘long-range’ feeling 
an Dee Kai ka done as it was felt that lasting feelings would be more important 
. The replies elicited from each individual were recorded on cards. 


“rom the repli ie 
Plies the ‘first-level’ factors were coded blind by one of the authors, according 
d by a second author and there was sub- 


ber of factors elicited and (91 per cent) 
There was perfect agreement over 


Th i 
€ questions asked were as follows. 


RESULTS 

parable to that used by Herzberg et al. 
ntage frequency of 
sequences elicited. 


Table 
(1959, pee gge results in a form com 
ee , he length of each bar represents the perce: 
ercentages t a given factor in relation to the number of 
Sequence.) otal more than 100, since more than one factor can occur In each 

Trispears 
to de ei of this table reveals that the experimental gro 
Se by Herzberg et al., while the control gt 
Ssociated i aes e (recognition, responsibility, 
Vision, wo k high job attitudes (satisfaction), whilst the ‘hygiene factors (super- 
(dissatisg tk conditions, etc.) occur mainly in connexion with low job attitudes 
tis eee ang These trends are very much less marked in the control group. 
DI the subj ing to note that advancement, 3 ‘motivator,’ was not mentioned by any 
halt jects, 

Method Mea method of presenting the results is more legitimate. In the previous 
allowance is made for the fact that some individuals yield several factors, 
dents may influence the results dis- 
ols for the number of 


| contribution rather 


up yields results similar 
roup does not. In the 
etc.) are positively 


actor: 
S offered. Equal weight i e 
qual weight is attributed to eac 


an t o 

ea 
Upon A factor. In practice this means that factors are scores depending 
er they were the sole perceived reason for the feelings reported, one of 


0 re 
roue 

Was the a d one of three, one of four or one of five reasons. Thus where the factor 

o S La 

e reason it scored 100; where one of two, 50; one of three, 3333 One 


of f, 
> 25; and one of five, 20. 


Our 
D ins: g 
ec i 
results was of the tables again reveals t 
Not, ilar to those reported by Herzberg, 


tal group yields 


hat the experimen 
trol group does 


whereas the coni 


e have called 


rried out using @ measure W 
dividual’s 


Aene 
atisti 

tical test of the hypothesis was ca 

score represents an im 


Ov 
erall Herzbergian Score (OHS). This 
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i ` eo 
tendency to respond in the manner predicted by Herzberg’s tw o-factor e Ge 
i.e. the extent to which ‘motivator’ factors were perceived as determinants e va 
satisfaction and ‘hygiene’ factors were perceived as determinants of pas 
satisfaction. 


: P S 
Table 1. Percentage of each factor appearing in high and low job attitude seguent? 


Experimental group Low High 


Factor 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 


Recognition 

Responsibility motivators 
Work itself 

Achievement 

Possibility of growth 

Work conditions 

Company policy and admin. 


Supervision Hygien? 
Security factors 
Interpersonal relations 

Personal life 

Salary 


14012010080 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100120140 
——0 10080 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 8010012013 


[Hygiene aos —— 


Control group 


Low High 
Factor 70 60 50 40 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Recognition e 
Responsibility voté" 
Work itself 
Achievement 


Possibility of growth 
Work conditions 


Company policy and admin. 


Supervision yee 
Security factor 
Interpersonal relations 

Personal life 

Salary 


14012010080 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 100120 140 
4012010080 60 40 20 0 20 40 60 80 10012014 


j 


Hygiene fadtors 


o 
tw 
A 4 io -. 

To take an example: Subject X gave three factors as reasons for satisfact! or OF 
of which were motivators and one ah 


ygiene. He also gave two reasons Pu and 
satisfaction, both of which were hygiene factors. Where M= ‘motivat? de? 
H= ‘hygiene factor’, his results could be symbolized as follows: high job i Da 
(satisfaction): MMH; low job attitudes (dissatisfaction): HH. nee 
factor theory is correct in 4/5 instances, giving this individual as OHS of © 
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Subject Y yielded the following results: HH for satisfaction and MH for dis- 


Satis: ‘ e d e 
ape His OHS score is 0°25, i.e. 1/4 correct. 
wo simi k 
o similar analyses were used to establish whether responses 


or to dissati ‘ : i d 
dissatisfaction contributed differentially to the OHS results. 


to satisfaction 


T: e 
able 2. Sums of weighted factors appearing in high and low job attitude sequences 
High 


Experimental group Te 
100 200 300 400 500 500 


Factor 
600 500 400 300 200 100 0 


Recognition 

Responsibility 

Work itself 

Achievement 

Possibility of growth 

fon conditions 
gen and admin. 
ecurity 


Motivators 


Hygiene 
factors 


nterpersonal relations 
goršonal life relations 
alary 

0 200 400 600 800 1000 1200 


00 


12001000 800 600 400 2 


High* 


Control group 
Low 
100 0 100 200 300 400 500 600 
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* Adjusted for 12 sequences. 


ctor theory predicts that 
measures the proportion 
To take an example: 
s SHS=4 


SHS). The two-fa 
faction. The SHS 


tisfaction alone. 
s for satisfaction. Hi 


(a) Sat; 

kvat a oR Herzbergian Score ( 

gem will contribute only to satis 
. “vators to hygienes in relation to $4 


Jec 
or ER S X, gave three factors—HHM—as reason 
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. H A e 
(b) Dissatisfaction Herzbergian Score (DHS). In relation to ann S 
two-factor theory predicts that ‘hygiene factors’ will be the perceived de i, 
ants. To take an example: Subject Y, gave four factors—HHHM—as Ce “al 
determinants. The two-factor theory has made a prediction correctly in thre 
of four instances, yielding a DHS of 0-75. 
Table 3 presents these three analyses in detail. 


5 ` permet 
Table 3. OHS, SHS and DHS scores of job selection interviewees (experi™ 
group) and their matched controls (control group) 


OHS SHS DHS _ a 
— 3 ; TPR a piffer- 
Experi- Differ- Experi- Differ- Experi- 1 ence 
Pair mental Control ence mental Control ence mental Contro et 
I I-00 oso +0°50 roo ooo  +rroo too Log o'oot 
2 0'50 ooo rose too 0°00  +rroo 000 ooa ož 
3 0:80 Ion  —020 roo T00 ooot 075 CSR 40°50 
4 0°67 0°67 ooot oso roo  —o50 roo oa 40°33 
5 0-75 ob" +oo8 067 — —* Log 0°67 41700 
6 100 oan Jose roo 100 ooch 1°00 SECH 41109 
7 0°67 ooo +067 oz ooo Jon roo Sen oer 
8 0°67 obo Zoo oso 0°33 +017 roo 100 0o33 
9 080 0'75 +0°05 1:00 O50 Joen 0°67 Gees =0'5? 
10 0°67 100 —033 1-00 1'00 ooch o50 ES oʻoot 
II I-00 oan +050 toen ooo  +rroo toen Feo vol 
12 060 067 = =-007 os 000 = +050 roo roO omg 
13 067 oo +017 0'50 = zf 1'00 0'50 410° 
14 I'00 oan Jose toen I-00 ooch ` Loo 002 g5 
Wilcoxon bf EN: T=3'5 n DEA 
T value P<o-025 P<o-025 dom: 
fac 
h h reasons were given as respondents could not recall feelings of exceptional satisf 
+ Tie. 


Wilcoxon’s matched-pairs signed-ra 
has significantly higher scores in all th 
Scores were averaged, T'=7-5, 


ou 
z al g" 
nks test shows that the experiment p5 


berg’s original study, during the cour: 


Š S re Ze 
se of a job selection interview, yielde er! 
which were predictable from the tw 


0-factor theory. Each member of the solve 
ividually in a formal and highly egoin a w 
e respondent gave of himself would a d 
portant implications for his future working life. It was clearly in the Tage B 


S f : cht 
each respondent in this group to present himself in the best possible _ thë 
contrast, individually matched respondents in the control group, when an facto" 
same questions, yielded results which were not compatible with the tW 


situation, where the impression th 
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th e 
erg es the control group were interviewed in an informal situation 
Des S E ed upon their performance in the interview; the control 
fhe soa ‘i 5 interviewer to be an independent agent and accepted that 
ieke heave nan. ic wie confidential. Any need the control group members 
dÉ em ese gn e socially acceptable answers: was thereby minimized, whereas 
results analysed i = for the experimental group. Tables 1-3 present the 
Table 1 mec we ifferent ways. 
(1959). a tamer the results ina manner directly comparable to Herzberg’s results 
eege Eege group recognition’, ‘responsibility’, ‘work itself’ 
than they areni C all more often reported in connexion with ‘high job attitudes’ 
aministratio? d mid Sege ; “work arenas ` “company policy and 
often related wé Kaes: A security and interpersonal relations’ are more 
control Sous Spe job attitudes than they are to ‘high job attitudes’. In the 
across both calle tendency is decidedly less marked: Comparing each factor 
ETIESE ep itions, every ‘motivator (except possibility of growth’) in the 
relatedto Soe: oup a8 more strongly related to high job attitudes’ and less strongly 
the Lemos (e atthiudes than every motivator in the control group. Considering 
‘salary ') we actors’: every “hygiene factor’ in the experimental group (except 
high fob ore strongly related to ‘low job attitudes’ and less strongly related to 
attitudes’ (except ‘supervision ’) than is every ‘hygiene factor’ in the 


control group 
Tabl 3 
e2 3 P e 
presents the results in a manner which controls for the varying numbers 
different individuals. The results 


of fac 
€a Seen See? to job attitudes elicited from 
Experimental cefully ro the same conclusions as do the emie of Table 1: that the 
high’ or q group display a relationship of ‘motivator and ‘hygiene’ factors to 
Whilst the ow’ job attitudes which are compatible with the two-factor theory, 
Table control group’s results are incompatible with the theory. 8 
Most hed cna the results in terms of OHS, SHS and DHS scores. This is the 
Deag way of testing the difference between the results of the experimental 
iate V groups, making use of the matched pairs. The results strongly sub- 
Sa conge room’s hypothesis that Herzberg’s (1959) results could be interpreted 
The Ranke of defensive processes within individuals. ` 
oncerniy er of respondents interviewed does not permit 
Made, Ng the perceived determinants of ‘high’ and ‘low 
‘Work bag, oe it is interesting to note that the most importa 
Of de ensive ; this factor was also strongly affected by the situat 
Vite within individuals. 
ers of fa authors suggest that Tables 
ctors elicited for each respon 


et Sern the evidence more appropriate! l ee 
Whether ; analysis (as in Table 1) gives equal weight to every factor, irrespective o 
me was perceived as a partial or total determinant of the job attitude being 
ercent, For example, his results for high job attitudes are presented as the 
Se tage of Each First-level Factor Appearing in High and Low Job-Attitude 
cal test upon the ‘differences of 


Hen j D . 
Ces’ (1959, p. 60). There follows 3 statisti 


Stant 


definite conclusions 
job attitudes’ to be 
nt single factor was 
ional manipulation 


2 and 3, which control for the different 
dent as perceived determinants of his 


attit 
, ly than does Table r. Herzberg’s 


Te 
e Port 
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; ithout 
totals between high and low’ (1959, p. 72). This test could be — WE. 
knowledge of the relative importance of each factor. If one accepts th tacit 
which is seen as one of several determinants of an attitude is not so impi ve, 
that attitude as a factor which appears as the sole cause, then it is not = vg 
determine from Herzberg’s results the extent to which they SE eier. 
The error of analysis made by Herzberg (1959) is repeated in a reanaly: 
findings by Hackman (1969) (cf. criticism by Lindsay et al., 1967). 


CONCLUSION 


yithin 
The results reported in this paper suggest that ego-defensive aed We, 
individuals affect the responses they give to job attitude questions. This ewe in 
implications for job attitude research in general and for the two-factor 
particular. 


hown that statements by seh 
3 e s A 8 ivatio : 
which are in accord with Herzberg’s two-factor theory of job motivati 


è sing 
; i i S increa 
artifact of ego-defensive Processes. In the light of this result and the Tat e 
l to support the theory, it is eviden 

ation is unacceptable. 
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Cross-national Comparisons of Catholic-Protestant 
Creativity Differences 


By CHARLES MARINO# 
University of Edinburgh 


Lo SÉ 
It has been argued that personality factors associated with authoritarianism-dogmat S m on- 
antithetical to creativity. This study attempts to determine if these findings can be SE 
strated in real or naturally occurring groups and if they are affected by socio-political We ents 
The groups compared are matched samples of Roman Catholic and Protestant StU 


» d 
Gë = e gd sey ence 
from the United States, Northern Ireland, Eire and Scotland. Psychological ene: 


SE Cer A $ : Pras Se iy re : 
relatively high authoritarianism in Roman Catholics and sociological indications © Catholic 


ental ability tests of creativity factors. hyp 


theses. The results indicate that there are ef 
Catholic and Protestant students in the U.S. and Northern Ireland. Catholic Cum than 
these countries evidenced less originality, ideational fluency and spontaneous Deele x 


n! 
d ; cotla 
Protestants. There were generally no differences between the groups in Eire an 5 


e 1 : sity can 
It is concluded that the antithesis of dogmatism-authoritarianism to creativity py the 


demonstrated in naturally occurring groups and that these differences are affecte 
socio-political contexts in which the groups exist, 


r e. S atis™ 
The Personality characteristics associated with authoritarianism-dogmat!! 68): 
antithetical to those associated with creativity (Barron, 1963; Hudson, fost! 


Furthermore, it has been posited that Social situations and institutions WE. 


. H + Ve ; 
pressures to conform, emphasize external evaluation or seek to impose CO” DIE 


and values on individuals inhibit creativity (Rogers, 1959; Torrance ring 
Moustakas, 1967). Most of the research concerned with social factors Ta to 
creativity has dealt with aggregates of indi ec 


. D H tt 
Pie viduals. This study is an 2" 
determine if these findings can be demonstr: a 


: D OU 
ated in naturally occurring 8" 


AUTHORIT! y : aw 
ITARIANISM, ROMAN CAT HOLICISM AND CREATIN ner! 


o; ish 
mer, 1946; Adorno et al., Toa gr 
ntithesis of authoritarianism- ve! 


-e FCI 
at the creativity of conservative i 
groups (e.g. Roman Catholics) would be relatively low. ef 


c 
If we define scholarship, research or the a pe wit? 


a ` in 
P ae SC ttainment of intellectual ¢™ fos 4 
important indicators of creativity, then the few studies comparing Catho an 


other religious groups support this expectation. Knapp & Goodrich DÉI de 
Knapp & Greenbaum (1953) found that Catholics were disproportionately chol?” 
represented in their surveys of the origins of American scientists a” e 


a 
* Present address: Department of Psychology, York University, Toronto, Canad 
132 
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20; 'T1SOT y 
1Co mpa 1S0nS of Catholic—Protestant Creativi Differ 
33 


respectively. Lieberman (196 imi 

Seegen ; 960) came to similar conclusio: i 

gien SR Kaes thought and thinkers. (See ee 

A e “tne, SE 96) states: ‘It is possible that people tangit £6 SSC 
A ge SE do not easily become innovators or research Se b 

Deeg va of this research is to determine the generalizability of ' 

the brona kacio -e Clearly, naturally occurring groups are affected by 

indication ee oe contexts within which they operate. There is ie? 

egene ritish Catholic and Protestant students will exhibit hypothesi d 

of tes ia ican 1958; Scott, 1967; Hudson, 1968). Yet the geck 
Bars. eon ek en? on affected by socio-political factors, for aere in 


The basie h , HYPOTHESES 
Creativity E of this study is that Catholic students will evidence less 
erein ones ae rotestant students. The aspects of creativity which are tested 
mindedness es ity, fluency, and flexibility. Originality is associated with open- 
crefore n Nee: of judgement and unconventionality (Barron 1963) 
1965) atid ox expected that a group demonstrably more daasiantaded (Quin, 
evidencing Goeres (Allport et al., 1948) will be less original than a grou e 
Measure of Ce less negative concomitance with this factor. Fluency is 
hypetcriticality me flow of ideas. One expects this ability to be antithetical to 
Or Rogers s n dependence on external sources of evaluation (Guilford, 
S nventionalism 2 9) Yet again, these variables are associated with authoritarianism, 
a group, Flesh religious conservatism, each characteristic of Roman Catholics 
a fresdoni z dru is the ability to shift classes of response ; as such it is indicative 
om momentum in contrast to fluency, a freedom from inertia. 


Ecaus 

© authori e 

c or Gan : age 

L tSgories (Bro itarianism is partially defined as the disposition to think in rigid 

k of ș wn, 1965) and because it is associated with emotional constriction, 
1963), one expects a group 


"`" SPontanei š ` 
exhibit; aneity and repression of impulse (Barron, 
pathic group. 


ng authoritariani 
oritarianism to be less flexible than a relatively anti 


METHOD 

the Uses Test (Guilford, 19674). The subjects 
they could think of for common objects (in this 
nd a toothpick). Each response was sub- 
nce and the score for originality is 


Ponty was measured by 
eque ick, deet. many different uses as 
sim ntly Weight il, paper clip, sheet of paper 3 

in Ply thesum Gei for statistical infrequency of occurreé: 
diver. Ways: peas i weights of all the responses for any given subject. Fluency was measured 
The Bent product; er of responses on the Uses Test (a measure of ideational fluency oF the 
ction of semantic units) and through the Thurstone Word Fluency Test. 


The ge requires ; A aa : S 
tion U™ber of wi subjects to list as many words as possible beginning with a given letter. 
ords written represents a measure of word fluency or the divergent produc- 


“syn Symboli F 

men Wie’ = de units. (In this case fluency is tly of meaning, hence 

Fy ured in ae, to ‘semantic’ production; cf. Guilford, 19674). Flexibility was also 

Sep, SPOnse zo ways: through the Uses Tes he number of classes 

Getic Fe a measure of spontaneou: e divergent production of 

Wors Jade (Guilford, 1967a); and throu 
ds (e.g. son (1962). In the latter subjects are ask 

rm—gun, rocker, chair, of a person). 


T] 


t which, whe 
s flexibility or th 
gh the Word Association 


ed to list alternative uses for given 
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e in 18 different 

Subjects. The initial subject pool was composed of 500 subjects from ed ny (Belo) 
schools located in the United States (Milwaukee, Wisconsin), Northe en ata Catho 
Eire (Dublin) and Scotland (Edinburgh). In each country two e ec? schools ae 
and Protestant, were tested. In every country the Catholics attende ` SE the non 
the Protestants, non-Catholic schools. In Northern Ireland, Eire ey Gë public scho? 
Catholic schools were Protestant affiliated, while in the United States t hey 

vith no religious affiliation. 13 
ba Dee involved in the final matched samples were between the ach matche, 
months and 14 years 6 months. The Principal variable on which the subsamp status C m 
was IQ. Samples were further matched on the basis of reer: = samples Ze 
occupation) and sex. The final total of 200 subjects was composed of tw rincip® 
subjects (Catholic and Protestant) in each of 


ino, 1968) 10% 
composed of slightly above median IQ subjects (60th percentile; cf. Marino, de 
lower middle- and working- 


ally div! H 
class backgrounds. The Catholic samples are all equ greate 
in terms of sex (13 females, 


ve a slightly 
12 males), while the Protestant samples have a slig 
proportion of females (14 females, rr males). 


yesh 


S d vere p 
the four countries. T'he samples we 


p anch 
Table 1. F scores for two-way (country x religion) analyses of varia 


cy 
fiue” 
om SR Word 
Originality Ideational fluency Flexibility Word association al 
< 
Country 0°39 3°03” 150 1°38 188 
Religion 21'00** 


18-92** 14°26** <1'00 
Interaction 5:34** 2°68* 2-75" < 1'00 
"Poos, sp p< oor, 


Tt df: country = 3; religion =z H 


interaction = 3; error = 192. 


Table 2. Mean creativity scores 


tland 

U.S.A. Northern Ireland Eire il 

Originality 12°44 
Protestant 20°80 14°56 14°86 12°54 
Catholic 8-32 9°60 10°40 —0'07 
Difference} 12:484## d'op 4°46* 

Ideational fluency Kiel 
Protestant 20°44 18:20 19'60 1738 
Catholic 13°60 13:88 18:90 "Gë 
Difference 6:84% 4°32** 0'70 

Flexibility 2°36 
Protestant 15°72 d e 5 8 
Catholic ve? Seng 

54208 3°72** ogo 

Word association 0°68 
Protestant 33°50 32°88 31°00 Zong 
Catholic 34°50 29°20 32°60 35°58 
Difference —1'00 3°68 —1'60 

Word fluency 273? 
Protestant 24°13 29°48 25°50 48°42 
Catholic 31°50 25°12 27°50 Sa 108 
Differencet =7°37"" 4°36** 


—2'00 


* Poos, ** P<o-or, 


*## P< 6-007. 
t Negative differences are in the no 


n-hypothesized direction. 


rä 
10°30 Top 13°20 48 
Difference S 

| 
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RESULTS 


Two- SA 

the oe e religion) analyses of variance were conducted on scores from 

fluency, The tege ity, ideational fluency, flexibility, word association, and word 

for Catholice an SCC of these analyses are reported in Table 1. The mean scores 
Originatity e rotestants in each country are reported in Table 2. 

nited ED fluency and flexibility scores of Catholic students in the 

ith the exco d ei ern Ireland are consistently lower than those for Protestants. 

iginality eee S > of Eire (where Catholic students evidenced significantly less 

groups in Eire ana mae there were no significant differences between these 
The Word : cotland. 

country. ‘The ¢ mig Test did not distinguish between the groups in any 

and Northern Trel e Word Fluency indicated significant differences in the U.S. 

and Protesta and but not in Eire or Scotland. The difference between Catholic 

nt word fluency scores in the U.S. favoured the Catholics but was in 


€ hy, r A 
Pothesized direction for the Northern Irish groups. 


or, 


DISCUSSION 


Catho}; 

Olic stu A 

Creativity ee in the U.S. and Northern Ireland performed less well on t 

fences on 7 did matched samples of Protestant students. There were not dif- 
all tests, nor were there Catholic-Protestant differences in Ireland or 


Cotland 
Pri > The antithesis of authoritarianism—dogmatism to creativity has been 
This study lends indirect 


Su 
tes the significance of social 


ests of 


bably best viewed as the interaction 
ual differences nor a social 


ree 
ason Wg 
ality characteristics 1n creatives 


Us gg Was simply and solely to compare person: n crez 
Sions, Th atives or creativity in individuals differing on various personality dimen- 
aPProach (ea have been important exceptions to this primarily individual differences 

argely — Dentler & Mackler, 1964), but the social psychology of creativity is 
` "` Social Se: ected area of research. Clearly, if one is interested in the interaction 
; €rpreti individual factors, studying aggregates of individuals and inferentially 
indi ing the results into theoretical statements about the effects of groups on 


divig, 
duals is less than direct. 
i i uthoritari- 


m a e 
indivi ; 
*esults W. dividual differences to a social context was no 
a DH D DH 
trant further mention in this context: (a) 
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; Word 
Scotland, and (b) the anomalous performance of American Geet bes it 
Fluency test. Given the conservative religious context of Scottis R ect 
not surprising to find similarities between Catholic and Protesta , to perform 
Scotland. It is conservative religious groups in general that we expec 
well on tests of creativity. ; atholics 3 
“Te finding of significantly greater word fluency in American er (ie 
anomalous in the context of this study. The symbolic as opposed to se ced by? 
ideational fluency) production of divergent responses could be eit H 
variety of uncontrolled variables in the present study. It seems possible, e symbo ic 
that more traditional curricular emphases and teaching styles may facilita "ng 
fluency. Although further research would be required to determine Co or curt 
this proposition, it has long been recognized that no one teaching met 
culum design is best suited for all learning and types of learners. 
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Psychometric Changes Associated with Response to Drug 
Treatment 


By ALISTAIR E PHILIP 


hl 
bg P dinburs! 
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University Department of Psychiatry, Edinburgh 


` S 
2 : ; F riance ved 
measures, each patient having been tested on three occasions, Analysis of va how 


+ eness $ p 
NSQ Anxiety and HDHQ Véier ten interact 


NSQ Submissiveness, Tendermindedness and total score, along with the HOQ er ndi”! p 

Extrapunitiveness, remained stable. These results are discussed in relation to deii and H 
similar instruments. The need to distinguish between wer psy Vi 

ed; the present study demonstrates how differences betwee 

tilized in the study of function fluctuation. 


measures is discuss. 
patients could be u 


ase 


+ aya) 
; ? individu?” Ae 
It is commonly accepted that some aspects of the behaviour of indi th 


vent: 
5 > base tien 
stable over time while others fluctuate. When applied to psychiatric pe. S ot 
trait-state distinction has resulted i i i i Di 


xamp s 


HL? , 
id Obsessoid Questionnaire, or HOQ (Cain® 6s) 


Philip (19696) Suggested that more information could be obtained 5 Lo 
trials if the efficacy of treatment for each patient could be assessed ss, 
a method for the statistical analysis of individual response to treatment, as Da 
by a rating scale or other quantification of clinical judgement, which was a (fe 
tion of Ferguson’s non- e 


DÄ 
h ? a 
Parametric trend analysis of correlated observ a d, 


on changes in some 


psychological measures in two groups of patients be ent e 
pated in the above 


drug trial. A group of patients showing improve 
138 


eee ime (Foulds Det 
haviour which are stable over time (Fou pav y, 


Get Ee no improvement were compared on the Beck scale of depression 
and Intro o 1961), the Hysteroid Obsessoid Questionnaire, the Extrapunitiveness 
esili ee measures (Philip, 19694) of the Hostility and Direction of 
(Eee ene or HDHQ (Caine et al., 1967) and the Neuroticism Scale 
"uge ës 2 NSQ (Scheier & Cattell, 1961). 
(1) the aipa dinie that the following changes would occur over test occasions: 
Gene Fee of both groups would show change, the improved group showing 
Kam eduction of scores than the unimproved; (2) scores on the HOQ would 
; stable; (3) the HDHQ Intropunitiveness scores would decrease, especially 


In the ir . oC 
mproved group, while the Extrapunitiveness scores would change only to a 
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and hence more 


Minima 
that il extent; (4) the NSQ, as a measure of ‘neurotic tendency’ 
ait than a state measure, should not change. 


METHOD 


Patie 

nts x 

paa e admitted to the drug trial of Sutherland et al. (1967) if (a) a significant degree 

iagnosis e was noted by the referring agent, admitting doctor or ward sister, and (b) a 
of depression was made by one or both psychiatrists following interview. These 


emale pati 
` al D H ` . 
sion, SC? tients were rated on the Hamilton scale for depression (Hamilton, 1960) on admis- 


tomatology, while the second comprised those 
ad s. Eighteen patients in each group 
4:5, was th S d the ratio of trial drug to control drug patients, 

Analysis € same in both groups. . , 
Out on e variance using a repeated measurements design of Winer (1962) was carried 
the groy psychological variable. The design tested the significance of differences between 
ating Pai of patients, between test occasions, such occasions corresponding to the Hamilton 
sions, and the interaction between occasions and groups. 


The ty RESULTS . 
on Wës groups of women have nearly identical mean Hamilton scale ratings 
able x hen to hospital (improved group, 37°55 + 8:38; unimproved, 37°50 + 6°64). 

eck se a the mean scores obtained for the various psychological measures. 
Patient, ale. There are very significant differences between the two groups of 
fs S (F=15'51; d.f.=1, 34; poor) and between test occasions (F= 18:13; 
Beans EF 8; P<o-oo1). The interaction between these two variables is also signi- 
Brou =3°36, d.f.=2, 68; P<0'05), although to a more modest degree. Both 
Ps show a decrease in depression scores but the decrease 1S much more 


Marke, rae 
d for the improved group. The unimproved patients have an initial mean 


Scor s e 
© which is four points higher than that for the other group and a final score 
’s starting point. 


omnes a points lower than the improved group $ a ame 

Casions an, a Geet Questionnaire. The HOQ remains eh e over KS Gë 
Points low there is no difference between the groups, both scoring 

Hostilit er (Gre obsessoid) than normal subjects. T an 

oes not m D irection of Hostility Questionnaire. The Extrapuniti e 

Punitive ange over time, nor is there a difference between the two groups. Intro- 

Ness, on the other hand, shows differences between the groups (F=4:335 


bb 
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dÉ, 34; P<o-05) and between occasions (F=3°16; d.f.=2, 68; P<o05). 
Patients who show no improvement are more intropunitive than improved patients 
on all three test occasions. There is a general drop in scores from initial testing 
onwards. Normal subjects achieve scores of 8-1 and 4:9 for Extrapunitiveness 
and Intropunitiveness respectively. It can be seen that on initial testing the present 
Patients are slightly more extrapunitive and markedly more intropunitive than 
normal subjects. 

Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire. The total Neuroticism score remains un- 
changed throughout the assessments as do the scores on Submissiveness and 
Tendermindedness. The mean scores on the first two of these scales are very high, 
S Score of 5-5 being average in a normal population. The average scores on Tender- 
mindedness support Kear-Colwell’s (1965) finding that this factor does not dis- 
criminate normals and psychiatric patients in Scotland. The factor of Seriousness 
shows a Significant difference between mean scores for occasions (UP — 3°37; 4.f.=2, 
63; P<o-05). Improved and unimproved patients do not differ on this factor. 

€ second-order factor of Anxiety shows results similar to those found for the 
eck; there are significant differences between groups (F=9'37,4.f.=1,345P< 0.01); 
€tween occasions (F=3:19; d.f.=2, 68; Pool and in the interaction between 
8Toups and occasions (F=3°76; d.f.=2, 68; Pool Unimproved patients are a 
little More anxious than the others at initial testing and this anxiety does not decrease. 
atients who improve show a marked steady drop in anxiety scores over the three 
occasions, moving from a level which is unequivocally abnormal to one which is 
igh normal’, 


— 
Se Mparing the mean scores obtained on Int H : e 
Bether with the kind of scores which would be considered average in a norma’ 


Sample, it can be seen that these patients are more obsessoid, more intropunitive 
ra extrapolating from the work of Metcalfe & Goldman (1965), express more 
©Pressed sentiments and feelings. Their expression of extrapunitive attitudes e 
Well within normal limits, as are their scores on Tendermindedness 1n the NSQ; 
all the remaining NSQ eal are much higher than average. There is a slight 
tendency for the unimproved group to show more initial anxiety, EC 
Nd depression but none of these tendencies can claim statistical SCH ve 
z ore important than these is the fact that the two groups showed almost S n se 
ia mean ratings on the Hamilton scale, changes on which determined the allo 
10n of patients to the improved or unimproved categories. sales 
he groups have behaved as predicted on the Beck scale, Intropunt SN 
OQ, total NSQ, Submissiveness and T ‘endermindedness, showing me ton 
"St two of these and no change on the others. Itis true to say, however, t at c et 
ID the Non-improved group are slight compared with changes in the improvee- 


“ch change behaviour is also true of Anxicty and Seriousness, the SN SE 
ores which changed over occasions. On present evidence the NSQ is een j 

4S a mixture of trait and state measures. One of its measures, a we 
oes not do what it is supposed to do; Kear-Colwell (1965) also found that this 
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measure did not discriminate his patients from normals. The changes in sy ge 
tology and Intropunitiveness, as well as the stability of the HOQ and e. 
punitiveness, are in accord with the findings of Mayo (1967). Metcalfe & GR 
(1965) present admission and discharge mean scores for the Beck which tally W ts 
with the figures reported here on improved patients. The unimproved pat 
have a final Beck score which is twice that of the discharge scores shown byt E 
authors. The significant interaction effects on the Beck and Anxiety scales we. d 
some mention. Kerr et al. (1970) have reported that for reactive and endoge” 
depressives, the MPI Neuroticism scores at key illness of those patients who e 
sequently recovered were significantly lower than the scores of patients who h 
mained unwell. A similar state of affairs seems to exist in this study, althou8 ien 
initial differences are not significantly different. The notion that depressed at e 
who present with very many complaints of being tense, upset and depress¢ a to 
time of admission are unlikely to be improved at follow up, can readily be P 
the test. jety 
Since Adcock (1965) has pointed to the similarity between Cattell’s wei h 


factor and Eysenck’s neuroticism factor and Caine & Hope (1964) Se 


D i le A 
correlati i it is possi? 
ation between the HOQ and Eysenck’s extraversion factor, it is P goal? 
compare some as 


pects of the present findings with those of Coppen & atien!® 
(1965). These authors report changes on both MPI dimensions, thei P efe 
roe a decrease on N and an increase on E so that their scores on Sect e 
simular to those of normals. The improved patients in the present study ya tio" 


Su" 


cores left them some way above the normal mean score: ok’ 
evel of emotional upset, be it measured by d nt of 
do occur in depressed patients although the wot povt 
ng to the group studied. There are varied r eports thos? 


ef 
0 
| ssc li 
who carried out the clinica shit 
spital, Newmachar, Aberdee 
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ef des 
ju 


bat 
‘Two assumptions underlie the Grid Test of Thought Disorder. The fist ‘wide 
grid is an effective general measur 
constructs. This contention has b 
and Bannister & Mair (1968). 


» Foulds et al. (1967), 


Presly (1969), Romney (1969): 
(1969), McPherson et al. ( ie 9) 


v 

l 1970) and Bannister & Fransella (1971). thors A 

In Bannister & Fransella (1966, 1967) previous research forms of eat dert, 

disorder grid were standardized in order to produce a clinically usable test e d 
disorder. The present stud 


144 
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METHOD 


Population 

eo used for the study was a sample of 316 psychiatric admissions, 

“aes W cen 17 and 6o and of Mill Hill IQ 80+, drawn from three different, large 

SE (n is less than 316 in some analyses because not all measures were 

is or all cases). Some of the characteristics of the total population (144 men, 
72 women) are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Characteristics of total sample 


Mean SD. 
Consistency 066 0°43 
Intensity 1084 499 
IQ (Mill Hill Scale) 103 IEN? 
Age (years) 37°9 ts 
Length of stay (weeks) 10°5 13°8 


(n is 316 for all measures) 


pattern of intercorrelations between 


Q . 
onsistency (the degree to which the 
d grid) and Intensity (a crude measure 


Constr: x s 
of fea is maintained from first to secon 
total amount of interrelationship between constructs in both grids) are the 


two 
geg LC of thought disorder so far derived from the grid test. The recom- 
Si cut-off points below which thought disorder is suspected are 0°49 for 
istency and 100o for Intensity. There was no significant association between 


age à g : 
> Sex or verbal intelligence on the one hand, and either Consistency or Intensity 


ont ane e 
he other. This confirms findings in the original standardization study and in 


Telated studies. 


Cross-validation 
Deg knowledge of grid test results, 32 of the patients had been judged 
responsi thought-disordered and 168 judged not thought-disordered by the 
Tesults E l psychiatrists. (In the remaining cases clinical judgement and grid 
the ate ight have been contaminated.) Using the ‘uncontaminated population, 
again ity of the test to relate to the clinical judgement of thou 

assessed and results for each measure separately are shown in Table 2. 


e clinical judgement of ‘ thought- 


Tab 
le 2. Relationship of Intensity and Consistency to th 
uncontaminated by test results, 


diso , 
rdered’ for all patients for whom a clinical decision, 


was made 
Clinically Clinically not 
thought-disordered thought-disordered e 
(n=32) (n= 169) 
Intensi Mean S.D. Mean SD. t (one-tailed) 
ëmge 912 398 St #60 pgr eme 
Deg 0'52 0°43 0°68 oAt 2'92 < 0'005 


GE AGNEW 
6 D. BANNISTER, Fay FRANSELLA AND JOYCE AGNEV 
14! . BAN? 


hi 
ints used, a € 
When the two measures were combined, and the usual cut-off i houghi 
square of the relationship between the clinical and the grid decisi 

dinordés yielded a chi-square value of 12-261 (d.f.=1; P< 0-001). 


Table 3. 2 x2 table of ‘grid’ and ‘clinical’ 
categorization of thought disorder 


` red 
Clinically thought-disorde 
Yes op 
Grid thought-disordered Yes 15 
(<0'49 Consistency ` 137 
< 1000 Intensity) No 17 


put 
S, 

g 3 e group 
Bearing in mind that these samples were not selected to be extreme & 


rt 
zs z supp? 
were a randomly collected group of admissions, the results of the E ids 
utility of the grid test as a measure of thought disorder, using clinica 


Grid test scores in relation to diagnosis 
As in previous studies, 
thought-disordered schizop 
groups in such a way that 
scores for five diagnostic ¢ 


et 
isting”, 
y PEN o dis ic 
grid scores of this kind seem not only Ge r diag ee 
hrenics as a group, but also to scatter out ot e nten! 
significant differences occur. Consistency 


ategories are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Diagnostic 


e it 
group scores on Consistency and Intensity 
(Patients with di 


Sputed or uncertain diagnoses omitted.) 


IntensitY 
Consistency ee 
H "7 Vë 
Diagnostic group n 


55 
o Mean S.D. Gei vi 
Yeurotics 38 ES i 4 
Alcoholics 3 ps wae 1177 5 an 
A 3 7 0°32 I 4 
Depressives 70 0°65 0-40 105 281 
Schizophrenics 88 Dës 0°48 983 
Organics 6 0-28 Se 736 
ht 


H 

Bories are expected because it contains Ford 

disordered patients. However, other Significant differences occut 002) nie 

neurotics are significantly more Consistent than depressives (P< orb jó 

organics (P< o-001) Alcoholics are significantly more consistent t d 

(P<o-001) and depressives also More consistent than organics (P< 0'001): ec if! 
have significantly higher Intensity : 


(P<o-001) and organics (P<o-o1), 
than organics (P< 0°05). All thes 
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Ree small group of organics is lower in Intensity and Consistency than 
(Banister == schizophrenics and, as was indicated in the standardizing study 
damaged oi ransella, 1966), it may be difficult to discriminate severely brain- 
disor Geet See moei those with diffuse brain damage) from thought- 
investigation “es hrenics, using results on this test alone. More extensive grid 
neuřotics in Ké organics 1S clearly required. At the opposite end of the scale, 
Deag wé Ce sample show high levels of Intensity and Consistency which 
mean scores rei other groups and there are occasional significant intervals in the 
Dréier of other diagnostic categories. It seems possible that Intensity and 
features e as oe features of construct systems, relate to various diagnostic 
antglicatinne of ¢ sc such relationships might have some research interests and 

eir own, the test in its present form is designed solely to identify 


thought disorder. 


Characteristic. 


D 
Si ae second grid 
from e been observed clinically that subject 
in the e first to the second grid and this was con 
Present study. The sample of 316 patients had a mean Intensity score of 471 


(S.D 
geg for grid I and a mean of 615 (S.D. 299) for grid II: the difference is 
ant at the Poet level. This suggests that the articulation of construing 
1f. However, 


nec 

wien. a complete a grid initiates a tightening process in itsel 

The ts ot oare not thought-disordered gain about 30 per cent Intensity as between 
grids, while thought-disordered subjects (in test terms) gain about 25 per 

which may be taken to suggest that even at very low 


s tend to increase their Intensity scores 
firmed at a highly significant level 


cent a 

levels « Des the two grids, 

Alth of structure, tightening remains a test (and maybe a therapeutic) possibility. 
e mathematically independent measures, 


D 4 

their Se Consistency and Intensity ap 
bond gie? correlation for this sample wa 
R orrelation: Set 
Fransella (1966). s (for psychiatric groups 


sort, This is in line with previously 


but not for normals) in Bannister & 


Gri 
ma scores and prognosis 
iously, many aspects of psychiatric conditions unmeasured by the grid will 
ients who have 


affe 
estar prognosis of a patient, but it could be argued that all the pati 
ow scores on the grid test might have a dubious prognosis in that thought 
breakdown in the integration of the person. 


diso . 

Sie be deemed to represent a major i n ; 
of previ Spect of prognosis, specifically length of current stay 1n hospit , num er 
number of, admissions, number of admissions in the year following tetting total 
examined “admissions up to one year after testing and condition on discharge were 
Were fou. E relation to both Intensity and Consistency "Two aspects of prognosis 
Were as to:telate significantly in the predicted direction. The 128 patients who 
(S.D as being in ‘good’ condition onr. discharge had a mean Intensity of 1097 
a sheet W while the 27 rated as being in a ‘poor’ condition at time of discharge had 
one-taj ntensity of 880 (S.D. 317), these groups differing significantly (P <0'025, 

ailed). Those rated ‘fair’ on discharge were disregarded in this calculation. 
€ mean number of previous admissions for the group of 73 patients who were 


> 
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thought-disordered in grid terms was 1-67 (S.D. 99) and for patients not thought- 
disordered in grid terms (n=242) the mean was 1-16 (S.D. 93). These means 
differed significantly (P< 0-05, one-tailed). No other aspects of prognosis relate 
significantly to Intensity and Consistency. These results add only marginally t 
evidence of validity for the grid test but are of a kind worth seeking in that they are 
evidence different from, and independent of, the psychiatrist's judgement 4 
‘thought-disordered’. 


The Social Deviation score 

Both Consistency and Intensity are essentially structural measures in that ver 
do not relate to the particular pattern of relationships between constructs (the 
content of construing) but only to the presence and stability of the organization ° 
constructs as such. In two previous studies (Bannister, 1960, 1962) the probi 
of the content or pattern of construing was tentatively examined, using in the E 
the raw score discrepancy between each individual’s grid scores and the mea 
pattern for the total sample. In the second study a correlational measuté wht ; 
partialled out the effect of Intensity differences was used. In the first study sob 
phrenics who were not thought-disordered appeared to be more deviant in a 
pattern than other groups, and in the second study, using the correlational meast a 
thought-disordered schizophrenics appeared to be more deviant in whatever P a 
they had managed to retain. In the present study this issue of content, Lë e 
question of which constructs relate to which, positively or negatively, was 
tively explored. f d g h 

As a crude measure of Social Deviation the following score was devised- “id 
of the 1 5 relationships between pairs of the six constructs of each grid has 4 wë 
direction, Positive or negative, for any normal population, this being 
constructs in the order in which they are used in the test) sui +-+t 
ieee fms A simple count was taken, for each individual, of how 
— for each pair of the 30 pairs of constructs (15 for eab grid) d 
rs et earal aao), T, the morm: Zero colon Yt 
Geen mlda wane unted only if it was in the opposite dire e tfo 
thought-disordered atje E hag — chosen be j out be 

; À is order. The aim here was to part!® o fo 

effect of differences in Intensity and this appears to have been achieved in tha att 
the 316 subjects, there was zero correlation between the Social Deviati? i 
and Intensity. e 


s iz? 
If a simple count of differences in sign had been made, this would have mari aw 

H D . ` i 
the Social Deviation score of thought-disordered schizophrenics who tend £ ect 
many correlations drifting, by chance, either side of zero. Such a form ° yo | 


Deviation score E : o v 
(as was found on checking in this study) tends to be to “ce 


= pis 
en”, 
oft in 


ate 
ON ose? 


function of the Intensity score. For this reason the present scoring H 3 
(which partials out Intensity) was used. as ge 
8 we 
The mean for the whole population of 316 for the Social Deviation sf r d 


(S.D. 2:35). Working on the basis of the Bannister (1962) results, an ibe v 
from the general premise that a distorted construct system is a bus stoP S 
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to thought disorder (albeit a bus stop at which some may get off and remain), it was 
Predicted that the group of schizophrenics (which includes thought-disordered and 
not thought-disordered) would be significantly more socially deviant than other 
agosti groups. In fact, they were significantly more socially deviant than 

‘pressives. The 88 schizophrenics had a mean of 1-85 (S.D. 2-49) and 70 depres- 
RK = a mean of 1-14 (S.D. 2:18; P<o-05, one-tailed). The small sample of six 
Stin again appeared socially deviant as well as weak in structure, having a mean 
ol 3:17 (S.D. 3-12), which made them significantly more deviant than depressives 

<0:05, two-tailed). 

The prediction of greater social deviance was then applied to the more select 
ion of 32 clinically thought-disordered schizophrenics. They were found to have 
e së Social Deviation score of 2-09 (S.D. 2-64), differing significantly from the 

clinically not thought-disordered subjects with a mean of 1-33 (S.D. 2'25; 
<0'05, one-tailed). 
De thought-disordered subjects defined in grid test terms (n=73) the mean 
n= 211 (S.D. 2-09), compared with those not thought-disordered in grid terms 
tie whose mean was 1°30 (S.D. 2°39; P<o-o1, two-tailed). The correlation 
is si cen the Social Deviation score and Consistency was — 0'21 (n=316), which 

Shana LP oan, one-tailed). The data support the general argument that a 

efor own in structure may be initiated by deviant patterning. Ideas become odd 

"ës they become chaotic and lose their linkages. 

Were Paid finding of some interest is that 14 patients of assorted diagnoses, who 

Ocial “scribed as having a clear precipitating factor for their illness, had a mean 
scribe - Deviation score of 2:50 (S.D. 2:50), while those 12 patients who were SE 
Bee as clearly having no precipitating factor had a mean of 0°33 Ge e 
ee S Significant difference (P< 0°02, two-tailed). We may speculate that the 
Te _ Pitating factor’ here may refer to some single event, traumatic enough to 

guire a special and peculiar ‘adaptive’ patterning of his constructs on the part of 

€ confronted person. 
€ Social Deviation score, as here calculated, d 
Sie age or intelligence. However, there was a 
With Bast 1°86, S.D. 2:69; females: mean 1-17, S-D. Së i 
“social Ges es being less socially deviant. This ee p 
9 schizo oe implications and for a possible relationship 
Seege? his standard form of thought- 


Cle 
tira the Social Deviation score, as derived from t e 
€ grid, is not usable as any kind of clinical measure. Firstly, its app 


Cor i 
nit are few, although, such as they are, they have a bearing on CG Zeie? 
Be SC as to the nature of the process whereby people become E ie? e? 
$ i i <imize str - 

S ™portantly, the test was designed specifically to maximi: 


renc ; ` 
“Sand, not surprisingly, it is not well designed to exam! 


x D CH" 
wa sample of constructs is probably too small in a a e? kee? 
E i i subjec 
terms, Picture of the pattern of construct relationships for a sub) 


hi h ly, the constructs were selected so as all to relate high positively 
1g y 
Hi 


oes not correlate significantly 
difference between the sexes 
P<0-02, two-tailed), 
ndered both for its 
he lower incidence 


With 


i imizi ; ` Intensit; 
? negatively for most subjects, thus maximizing the normal y 
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score and helping to discriminate thought-disordered schizophrenics. SC fi A 
test designed to examine the degree of social deviancy of content woul der 
to include constructs which, for a normal population, had near zero relatio me, 
so that deviations which took the form of linking constructs, which were u 

orthogonal, could also be made manifest. 


an 
> ` i they le 
However, the findings have two aspects of some importance. Firstly, ie, 


ocess Hl 


since the two are related both operationally and theoretically (cf. Adams- d 
1969), but might well prove a profitable research line both in elucidating ege 
teristics of so-called abnormal conditions and in specifying normal pro 
construct change, 


para’, 


CONCLUSIONS ne GË 
The study has provided further validational evidence for the usefulness of ae of 
Test of Thought Disorder in terms of its correlation with the clinical eet of OI 
thought disorder. It has provided scant but initial evidence, independen resul 
clinical judgement of thought disorder, of the meaningfulness of grid erant 
in this field. Thirdly, it suggests a possible extension of grid-based 
analyses in the direction of ‘social content’ exploration. 

a 
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Rate of Information Processing in a Schizophrenic ae 
Control Group: The Effect of Increasing Task Comp 


By P. D. SLADE 
ETRA, don 
Department of Psychology, Institute of Psychiatry, University of Lon 


i i i 5; Ya 1966). Bot? ols st 
slower rate than non-schizophrenic controls (McGhie, 1965; Yates, 


of 


es 

but ambiguous with respect to the second. -on time messi 4 
All previous studies relating to the above issues have utilized discrete reaction rovi cd dy # 

It was hypothesized that a more sensitive test of the predictions would be Ge stu p% 
continuous performance task involving responding over a longer time pet! Sr 
reported in which a group of chr r 
non-schizophrenic control patien 
mation to be processed’ w. 
with expectations. 


e ‘i at 
: sist” 


H hav es 
In recent years two cognitive models of schizophrenic dysfunctiom e 
elaborated which involve t 


OT 0 
D D es p v 
information at a slower rat z e 


e than non-schizophrenic controls. The na 6 dë 
7 S (196 ): def? 

McGhie (1965) and Yates rima" 

stage at which they place the P toS” 4 


: : n 
mation’ provided by the series can be described by the sum of the : 


wee 8 EE 
values of each of the stimuli in the series. When this definition is US? 
information is termed a ‘bit’. 
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Havi e aes e 

tion, nc ont sane basic approach to the measurement of task informa- 
rites, The ins ae er the method used for estimating information processing 
(rith some ie e : annel capacity is important in this respect. It was assumed. 
bag and Pr éi Hick, 1952) that individuals process information at a 
fanaka eie of is rate (or estimate of channel capacity) can be estimated 
ask and la) Se wo variables, namely (1) the amount of ‘ information’ in the 
Ship Calena the me required for the individual to carry out the task. The relation- 
slits ahid: two variables is shown in Fig. 1 for two hypothetical decision 
seen from Fig 1 bos — of handling information at different rates. It can be 
slope, Whe that the smaller capacity channel exhibits a steeper time-complexity 

viewed in these terms the proposition that schizophrenic patients 


S 1 bit/sec. 
3% 
2 
Time 
(sec.) 2% 
2 bits sec. 


No. of bits 


ig. I 
ssed and time, for two hypo- 


The 
relati A d 
lationship between number of bits to be proce’ 
thetical decision channels. 


an non-schizophrenics gives rise to at least 


Tate than : hrenic patients make decisions at a slower 
relative — apei at all levels of task complexity, and (2) that their 
€veral Ge s will increase as a function of increasing task complexity. 
43 Venab ang have been carried out which relate to these predictions (e.g. King, 
8). The fi die Harwood & Naylor, 1963; Karras, 19673 Court & Garwoli, 
diction, ohn en of all of these studies have been consistent with the first 
` differential gr discrepant findings have emerged with respect to the prediction 
’Screte reactio ime-complexity curves. However, all of these studies have utilized 
n-time tasks. It was hypothesize tive test of the 


Tedictions mj d that a more sensi 
task, SE be provided by a continuous performance task, than by a discrete 
» for two reasons: (1) It has been reporte 


'Screte RT d by some investigators that the 
at task co task fails to show up differences in decision time with different levels 
mplexity (e.g. Mowbray & Rhoades, 1959; L 


Process ; 

Ss : 

Wo PEN mation at a slower rate th 
ions, namely (1) that schizop 


Jos 
196) 
Pre 


p 


Uri eonard, 1959). (2) If the 


elevan; di a 
t-distraction’ model of McGhie is valid, it is just as likely that distraction 
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kidhi isorete RT 
occurs on a non-continuous as on a continuous basis. If this is so, 4 ge: = 
i i i z ; cit. 
task involving responses of a fraction of a second may fail to show the de: 


PRESENT STUDY verst 


Materials and apparatus. The technique adopted for measuring ‘information ir | Fow 
rates’ was based on a modification of the card-sorting task used by Crossman ic ego?! 
packs of cards were prepared, with 32 cards in each pack. The first pack GE unbe 
numbers of two categories (i.e. 16 cards/category) ; the second pack comprised a e of eight 
of four categories (i.e. 8 cards/category); the third pack comprised equal numbe ca 
categories (i.e. 4 cards/category) and the fourth pack comprised equal numbers of x i mellt 
De 2 cards/category). According to Shannon’s equations, when each pack e? H pits 
shuffled, the total information in each pack is as follows: Pack 1, 32 bits; Pack 2, 
Pack 3, 96 bits; Pack 4, 128 bits. r osed SÉ 
The problem of finding appropriate visual stimuli for the various categories k (C Sg 
difficulties in the light of Crossman’s find the psi) 
man, 1955). It was finall 


: o 
ox Was surrounded by a wall + in. vini was P” 


its neighbour. The apparatus, whic 


pproximately 2 ft. 6 in high of Sy be 
1 g $ s es 
Procedure. Following Crossman, it was decided to obtain independent ge could 
movement time’ and ‘total sortin 


A isi me 
lculated e g time’ so that a measure of ‘decision H pth? 
p ated by subtraction. The procedure therefore involved two stages: ed to sé of 
nd 7 (measurement of simple movement time). Subjects were requ’ 003 ei Boa 
E vie 32 ege S 4, 8 and 16 boxes as quickly as possible, with ca and Kat 
gn on each card. White marker indicate the num neyo 
Keren cards were used to indicate demo py 


; ubject was required to sort on each trial. Following # wed K 
D D : i a 

cian Sam were given one practice trial on each of the four conditions foll A S 

rial. g 
aoe 2 (measurement of total sorting time). Subjects were then required EN 
oe of zt into the appropriate categories, with the aid of pattern desig” i 
En possible. Two test trials were given for each pack, an 4 e? 
Experimental group. The ex "o 


jc SOP en 

i perimental group comprised a pool of 16 ghron e? Cat 

patients, all of GE Sc their first admission to hospital, been degt ue Ge of 
1c illness, this diagnosis havin on all aide 

the patients had been di leg Seet "wirt, i 


DS. Twelve of these patients Ge 
12 control patients (see Table 1). S, for age and Progressive 
Control group. The control 
g s rou i ` or 
patients, who, with one group comprised 12 non-psychotic, non 


a 
ve labels were reactive depression and chronic ant? 
nts were receiving medication, mainly antidep 
j 
0 
d 4 
RESULTS A and Ca 
: Mean movement times for the schizophren sd de id 
groups are shown in the upper half of Table 2. The means and sta” f i 


were found to be related, necessitating a logarithmic transformatio® 


Simple movement times. 
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Table 1. General characteristics of the two matched groups 
Chronic 
schizophrenics Control patients 
(n=12) (n=12) t test 
Age 
Mean 40°75 42°08 n.s. 
S.D. 8-12 10°34 
Range 25-56 22-60 
P.M.I.Q. 
Mean 107°17 107°66 ns. 
S.D. 11°58 12°60 
Range 88-126 92-126 
Education (yr.) 
Mean 1017 9°83 n.s. 
S.D. 2'02 2°42 
Range 9-16 8-13 


ti D DH D 
Mes. The transformed times were then subjected to an analysis of variance. 
ificant difference between groups 


Th ; 

= — of this procedure indicated a sign! b 
ay "99; P<o-or), no significant differences between conditions (F=2:06; 
` oro) and no significant groups x conditions interaction (F=0:673; P> 0°25). 


it : 
th respect to the simple movement therefore, the chronic 


P 


Used į a 
16 b in the present study, subjects were generally able to place cards randomly into 
o d 
Be as quickly as they could into two boxes). 
iffer sion times. Since, in the analysis of simple m! ` r 
ences were found between ‘complexity conditions’, it was decided to take 


= i Di p 
Patient’s average movement time over the four conditions as the best estimate 

1 = DH 
tracts Movement time. Each patient’s decision time was then computed by sub- 
S from his total sorting time for each condition 


ovement times, no significant 


ng this esti r 

an ay 8 this estimate of movement time time fo 

grou erage of the two trials that were given). The mean decision times for the two 
PS, calculated in this way, are shown in the lower half of Table 2. 


Table 2. Mean sorting times for the two matched groups 


N Mean simple movement times (sec.) 
e of boxes i N 3 ch 
hronic schi 
i rn ; 1°92 33°92 33 
ntrol patients (n = 12) ae A E 33:97 33 
N Mean decision times (sec-) 
Ki 
à of categories P à 8 ep 
hronj A 
1c schizophrenics (n= 12) x6 23°17 37°97 S a 
29°12 . 


Ontrol S 
Patients (n= 12) 13°65 20°31 
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H 
s o > ‘ sing rate 
Analysis in terms of ‘information processing rates’. A measure of ‘sages lest 
(a bits/sec. index) was derived for every patient, for each of the four ¢ 
conditions, by means of the formula: 


No. of bits to be processed 


No. its/sec. = - - 
No: pf bits/ Decision time in sec. 


H 
“grou 

The bits/sec. indices were then subjected to an analysis of variance to test at n 
and ‘complexity conditions’ differences. The results of this analysis al a 
Table 3. It can be seen from Table 3 that the analysis of variance aa foun 
significant difference between the two groups. This group arate chron 
to be significant for all conditions, thus confirming the prediction t D of tas 
schizophrenics make decisions at a slower rate than controls at all oe in effect 
complexity. Also, since the bits/sec. index is a ratio index, this mean teepe! fot 
that the curve relating decision time to task complexity is significantly ` edictio™ 
the schizophrenic patients than the controls, thus confirming the second p 


Table 3. Analysis of variance of bits/sec. indices 
sign 
Source D.F. S.S. M.S. V.R. 
Groups I 570325 5°0325 23°45 ergi 
Conditions 3 104115 3°4705 21°94 nS 
GxC 3 0:5638 0:1879 Wi DÉI 
Subjects within groups 22 4°7211 02146 1:356 
Residual 66 10°4404 01582 
Total 95 31:1693 


The analysis of variance also indicated significant differences between e 
conditions. A Tukey multiple range test showed that the significant se 
lay between the two extreme and the tw = e he 
patients achieved si 
defined) with the 4- 
ditions interaction wa 
a similar pattern of r 
it another way, 


o intermediate complexity lev ‘ 
gnificantly higher rates of information pees ie 
and 8-category conditions. Furthermore, the va eg 
s Not significant, suggesting that both patient ey. To fy 
esponse with respect to the four levels of comple”! ine” 
the decision times of both groups differ significantly ER 
when plotted against a logarithmic function of task complexity. d cisio wf 

Linear regression equation analysis. In view of the finding that the sith jt uf 
data diverged significantly from a logarithmic function of task comple” the o 
decided to see what mathematical function would provide a better fit SCH we 
curves. From a visual inspection of the data plotted against an wë Zeg 
of number of categories, it seemed that decision times fit an a thet? b H 
better than a logarithmic function. Straight line regression equations ‘agi gl D 
fitted to the decision-time data of all patients, by means of the formula pe it 
where Y equals decision time and X equals number of categories: 


regression equations for the two groups were: 


Chronic schizophrenics (n=12): Y= 10:803 + 3°134- 
Control patients (7 = 12): Y= 9487+247% 
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Correlated t tests were then used to test for group differences on the a and b regres- 
sion coefficients separately. The results indicated that the two groups did not differ 
significantly on the a coefficient, the constant component of decision time (t=0°88; 
P>0o0-25), while they did differ significantly on the b coefficient, the ratio component 
relating decision time to task complexity (t=7-22; P<o-or). The latter significant 
difference again provides support for the two predictions. 

Chronic paranoid v. chronic non-paranoid dichotomy. The original pool of 16 
chronic schizophrenics were split into a predominantly paranoid (n=7) and a 
predominantly non-paranoid group (n=9) and compared, along with the group of 
Control patients (7 = 12), on some of the measures. 

An analysis of variance of the simple movement time scores revealed significant 
differences between groups at the 5 per cent level; but when Student’s ¢ test was 
Carried out, it was found that the significant difference lay between both schizo- 
Phrenic groups and the control group, while there was no significant difference 
between the paranoid and non-paranoid subgroups. o 

An analysis of the regression equation coefficients, by means of ¢ tests, indicated 
no significant differences between groups on the a coefficients, while only the 
non-paranoid schizophrenic group differed significantly from the controls in terms 


of the b Coefficients (t= 2-55 ; P< 0-02). 


DISCUSSION 


Mbp finding of significantly slower movement times in the chronic schizophrenic 
Sroup is consistent with the findings of McGhie et al. (1965b) and with those of 
other studies indicating motor slowness in this type of patient: as such, it does not 
a further discussion. In contrast, the findings concerning decision times 
eed rather more e EN Wa 
The first eee a the bits/sec. index, is in effect a ratio ase. It 
“presents the ratio of task complexity to decision time, where task complexity is 
defined as the logarithmic function of degree of choice (i.e. number of categories). 
he larger the index the faster the rate of information processing. The mn 
Ypothesis tested was that the group of schizophrenic patients would SC a d 
cantly smaller average index than the control group. The analysis ORKAN wei 
confirmed this hypothesis and the two predictions derived from it. Ge RK be 
the communication theory analysis, however, was unexpected: name 3 ne 
of significant differences between conditions (degrees of complexity). Co SC 
tion theory suggests that, while individuals may vary in terms of the mAg ege 
the index, for any one individua] it will tend to be fairly constant ove" Bs : S 
of task complexity. The analysis of variance revealed that this as egen 
Telation to the present results. Two possible explanations of ate BS, 
€mselves. Firstly, that the criterion of equal stimulus pag eeh Beck 
àchieved in constructing the sorting tasks used (although, o Gm e bis GE 
1955, an attempt was made to control for stimulus size), and that t sx Ca ee? 
tom a logarithmic function are due to this fact. Secondly, that w1 f Eër a 
tasks, the present range of task-complexity, and the present groups of H f 
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logarithmic function is not the most appropriate one for determining the amount of 
information in the task. If the first explanation is the correct one, and it seems very 
probable that it is, it could be argued that the differences between the two groups 
in terms of time-complexity curves involve a confound between complexity HI" 
ferences and differences in discriminability between categories in the four conditions: 
Or, to put it another way, that the differences between the slopes of the two groups 
are due to perceptual rather than complexity differences. In response to 
argument, it was found that there were no significant differences in terms of the 
bits/sec. indices between the 2- and 16-category conditions and between the 4- 2 
8-category conditions. That is, there was no evidence to suggest that the 2- E 
16-category conditions do not fit the same logarithmic curve and therefore differ 
terms of discriminability; nor, similarly, that the 4- and 8-category conditions `. 
not fit the same logarithmic curve and differ in terms of discriminability. F¥ j 
more, it was found that the differences between groups (in terms of the Gecke 
indices) existed at all four levels (i.e. with all four conditions), and not ET 
between levels which may be said to differ in terms of discriminability. A We 
contrary argument stems from the pattern shown by the two groups with resp? n 
to the four complexity levels. Both groups produced faster rates of informati? | 
processing’ with the two intermediate levels when compared with the tw° = salty 
levels. If the two intermediate and two extreme levels differ in discrimina b 
and the differences between the schizophrenic and control groups Were due pef 
z one would expect a different pattern of response for the two groups a 
EEN 
j asks used, these differences are not respo® 
the differences between the groups. as? 
Rie ia line regression equations were also fitted to the decision-time dal the 
a visual inspection, which indicated that an arithmetic function fitt tof 
ane X data hetter than a logarithmic one. The b coefficient, or ratio compo”? pip 
decision timo, ee aly etsy to interpret, Te presents he diret "SAt 
larger b coefficients for the miter eis ée , Therefore the finding of E vn, 
a $ phrenic patients again supports the majo! * 4 pov! 
esis. The a coefficients, or constant component of decision ti more di 
to understand. PER e 
: ge 
Tefat thtt far l pasene cfc ware postive and genter ef 
See SS, ion in terms of error due to an À|, se cat 
Similarly, the possibility that it represents some aspect of motor-respons® ti ut 
be excluded on the grounds that simple movement times had already bee 
tracted from total sorting times in order to derive the decision-time data. at 08 
interpretation is that it represents ‘neural transmission time’ or some const 
involved in continuous performance tasks. th? 
With respect to the analysis of subgroup differences, the finding that ep 
non-paranoids differed significantly from the controls on the b coefficients su nil 
that this subgroup is more affected by the complexity variable. ‘pis e id) 
parallels that of McGhie et al. (19652) that their hebephrenic (or non-P* 
patients were the ones most prone to the effects of experimental distractio™ 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the present study have been analysed in two different ways, both of 
which point to the importance of a complexity factor in determining speed of 
response in chronic schizophrenics. The essential conclusion would seem to be 
that, despite the failure to provide an adequate control for stimulus discriminability, 
evidence has been provided for the proposition that chronic schizophrenic patients 
Process information at a slower rate than controls. Support was given to both the 
Predictions derived from this proposition, namely (1) that chronic schizophrenic 
patients make decisions at a slower rate than controls at all levels of task complexity, 
and (2) that they make decisions at an increasingly slower rate, compared with 
Controls, as task complexity increases. 

From a clinical point of view, this would seem to suggest that chronic schizo- 
Phrenic patients may be at their best with relatively simple tasks and exhibit increas- 


ing speed deficit as task complexity increases. 


The study reported here was part of a larger investigation conducted in partial fulfilment 
per is a slightly 


of the degree of i iversity of London. This pa 
A Master of Philosophy of the University of London. p 
d version of a ae dE Ze the London Conference of the British Psychological 


Society in December 1969. 
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were 
non 
d 
D an S 
erof 
result 


and control groups, but item content was more homogeneous in the items W s 
differentiate the gro e 


suggested. ppror’ S 
H D DH Le a g 
Three of the drug-using groups were significantly high on neuroticism, the fourth tly low 


the 
ned 
In a number of papers, Eysenck & Eysenck (1968a, b, 1969) have descri dÉ 


t 
development and use of a set of questionnaire items for the measureme ed of 
P (‘psychoticism’) o 


8 ; Se: i 
: dimension of personality. The P dimension is con i e and ; 
orthogonal to the previously established dimensions of E (extraversi© d 


(neuroticism). It is hoped by its use to obtain a more comprehensive DI" all 

individual’s position on factorially established personality dimensions t d 

be provided by E and N scores on their own. zoos 
That the P dimension might be of some importance in describing the Ge whit 


of drug-users was suggested by the fact that the item ‘Would you take ane Die 
may have strange or dangerous effects?’ loads positively on the P factor aver) 
and is included as one of the 20 items used to measure P in the PEN a wo" 
(Eysenck & Eysenck, 19684). It was accordingly predicted that drug-us* 

have elevated P scores. 


ee: 
* Present address: Medical School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennes? 
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METHOD 


The PEN Inventory consists of the 20 P, 20 E and 20 N items listed in Eysenck & Eysenck 
(1968) together with the 18 items of the Lie scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory, 
Forms A and B combined (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964). The subject completing the Inventory 
1s required to fill in his name, age and sex. 

Scores were available on this inventory from the following four groups of male drug-users. 


Provincial heroin-users (group PH) 

This group consisted of 21 heroin-users living in an English provincial town. They were 
all those males of a larger group of heroin-users intensively studied for whom completed 
PEN Inventories were available. The characteristics and method of contacting this group 
have been fully described elsewhere (Kosviner et al., 1968). Briefly, the group included 

oth those using heroin regularly and those using it irregularly; most of the sample were 
living in the community (i.e. not hospitalized) at the time of the study. Their mean age was 


20 years 8 months (S.D. 3*5 years). 
In-patient injectors (group IPI) 


The 22 males in this group had been admitted as voluntary patients to the closed ward of 


fhis Drug Dependence Clinical Research and Treatment Unit, Bethlem Royal Hospital, 
for the treatment of drug dependence. All patients had administered drugs by the intravenous 
route; at the time of admission the main drug of dependence was heroin for 17, and methedrine 
for five, This group consisted of all heroin- and methedrine-users admitted on whom scores 


Inventor ilable. r s 
Although the two giereg, Ee presented the injection of different drugs as their 
Problem, they were placed together in the in-patient injector group, ^S their means on the 
ree Were practically identical (heroin, 4°47; methedrine, 4°40) = cd ES geifs: 
= ms of main drug of dependence was not very sharp, i.e. some of the heroin subgroup 

ed methedrine, and some of the methedrine subgroup had used heroin. 


Their mean age was 20 years 8 months (S.D. 2'5 years). 


In-patient E 
ra (group IPO) 
1S group consisted of 11 males admitted as voluntary patients to topen cope E 
€pendence Clinical Research and Treatment Unit, Bethlem Se? ospit Taes 
"nt of dependence on orally administered stimulants. The main drug of dep! 
Tinamyl in nine of the 11 cases, and amphetamines 1n the other ex ES i 
this eir mean age was 21 years 4 months (S.D. 4'4 years). These 11 wer 
‘ype on whom PEN scores were available. 
Experimental 
: a involvin 
the = Sroup of 10 subjects was obtained as part of a larger study E E SE 
it wn surement of urinary corticosteroid levels. To make ce m E ge 
naj as necessary to ensure that the subjects were not using drugs. ec? e p RK SE 
aire that all experimental subjects completed, a question asking whet! e? siet? 
en any LSD, marijuana or amphetamines in the preceding three wee a i peure, 
a she total of roo subjects completing the questionnaire and the er nad SEENEN oe 
ex Ave taken one of the above drugs in the precedin ed 
is Dësen group. That there was some validity in their claim 
o (ate be fact that two of these A a 
a H 3 ; 
hese Subjècte str ge ET technical college 1n north London. The mean 


a S 
Be of the experimental group was 19 years 10 months (S.D. 0°9 years) 


Comparison groups 
c Kee & Eysenck (1969) report that score 
s. Thus it is important to get a control grou 


Cla, U 
to each group of drug-users, against whic! 
™ with the mean for the population as a whole. 


on P vary appreciably with age and social 
e of non-drug-users of similar age and social 


h to compare them, rather than comparing 
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For group EX, the go non-drug-using subjects were used as the comparison group as G 
came from the same population, defined by attendance at the same technical college, as 
o drug-users. i 
I For The other three groups, it was intended to obtain comparison groups by selecting fog 
each drug-user a subject of the same age and social class from the normative data SE. S 
by Eysenck & Eysenck (1969). (These data were very kindly made available by Dr be 
Eysenck.) When this was in fact done, it appeared that these comparison groups ha It was 
somewhat higher than that for the go subjects forming the EX comparison group- in the 
suspected that this was related to the fact that subjects completing the inventory Kg 
Eysenck & Eysenck study were not required to put their names on the questionnaires, Wer. 
those in the EX comparison group were. This hypothesis was tested by comparing erie 
of two groups of subjects from the same population (Ford apprentices), the groups died in 
only in that one group completed the questionnaire anonymously while the other SÉ 
their names. (These data were also very kindly made available by Dr S. B. G- Eys 753) 
The mean P score of the group completing the questionnaire anonymously was 3°08 we 
and of the other group 2:13 (n=210). Both distributions were highly skewed, the distri- 
score being o for both groups. Accordingly, a x? test was used to compare the two iting 
butions, dichotomizing the distributions between a score of 4 and a score of 5. The ae e i 
x? was 7'31, significant beyond the P=o-or level. The hypothesis was thus con sad 
and it was considered inappropriate to employ the comparison groups which ha 
been assembled as they, unlike the drug-using groups, had completed the quest! 
anonymously. wae 

Lacking a better comparison group of subjects who had completed the PEN La m 
with their names on it, it was decided to use the group of 210 Ford apprentices. ees gr 
age of this group was 17 years 1 month (S.D. o°8 years), and they were all social € ‘| of 


z S ane |. 
the classification used by Eysenck & Eysenck (1969). This group was both younger sent 
lower average social class than the drug: e 


A id E 
(1969), it would be predicted that the ue! 


F as 
group higher than that of the drug-users, SCH nighe, 
ly from 


rouP 
S json 8 
tween them. Hence the use of this compat! 


tory 
ean 


ps Ë 


: 5 5 ? pour”, 
That the comparison group is relatively high on P compared with other normal 81° aise 


shown by the fact that the mean fi 
anonymously, and who are thus 
(1969), lies above those of 16 of 
seems unlikely, if the drug- 
that this results simply from us 


RESULTS 


Comparison of drug-using and control groups 
The distributions of P scores for the two c 
groups are shown in Fig. 1. 
normality of the distributio 
probability test was used to 


usi 
omparison groups and the four eech po” 
The means are shown in Table 1; because of t exact 
ns standard deviations are not given. Fisher ` oup? 
compare the distributions of P in the drug-using E we” 
with the control groups. In all cases, the distributions were dichotomized | wi D 
a P score of 1 anda P score of 2; this was the closest approximation to 3 media th? 

It can be seen that all the drug-using groups are significantly highe! n io 
their comparison groups. However, it is possible that this difference mig” e ge 
result from an increased rate of endorsement of the P item “Would you D if pb 
which may have strange or dangerous effects?’ in the drug-using groups 
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30 
Apprentices 


(n = 210) 


0123456789 10111213 


30 


Provincial heroin 
group (n = 21) 


912345678 91011121314 


30 


In-patient injector group 
(n = 22) 


012345678910 


Fig. 1. Distribution of P scores fo 


Experimental 
control (7 = 90) 


R 


10 


O1234567 8 91011 


60 Experimental 


group (n = 10) 


012345678910 


30 In-patient oral group ("n = 11) 


0 p12 345678 91011 


r drug-using and control groups. 
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+). ring 
Table 1. Mean P scores and results of Fisher’s exact probability tests compa 
drug-using groups with control groups 


int of 
Comparison Fisher’s exact . ail 
Group n Mean group Probability* ` dächoto 


(a) Apprentices 210 2°13 — 


(b) Experimental 
comparison go 


1°82 — 1/2 
Experimental Io 3°60 b P=000059 ila 
Provincial heroin 2I 5°48 a P=0:00045 
In-patient i 
injectors 22 4°46 a P=00024 1/2 
In-patient oral Ir 6-91 a P=o-oo1r 


* One-tailed test, 


ed 
using groups wiet ei b re 
drug-users. Accordingly; E 


nt 
: $ emê! 
ficantly (P< 0-05) in endors ig a 


aper? 
tsher’s exact Probability tests con e 
dru 


a 
i . ‘ otl 
gs which may have strange oy anier the effect of the item ‘ Would y 


effects?” from the total P score f 
int of, 
Group a Mea Comparison Fisher’s exact P oe 
l n group Probability* dichoto! 
(a) Apprentices 210 Sep 
(b) Experimental 8 
comparison 90 1-68 
Experimental Io 26 Fe 1 
Provincial heroin 21 ve b P= oog VR 
In-patient a =o-018 
injectors 22 3°68 2 
In-patient oral Di 6°36 7 P=o-0013 n 
=0'00066 
* One 


O al 
ECHTEN 
————— 


i GENEE 
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significant di 
én a the two groups, it results from a higher frequency of 
Eleven of the 20 P direction by the drug-using group. 
between the two ge items differ significantly in their frequency of endorsement 
16 and 18 in Table i It could be argued that five of these items (nos. 12, 14, 15, 
a result of their b 3) were endorsed in the P direction by the drug-users simply as 
eing drug-users, rather than as a result of their being high on P 


Table 
3. Item analysj x A 
nalysis of P scale in relation to differences between drug-using and 


(a) control group 


Items not differi B 
Sal oa significantly in frequency of endorsement between drug-using and 
+ Are ther, : 
S there Fes people who keep trying to avoid you ? (P <01) 
0 people pet e? is responsible for most of your troubles ? 
D you have ene y seem to take offence easily ? 
© your friendshins t who wish to harm you? 
© people mea, ips break up easily without it being your 
X “ould So lane to say and do things to annoy you? 
Vould it upset e been more successful if people had not pu 
en you are gl a lot to see a child or animal suffer ? 
a crowded place like a bus, do you worry 


Items differ 
ontrol grou rsement between drug-using and 


fault ? (P< 0'1) 


t difficulties in your way ? 


O ONDAN 


about dangers of infection ? 


= 
Si 
© 


i ea" 

e significantly in frequency of endo 
9% drug-using 
group scoring 

P in P direction 


10. Do i Item Chi-square 
Iy Ost thi. 
12, Po you web taste the same to you? 9:02 hones 17 
pa ayoli generally ee ? 12°53 <0°001 19 
4. H 3S Your moth y in good health? 35°82 <0'001 20 
Is, ave you had er a good woman ? 12°23 <o'001 9 
16, Ha You worry WH trouble than most ? 4112 <o-001 50 
ty, ave you had a lot about catching diseases ? 6:66 <orol 28 
18, Ww. You let yo an awful lot of bad luck ? 25°01 ET: 45 
ould you ake, dreams warn or guide you? 13°69 <o-00r 28 
19. Dig dangero e drugs which may have strange 
20, W. you Bee effects ? 136°99 < ooo! 83 
aS your rt mother ? 16°96 < 0°00! 17 
er a good man? 18-85 EE: 16 
efore Ss 
ar 
heck whether differences 


bet in 
W D to m s 
een use drugs. It is thus important toc 


are it, "E drug-usi a 
climinateg 8-using groups and the control group st 


f 
rom the calculation of the P score. The results of 
ly different 


Il exist when these items 
this procedure are 


s 
hown in Ta 
from their control 


Sr le 
Gen Zi weg Groups IPO and IPI are significant i 
' TheẸ ‘zing as close as possible to a median split, employing 4 one-tailed 
t level of significance when the 


Sa 


Im T 3 f 
fre e Droeed Bioup just fails to reach the 5 per cen 


De 
Whe S cotra 1S employed. The PH group, while 
n the groups TE on a median split, is highly sig 

A are dichotomized between P scores ° 


significantly different 
nificantly different from it 
f 5 and 6, suggesting that 


not 
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e ge, H dru a 
Table 4. Mean P scores and results of Fisher’s exact probability tests weg rk ) 
using groups with control groups omitting items 12, I4, 15, 16 and 18. (See Ta 
ò 


Comparison Fisher’s exact i wie 
Group n Mean group probability* dichotom 
(a) Apprentices 210 1-61 — 
(b) Experimental 
control go 1°29 = de 
Experimental 10 2°00 H P=0:059 l6 
Provincial heroin 2r 2:86 a P=000067 5 
In-patient j 
injectors 22 2°32 a P=0'028 ds 
In-patient oral Ir 4°36 a P=o0'016 $ 


# One-tailed test. 


t 
š a ose a 
pper end of the P distribution are more marked than th 
the lower end. 


still 
„The data give some support to the suggestion that drug-using groups ace 
higher on P than their control groups even when the effects of five of the 11 
which significantly diff 


D CU, 
i iminat 
Merentiated drug-users and non-users have been elim 


; up 
ntly from the normative a the 
5 =291; P<o-o1), though here ag! vo: 
only slight, amount; n LSD. of the normative 8 the 

.D. AAE 
Seem reasonably representative 


L 
ga e N et, 
hb 

Normative enen (n=843) Ge Ki Mean S.D. Mean 2:01 
Apprentices (n=210) 14-41 See SE 4°30 314 z4! 
Experimental control (n= go) GET 4°41 Ki 3°84 3°20 2°59 
Experimental (n= Io) Iso 3°53 9°68 ple! 2:60 2 73 
Provincial heroin (n=21) I0'o0 4°89 Seier 4°13 281 2 69 
In-patient injectors (n=22) 12:82 4°34 ed Ce Së? 4/00 së 
In-patient oral (n=11) 1009 . SE HEN 


* This is the 10-29 age-group Teported in Eysenck & Eysenck (1969). 


Oe 


3 
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younger section of e A 
Betteng, the general population on the variables of extraversion and 
The EX : a e 
emeng éi is not significantly different from the EX control group on either 
blenden (t=1 ‘29; n.s.) or neuroticism (t= 1:83 ; P< 0-1), although it approaches 
The ad higher on the latter. 
thea ae a is significantly low on extraversion, both when compared with 
sora Nn u a (t=4:04; P<o-oo1) and the normative group (t=3:22; 
On sn Further, the differences are of the order of 1 S.D. of the control groups. 
ër cism, the PH group is significantly higher than either the group of 
S(t=7-4]- 
(=771; P< 0-001) or the normative group (t=8-70; P<o-oo1). Here 


the diff 
eren s h 
ce from the control groups is approximately 1} S.D. of the control 


Sroups. 
The Ip 
I e i e 
apprentice group does not differ significantly on extraversion from either the 
high or the normative group. On neuroticism, however, it is significantly 


) and the normative group 


er th 
an both the apprentices (t=2:65; P<0°01 
S.D. of the control 


ees eg i A 
Stoups, 002). These differences are of the order of = 


Grou 
P IPO is eign; p 
(t=327; P O is significantly lower on extraversion t 
aPproximati, 0-002) and the normative group (¢=2°575 P<0-002), the difference 
H H in af H 

“'8nificantly 8 1 S.D. of the control groups. On neuroticism, these patients are 


8toup (t~g higher than the apprentices (£= 7°99; P< o-oor) and the normative 
853 P< 0-001), to the extent of at least 14} S.D. of the control groups. 


han both the apprentices 


lation with N 


Correction of P scores for corre 
nt correlation of 0°45 between 


Eyse 

Nek & R 

N and P re Eys enck (1968b) report a product-mome i 5 bet 
© contr i their normal male sample. In the present study this correlation in the 

for the P °" groups was 0-38 for the apprentices (P<o-001) and 0°35, (P-<0-001) 

Control group. It is thus possible that the elevated P scores in the drug- 


usin: 
H gr Ou 
s A l 
° exa ‘apn simply from these groups having elevated N scores. 
ed s to calculate the values of 


Predict n° this possibility linear regression equation 
two cone fom the pea deine Si Se? population were derived for the 
Predicted y stig separately. By inserting their N scores in toe ea 

` Ca "Des of P for each drug-user were calculated, using the equation Geert 
en EN e propriate control group. These predicted values of P were compare 
E? Actually obtained for each group of drug-users by means of correlated 
(beyond t was found that the P values actually obtained were significantly higher 
pie as Weien level) than those predicted from the N scores for all four 
E se Clevated P scores of the drug-users could thus not be accounted for 
explain. Ge vs their elevated N scores. 

in "ed by th as to see whether the elevated 
tis, yr elated z combined effects of elevated N 
I Tiques de e the results of drug use. This was 

5; 16 and y Scribed above using P scores from whi 

ad been omitted. 


P scores of the drug-users could be 


scores, and of endorsement of items 


done by repea 
ch the effects of items 12, 14, 
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Table 6. Comparison of the P scores of the four drug-using groups 


i oups. 
(Fisher’s exact probability test applied to the P scores of the four drug-using gr 
Probabilities are as for a one-tailed test.) 


: SH ient oral 
Experimental Provincial heroin In-patient injectors In-patien 3 
P=0:0085 
i tal — P=0127 P=0304 erig 

per (split 5/6) (split 5/6) SC 

Provincial heroin = = P=0:571 lit 7/3) 

(split 4/5) SÉ Reg 

In-patient injectors — — — (split 7/8) 
In-patient oral = 


These data were the result of considera 


A : nd it 
ble manipulation of the raw data, a 
was necessary to combine the four drug- 


S zeen 
using groups for the difference Ga a 
vay and the corrected P scores actually obtain that 
-=63; P<o-0s). Nonetheless, this did show 


Differences between 


n° 
Tables 6, 7 and 8 show the differences between the four drug-using groups O° + 
P, EandN scores, 


iM 
groups of drug-users Ié, 


Table 7. Comparison of the E scores 


of the four drug-using groups 
(t tests applied to the E Scores of th 


e four drug-using groups.) P 
> D . i o: 
Experimental Provincial heroin In-patient injectors In-patient 
Experimental — t=3-24 — eg 
=r: sot 
SE , LP soen (n.s) @ace 
Provincial heroin — = z S Ze zl 
= Zoe 
n.s.) 
In-patient injectors — = (P=0'06) = Pye 
8 Ser" 
In-patient oral = SC ( — 


Table 8. Comparison of the N scores of the four drug-using groups 


(¢ tests applied to the N Scores of th 


e four drug-using 


groups.) oral 
Experimental Provincial heroin In-patient injectors In-patient 
Experimental — t=1-93 bén t= wé? 
SÉ ; (P<o-1) (as) (P< 0°05 
Provincial heroin = Se t= 2-66 Se 3 
Kee GË e 
In-patient injectors = 3 (P<o-02) 1=3'29 ) 
SS Ss (P< ovo! 
e ` 
In-patient oral — 
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DISCUSSION 


atak spya that, even after the data have been manipulated in a number of 
a empr to demonstrate that the elevated P scores of the drug-using 
groups do in e aae] finding, there is evidence to suggest that the drug-using 
to be inter Á ave higher P scores than the control groups. How is this finding 
preted ? 

oe of the external correlates of scores on the P scale. Eysenck (1964) 
Psychotics ( | Ae of male prisoners score as high on P (51) as a group of male 
which Pi 3 ‘Suggesting that the scores do not necessarily reflect the degree to 
information ner Se ree of psychosis are present. One obvious source of 
Usets is the P h might cast light on the meaning of the high P scores in drug- 

Befòre di 1 Sa themselves. 
the use i sine: these, however, one point should be emphasized. This is that 
Not be take number of drug-using groups, as has been done in this study, should 
Common me as suggesting the assumption of a unique ‘addictive personality’, 
same dry all drug-users. There is ample evidence that drug-users, even on the 
recognizes are ia. heterogeneous population, in which a number of ‘types’ can be 
etween oe Hill et al., 1962; Meyer et al., 1965). The differences observed 
Seneity of co in this study (‘Tables 6-8) are further evidence of the hetero- 
ere may b e drug-using population. Despite the existence of this hieterogeneiiy, 
users, which dian aspects of personality, common to 7 number of types of wé? 
(1962) dem ifferentiate them from the normal population, CZ although Hill eż al. 
a Populati onstrated the existence of several different types of MMPI profiles in 
10n of drug addicts they studied, all but one were characterized by higher 


SCoreg 
` than the normal population. 


is is oby; 
viously not to say that every drug ad 


even the 

Of the Gere aspects of personality; it is the group ™ 

PoPulati ral population and there will generally be some ove 
d that, for most of the 


n-users, only a minori 


dict will necessarily be high on 
ean which is higher than that 
rlap between the two 
P items which 
o ! 

Users be? differentiated drug-users from no ty of the drug- 
Urnin Y answered the items in the P direction. S 

homogen 5 “oW to the items themselves (Table 3), it can be seen that there is greate: 
which de, d 1n the items which do not differentiate the two groups from ëm 
0 items Ka 1~7 could all be described as ‘paranoid’, while there SC S e 
‘bis type among the items that do differentiate the ae d e es 


Seem t 
0 fal] ; 
D Poor eer a group of three items relating to parents (items 13, 19 i 

alth (items 12, 15) two to having had a hard time out of life (items 14, 1 ) 


leay; 

Ving 
i i exion 
we = i ch obvious conn 

th the of er om each of which does not seem to have mu! 

s. 


Evera] h f 
us YPotheses could be advanced to explain 


Ers ẹ 
Ndorsj 5 
Orsing these items. 


Deh 3 
the dir YPothesis would be that drug-users in realit 
heir 


Ctions ing: 
e ns d 
D, ete, indicated by the questions, 16 t 


the increased frequency of 


ffer from most people in 


di 
d ‘ood 


fathers were really not & 
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: st people in 
Another hypothesis would be that drug-users do not Ce son a a Se 
: ; i i ore ‘ho 
irections indi the questions, but are simply m i 
e directions indicated by j 1 E 
e orting on the questionnaire, i.e. less affected by social eer? WEE 
i 7 third hypothesis would be that drug-users are the type of pep geg 
Gegen out ‘socially undesirable’ responses, both in terms of their pence a 
terms of their endorsement of questionnaire items with low socia 
value. ; Lët de 
In relation to the second and third hypotheses, the importance of em ge 
ability in determining scores on P is suggested by the finding, noted SE es when 
scores are higher when the questionnaires are completed anonymously 


ted that 
the respondent fills in his name. Freedman & Doob (1968) have demonstra te 
normal subjects, made to feel deviant b 


feel 
susceptible to the social desirabili sdo 
deviant. Itis probable that groups 
feel different from most people, an 


socially acceptable way. It is inten 
studies. 


y an experimental manipulation, ee 
ty response set than subjects not me pi 
such as drug-users, criminals, and psycho geet 
d this could affect their tendency to respon geng 
ded to examine these hypotheses further 1n 


In terms of extraversion the same 
significantly high on neuroti Pproaching significance in the $°. 
direction. T igni 
significantly from the mean. The 
ticism in drug-users known to t 
who found that their group of Br 
high on neuroticism and low o 
that the mixed group of Austr 


e euro- 
only published data on extraversion = o 968) 
he authors are those of Halstead & Nea 


The authors are indebted to Dr §, B.G. E 
P.H. Connell, Directo; of the Drug Dependenc 
mission to study his p 


ti 
nd t? it 
ysenck for help and encouragement, aP 1 ypits 


Gs ent 
e Clinical Research and Treatm 


for encouragement and Der atients. 
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D D b+ n 
Some Comments on the Nature of Delinquents’ Identificatio 
with Television Heroes, Fathers and Best Friends 


By GRANT NOBLE 


Centre for Mass Communication Research, University of Leicester 


P :mnilarities 
The minimum context form of repertory grid test was used to measure perceived sinia 
of both self and ideal-self with father, best friends and male television hera aihe 
same procedures were adopted for a sample of delinquent boys as for a sample o wih 
non-delinquent boys. Delinquent boys did not perceive themselves as more like, n elves 28 
to be more like, television heroes than control boys. Delinquents perceived thems! friends 
less like their fathers and best friends and wanted to be less like their fathers and p than 
than control boys. Since delinquents identified less with their fathers and best frien S that 
controls and yet identified as much as controls with television heroes, it is suggest cols 
television heroes are thus more salient identification figures for delinquents than for em 
Delinquents, more than controls, thought that television heroes did not act a ps ce 
behaved in the same way both on and off the screen. Finally, it was found that the eg 
correlation between ideal-self and real self was lower for delinquents than for controls: 


ived 


er 
In this study identification is defined as the perceived similarity between om oa 
self and others, experienced in terms of personal constructs. This definite? ia 
phasizes identification as a relationship rather than a process, and as a ge e ni- 
rather than as an actual similarity. Perceptual similarities between self and eA . 
ficant others’ were assessed by Jones (1961), who used Kelly’s repertory e: in 
The repertory grid test elicits verbal descriptions of the ways, called SE e’ 
which the perceiver sees similarities between two of three ‘significant other D m 
and the way in which the third is perceived to differ from the other two. A er an 
the repertory grid test may then be employed to measure identification of $è 
ideal-self with ‘significant others’ and with television heroes. j 
Glaser (1956) writes that criminal identific: 
reference to criminal roles portrayed in mass 
is the principal n 


e m 
-delinquency. Masters & Tong (1968) et on" 
i s less favourably than eithe mily 


è a 
Glaser adds that warm relations inside the ( 69) 
may strengthen the identifications with it. Empirical work by Halloran et d` hap? 


has suggested that male delinquents over-identify with television heroes; a ent. 
because there is a lack of adequate male identification models in their enviro” yer" 
This suggestion was put to the test in the Present study. If delinquent boy o ha? 
identified with television heroes it was thought that they would be more en g ould 
boys in a control sample to think that television heroes were ‘real’. Thus? S BEA 
appear to delinquent boys that heroes were not just playing a part anne 
portrayals but also behaved in the same way when off the screen. 
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Both Butler 
psychotherapy Ge and Dymond (1954) have found that patients undergoin 
contróls. Ge ienced greater conflict between self and ideal-self than ae 
it otea “han ocietal level Merton (1957) has suggested that deviant behavio 
and the social} here is an acute disjunction between cultural norms and GG 
them’, Tt sr cp capacities of members of the group to act in phear ia 
experience great eem reasonable to have expected that delinquent boys would 
sample, er conflict between self and ideal-self than would boys in a control 
s matched in terms of age, sex 


Sample 
` A control sample of non-delinquents wa 
Thirty-nine delinquent boys, 


and intelli 
elli e 
aged 12 em to a sample of delinquent boys. 
5 years i Bees, A pe 
ahi week’s reside we e ina classifying school* were interviewed, but only 
e a would hase ee by which time they had ‘settled down’. Boys in the control 
vere selected from weer television in family situations, hence delinquent boys 
a classifying school since they would also have recently viewed 
d control samples 


Table 1. Matchi 
le 1. Matching data for the delinquent an 
nt.) 


De 3 Ge SS 
(Neither t test is statistically significa 


Intelligence 
e Age quotient 
Sample — SS 
é n Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
ontrol 
Delinquent* 30 13°897 1-058 88-333 11-758 
est 39 13°989 1'307 91'846 7264 
0'313 rigt 


* 
Thes: 
e data we ZS 
re kindly made available by the psychologists at the classifying school. 


m d ey aipa Boys in the cont 
ce matched ap male secondary mod 
ably effectiy at of delinquent boys. Table E 

ve. No accurate data were available o 


ass. F 
a r i H H 

om available data it appeared to the investigator that only two 
Je had fathers with white-collar 


ban conurbations. 


S toler. 
n record cards concerning 


Pro, 
METHOD 


Identificati 
umna) nern was assessed by means of 
lf ratings ere Me—now (self) and As I would like to be 
atta E ot other — therefore be compared by repertory 
th, "che h boy ee which included both fathers and best 
thas ablishin interviewed individually by the investigator 
Ung, ld at the inte g rapport, particularly with the delinquent boys- Dn 
Diope Say what ier ke was not a test, in no way affected their classificat 
Pach We ai ey liked without o In the event only one delinquent boy 
(2, bo nd was excluded fı soem 
d vom the sample: 
fe t, Steed (Avengers), 


prs présénted-we li 
An £ Who, Th | with photographs of The Sain g 
» The Virginian and Big Breadwinner Hog. The selection t 


the repertory grid test. Two of the 
(ideal-self). Both self 


hing procedures 
Jevision 


as explained to 
ion, and that 
proved 


Sergeant Stone 
hus included 


er è D 
Ggs e en route to an approved school. The average duration of stay 1n the 
as three weeks. 
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heroes who broke the law, heroes who enforced the law, a hero acting in S mees. 
and a hero participating in fantastic adventures in space and time. Boys w KS as here of liké 
each of these heroes. When a boy was unable to name a character correct z Ce e 
type was substituted (e.g. Detective Inspector Barlow for Sergeant Stone). t h (Halloran 
hero was not recognized, that hero was excluded from the test. Previous research selve 
et al., 1969) has indicated that delinquent boys most enjoyed viewing Saone Paa ple 
programmes. Discussion with both delinquent and control subjects revealed that vm Four 
programmes were amongst their favourites, with the possible exception of Dr N 2 omg 
triads (each containing three photographs) were presented, in the same Legge: an the 
to each boy, who was asked ‘in what way are two of these three alike, yet different ro! ator 
third?’. The resulting constructs were recorded on the repertory grid by the investi e: 
Each construct consisted of an emergent pole (the perceived similarity between two aot 
and a contrast pole (the perceived dissimilarity of the third hero). Emergent poles act! 
recorded on the left side of the grid and the corresponding contrast pole was recorded dir 
opposite on the right-hand side of the grid, as can be seen in Fig. 1. 


a 
Ee 
S 
E 
a 
& 
S 
E 
S; 
E 
o 
E 
x 
E 
g 
3 
E 
& 


S, Father, Self and Best Friends 
Constructs: Constructs: 
Emergent Contrast 
pole pole 


Best Friend 


I. Constructs elicited 
during sorting Procedures 


As I would 
Softly, Softly 


Like to be 


Barlow 
Me—now 


II. Constructs supplied by the investigator 


r me witha shotgun. I wear 
e ‘Softly Softly’ himself a 
from record sheet), 


Fig. 1. The repertory grid 


I come round the corner. C: He wrot 
telly. D: Well he hits me (confirmed 


test completed by a 12-year-old delinquent bY 
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Five C 
ards, on whi 
Me_N ` which were respectivi - 
‘Now and As I y i pectively written, Father, R i 
em g > , Best Friend e i 
Kg first three people = See be, ie presented to each boy. The Sieg vg 
er step-fathe: icited and written on th A e 
Se e í e cards. Wh 7 
(each of the three a was substituted. In case the boy ee ie eee 
e dee a i 
ee boy: Gangtracts Sie significant male others) were also ie ‘ails 
I graphs in s icited and recorded as d i i E 
; 3 erste ted as described above. Six triad 
Gë self, were aren) containing both television heroes and et, meee eege 
elevision’ —« presented and the resulta ge 
Boys frequentl not on television’ was not SR deed 
ave y repeat g 
average numberof Ti ane am or could not answer, even after prompting; thus th 
sample (t= d elicited was 5-37 for the control ! S 
e Bee Be g the contro sample and 5-92 fo i 
en occurred on significant). Seven additional constructs ae eget a mia 
ma E =deean'e whe ee like — dislike, tough — weak, acted — for Sé 
ast — slow. Boy. s, lifelike — not lifelike, doe: d thi Bauen 
Sot  Boesan sees ` s good things — does ba 
dna Words were gn Ww ver these words meant and if they aid nck e 
sion with dei? : e choice of additional i = 
Sei delin ` s itional constructs was determined 
ek 19 37) ane i boys about television heroes, the dimensions of SECH nad 
e: duction, The fst Car selected to test the ‘reality’ hypothesis outlined Sé the 
een oy had to choose ei a was then verbally assessed on every construct in the grid 
ne "rd byiheattho er the emergent pole, the contrast pole or neither, and his newer 
s representing the | asa tick, blank and question mark respectively. The photographs 
self esame predetermined ey in the repertory grid test were assessed one at a time and 
rset es alternately Ge order. Television heroes and people known to the child, including 
b r were for real no nted. Boys were not asked whether he, his father or best friends 
, nor whether lifelike or not. An example of a completed repertory grid 


is shown 3 
techni m Fig. I, andi 
and SE This ee = seen that much qualitative data was obtained by use of this 
Srna assified both televisi elinquent boy started five fights before being interviewed 
construct 1 bei evision heroes and his friends in terms of whether they had a gun 
ing very closely associated with constructs 3, 4, 5 and 6: 35 matching 


Score, 
Tes out of 
a maxim 
u : k 
m of 40). One of this bois pastimes was to dress in a tin vest at which 


is best fri 
Whi rend took K 
ch d pot-shots with a shotgun. This boy above all wanted a gun; a desire 


Des no 
mo coring Peake well for the future: 
Te o ures, ` 2 
Each eg than E one of the hypotheses suggested that delinquents would identify 
heroes Ject’s assessme s with television heroes, two scores were calculated for each boy. 
In the fi y repertory-grid of self was compared with each subject’s assessment of the television 
Sure column “m matching techniques. The ticks, blanks and queries which appeared 
na maximum t P were compared with every one -figure columns 
One Se Cells was not “ae of six comparisons. The number of horizontal correspondences 
Combina Was given Se Two ticks, two blanks or two questi 
ioe r corresponding ticks, blanks or qué 


tion of ti 
ticks wi 
with blanks or question marks. For Fig. 1 the sc 


E’ ays 
Vary; With Dy Wh 
he boys had produced 


een ‘me’ and all 
ucts 


availa! Groe d 
Bee ble for conga a by the maximum possible (for d 
Coreg t mM score wa: n with ‘me’ was 11, the number of television heroes was 5, so the 
S 55) so that comparison could be made between samples. Matching 

r concerned) and 1'00 


ly unlike the characte: 
thus represented no 
mely 0°45. This procedure 
“As I would like to be’ 
1 the matching scores 
Dr Who 1, Steed 10, 
namely 0°75, 


(co, ere 
m) Ore r 

etely like hone between 0-00 (complete! 
we Zeie concerned). A score of 59 
b GER S ing score in Fig. 1 which was 25/55, na 
gi Ween g Me of the Sr f assessments by comparing the figure column 
whet To As] Would i evision hero-figure columns in turn. For Fig. 
ka Barlow 1 I ie Sa to be’ and television heroes wen 
Two lcated that th Virginian 9 and the total match 
Ka able tional sco e boy wished to be like television heroes in 
res were calculated to test the hypothesis t 


e respectively 
ing score was 41/555 
many respects. 
e an hat delinquent boys were 
“ach Ca Ee to identify with their fathers and best friends. A matching score 
Using "eg (me) and father, best friend and next best friend was calculated for 
matching procedures described above. For Fig. 1 the matching scores 
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ing score between 
à iak rola Gen, A miiba Ai 
7 ely 8/11, 4/11 and 7/11, a to i atap 
w o wë eege? (As I would like to be) and father, best friend and next CG E e 
a calculated for each boy, and were respectively for Fig. 1, he a conceal BEG: 
simi! y 3] ‘ ee j 
<pected that delinquent boys, more GER 
total of 19/33 (0°58). It was expec t eer 
Sec: ify wi levision heroes and under-identify wi i d best 
would over-identify with televis h : ete pi E ae A pe 
senting perceived identification of both se al ontrols BY 
eee ck ak television heroes were compared between delinquents and c 
ag P a erceived 
eie to discover whether television heroes or father and best friends pa a Heroes 
as more salient identification figures, each boy’s matching score for self with te Low vesultant 
was subtracted from the matching score for self with father and best friends. ino corte 
difference scores (for Fig. 1 the difference Score was 0°58 — 0'45 a we tl if with father 
between delinquents and controls by the £ test. The same procedure (ideal-se' 


z= —0:17) was 
and best friends minus ideal-self with television heroes: Fig. 1, o58— 075 = —0°17 
followed for ideal-self matching scores. 


A hypothesis that delin: 


and ideal-self images. The ie 1: 
al-self (As I would like to be), for delinquents (in 


scores for controls. - ability coef- 
cedures so far described are reliable. Reliabı ish- 
cients were thus not calculated. Th idi i 


i 
€ male identification figures for delinquent boys ae 
Support. Delinquent boys 

less like fathers and best fri 


* Lindquist (1953) 


whe? 
non-parametric meas 


a yen 
nce and £ tests can be applied € 
n employed. 


suggests that analysis of varia 
urement techniques have bee 
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be less for delinquents than for controls was substantiated. Table 2 shows that 
delinquents perceived a greater discrepancy between real and ideal-self than did 
boys in the control sample. 

With regard to the perceived reality of television heroes, delinquents significantly 
more often than controls perceived television heroes as ‘real’ and lifelike rather than 
as acted and not lifelike. 


DISCUSSION 


Cronbach (1956) has pointed out that the repertory grid test ‘is indirect and excep“ 
tionally flexible, but has serious technical difficulties. The complexity of the data 
has lured Kelly’s students into analyses so involved as to obscure errors in reasoning ° 
An attempt was made in the present study to standardize the presented figures 
Inevitably the whole range of television heroes known to the child was not samplet 
The television heroes which became figures for the repertory grid test could have 
been chosen by the subjects. The author felt that such a procedure might indee 
have obscured errors in his reasoning. Results must therefore be treated with caution 
The adopted procedure attempted to put boys at their ease but the low matching 
cat cate bn si and ata forte dln sampl PS ÈY 
o give the impression that they would in TU 


mend their ways. Several of the boys, however, stated that they did not wish D mer 


: : t 
their ways and others stated with some conviction that they did not want tO ge 


into trouble in the future. Similar criticisms can be made of Butler’s findings gh 
patients undergoing psychotherapy, even though there are adequate theoretic? 
enson why a discrepancy between self and ideal-self should be ap arent amor 

deviant’ individuals. It must also be remembered that a legal aam, of del 
quency was accepted for the purposes of the present stud H If Goffman (1963) 2 
correct this fact alone could have adversely affected th i > images of self wë 
Si aia ae SE definition of delinquency ewe Ae gene rang? oy 

eviant behaviour; for example, two t waer E : samp 
soci Tn Zo of the me adasa teeth es gee Kë 
results suggest that delinquent bov: ; P ilable ™ 
identification figures than do asha Te a ei? fir ge ibl 
differences between delinquents and controls w arai at 
were perceived as identification figures, 


ith regard to the way WË, Am je 
However, boys i trol $ 
Den dn oys in the con be 
wanted to be more like significant male others, while delin uent boys want? to is 
more like television heroes. These findings lend sup ony to Glaser’ hype es 
that criminal identification may occur through ra pari to criminā e a 
portrayed on the media when warm relationships inside the family do not stre” S 


the identification with it. ol 
f 


Natur i O; 17 
ture of Delinquents’ Identificati 7 9 
A 


friend 
ends. It may 
; y be tha ; 
rise with people Seton lose, or alternatively never acquire, the abili 
ang Ce SP via to them, even with best friends, if they Eege exp SC a 
ere more o not allow identification withi Let 
gie A P ification within the family. C 
t seems han delinquents to identi i llys Contro bojs 
ntify with both f: i 
i reasonable tó : J oth fathers and best fri 
e found by ei, that the greater liking of probationers See 
entify wi Y ran et al. occurred E 
ih. eithe i irred because they could n i 
e dha se ot, nor W 
Se Proved by these rt fathers or best friends. Although this a, e 
wa d É anni 
$ to twelve gh e? us author is convinced after reading case histories vi 
ip stated above ; e in inadequate families that the ‘chick e e 
Ges Rad chicken and egg’ relation- 
spite of thei 
mo ; their back x 
e with oe delinquent boys identified both self and ideal-self 
Ss ing heroes (Hog g heroes (Sergeant Stone 0-62: ideal-self) than with law- 
a ando-40, One SE The corresponding figures for the control sample were 
ses the influence of cri ot therefore simply ascribe deviancy to, or even correlate it 
Së t more important oa television models. There are clearly a large number of 
S A 9 : e 
Se Kemmer emeng ctors associated with delinquency. It was noted that delin- 
ing ision h ntrols perceived considerable differences between self (me)and 
e 3 ‘ 
© mat did not deviate from levels represent- 
ike television heroes than 


Con ch; neither di : 
trols, ? er did delinquents wish to be more l 
was that 


trols, "Th 
el e m 9 
Mquents did eg Ges difference between 

not wish to be like their fathers or 


Nts less 
3 often . x 
than controls have acquired an integrated conception of self. 


Cinque: 

I nts 
gece argues, Kee categorize self and ideal-se 
Situa: Sary commitm Categonzalons of experience motiv: 
SES ent of individuals to particular concatenations © 
an 5 author ; 
at of oe contended (1969) that a confusion of the reality- 
Bee, oe b presentations indicates involvement in such presentations. If 
ndin they itable male identification 
televid Suggest that deli levision heroes. The 
heroes on heroes geg S inquents more than contr ved with male 
tive k Were merel delinquents more often than ¢ television 
boys aia y acting their parts. Thus, while delinquent boys may be rela- 
enti heir immediate environment, delinquent 
bly as did controls. Such results, 
ntified more with law-enforcing heroes 
be interpreted in the light of Katz & 
media may be both sought and used 


ols were invo 
ontrols denied that 


law- 7 
Not only Dën dee 
®Xtant to comp a They write that ‘the 

Chay; Se Presumably for abortive or ineffective social relations but also to maintain 
testa ur of the ali y effective ones. It may also be. - that the mass media 
Inte, O effecti tenated and deprived also contains an element of striving to 

ve interpersonal contacts.’ It may be that delinquent boys 


albe: 
H eit only 5 : S Së S 
ne-way interaction, with law-upholding television heroes 1n 
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i ith individuals 
the hope that they may one day be able to interact successfully with individ 
whom they can respect. 
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Social S 
upport and Conformity: The Effect of Response Order 
and Differentiation from the Group 


By VERNON L. ALLEN anp JOHN M. LEVINE* 


University of Wisconsin 


Several rec : 
Gemeen (Allen & Levine, 1968, 1969, 1971) have supported Asch’s (1951) 
emie Eege eene of one person who answers prior to a naive subject, and de 
nimous gene Gg group consensus, significantly reduces conformity relative to a 
d e present study investigated two unexplored variables of potential 


theoret; 
retical į 
I mporta: i =plaini p ` 
bs Tesponse ok $ explaining the effectiveness of such social support from a partner: 
of the partner, and (2) nature of the social relationship between the 


Ject and 
the pz h 

fg n Deeg aere relative to other group members. 

on last) in a ‘si ies the social supporter has typically 

Fe Ormity Wai aran group (Allen & Levine, 1968, 1969, 1971 

On hence aftes ties that the social supporter respond im 

iai ine of argu e other group members have establishe 

Dee conformity would predict that a partner ans 

tig, tts to have br y than a partner answering first. 
avely taken a stand against a unanim 


On of 
the s, outage m 
Subject’s willing, create a positive impression of the social supporter, 
Second) gness to agree with the supporter in opposition to the group. 
diction—that a partner answering 


H 
Riven Dao ir would make the opposite pre à 
the late ive in reducing conformity than a partner answering fourth. Responses 
supporter may be perceived as partially or wholly dependent on prior 

been affected by the 


D Tes 
Donses - 
` but the early supporter’s responses could not have 
Since one important 


P and 
theref 
Ore seem to represent truly independent judgements. a 
ndent confirmation 
Levine, 1971), we 


r 

of ep, UNderlyi 

iy i epee efficacy of social support is the partner’s indepe 

than ¢ Predict that D appraisal of the physical and social y 

he less inde the highly independent supporter respon! 11 be more effective 

of We Second <n supporter responding fourth. . ; 

Stud Social relatj able investigated in this study concerns the effect on conformity reduction 

knows „© Partn ionship between the partner and the subject. In the typical social support 

S S r er is not differentiated from other group members, i.€- the subject neither 
Yet even a brief social 


] world (Allen & 
ding first wi 


INte: € identi 
Tactj nti t 1 r 
ould ction Kate of the partner nor has interacted socially with him. Ye a f 
feelin uence Ce the subject and partner might create a minimal social relationship that 
ability of enon yeni subject’s responses in the group pressure situation, €-8. by decreased 
i le toward the e bg the partner or by increased feelings of obligation and account- 
Ormi ary, rtner. . 
Socia] er eel Present experiment investigated the influence of two variables on con- 
ction in the social support situation: the partner’s response position, and the 
hesized that greater 


Teqy 2 ¢lationsh; 

(2) tier in iD between the subject and the partner. It is hypot at 
(ës “lal relatio; Tmity will occur when: (1) the partner answers in the first position, and 

Were, Peated m nship exists between the subject and the partner. . 

Contac, "dite easures analysis of variance design was WI The between-subjects factors 

(male Ss Se? (unanimous, social support-fourth, support-first), prior social 

In del de subject and the partner (Contact, 'No-Contact), and sex of the subject 

e unanim he within-subjects factor was DC of item (visual, information, opinion). 

K Bëreeg a condition the four (simu! who answered in the first four 
e ditions, one st 


* n ` 3 
each item. In the two socia 


Bositig, 
lated) subjects, 1 i 
4 support con mulated subject, 


OW at 
Ki the Uni r 
niversity of Pittsburgh. 
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I 


S responses 
ring either first or fourth in the group of five, dissented from the geed 

Zë h: o other simulated subjects on critical trials by giving popular or conn tly from the 
RS SE conditions, five naive subjects were taken together cn zë interact 
waiting room to the experimental room; subjects in these conditions ree aoe interacte : 
socially with one another. In the contact conditions, each of ed D GE tn hee ontact 
briefly, prior to the experiment, with a confederate posing as anot “al S! Ti he confedera 
conditions each subject spent about 5 min. ina research room alone v band unanimou 
while both filled out personality inventories. In the social support-four 


o son 
i e five-pe' 
conditions, the subject was told that the confederate would answer fourth in th ul 
group; in the social support-fi 


respond first. In all conditions 


on and opinion) drawn from a longer Ge e nin 
by Tuddenham et al. (1956). Each item could be answered by choosing one ive grouP 
alternative answers Provided. Of the 30 items used, 12 (four of each type) rece K 
pressure; the remaining 18 items were non-pressure trials, matio” 
For each subject a mean confo 


4 : inform’ p 

tmity score was calculated separately for E braic di wi 
and opinion items, Mean conformi tained by summing the alge iven int 
given in class several weeks earlier and responses E d 
group situation, and dividi 


sc 
b k jance WAS” ag 

sused. An analysis of varian em 
ducted on mean conformi 


hii. = 19°18, respec", rer- 
main effects were significant at less than the o-or level (F = 36-33 and F=19'18, ; 


int 
i ; = 5°16) ip 
Moreover, the conditions x contact (F=3:40) and items x sex of subject (F=5 e 
actions were significant at less than the o 


effect and the items x Sex of subject intera, 
not be discussed.) 


Table 1. Mean conformity as a function of social contact with 
i the partner and partner’s order of response 


Social contact No contact Mean 
Unanimous group 0'99 0-82 ache 
Social Support-fourth 0°36 054 0°45 
Social Support-first O25 0°37 BS? 


Presented in Table 


pe 
for * op" 
A ee re CSN Conformity scores combined over type of item, E 
Goes SEH Subsequent tests on overall condition means indicate con e? 
n bo . ‘ 
Se ug e social Support-fourth (0°45) and social support-first (0 31) d ,28 "mr 
Fiegen Gs n in the unanimous (0°90) condition (t=6:89, P< 0'01, od Be? 
O'OI, respectively), In addition, social ş i iti duced ve? 
: Upport in the first position pro’ SÉ 
cantly greater decrease in conformi ré i n SÉ 0'455 
Bee, ty than did social Support given later (0°31 V aut m 
Regarding the significant conditions x contact interaction, it is clear from Tab! anin ye 
effect of social contact on conformity varied as a function of degree of group med H at 
In the unanimous condition subjects who interacted With the confederate confor supP’ pe 
than did those who had no contact (0°99 v. 0-82 However, in both the socia 
fourth and the social support-first conditions, conformity was lower in the contact tbe 
no-contact conditions (0°36 v. 0°54, and o-2s v, 0°37), ed DI te 
Ratings of the social supporter on five 12-point evaluative scales were obtaiP” que 
post-experimental questionnaire, For eachs i 


Social Support and Conformity 8 
103 


were found. Si 
. Signifi 

the gnificantly iki 
SSES anes greater liking of the partner was a i 
\ ttrib 
Ys ens eegen first rather than fourth (F=3°91; ee ig Se a mee ai 

e group liked the sonal liking for the supporter (F=3'41; Peo Ce deen 
Condition supporter more (F =7'21; P<oror),in herd = n e 

21; R -contact than in the contact 

owed that conformity was significantly lower when 
ust prior to the subject). A 


in the unanimous condition, 
ncreased conformity; however, 
y > 


a dissenting partner answered first rather 
echanisms which may 


gested that 


the 
"e group’. 
indepe, 2 S Tespons $ d 
Pende: es, a partner responding first in order woul 
ected (and o 


ntl: EA 
eduction in See the stimulus. Thus we exp 
Pn that Reg e — mat than in the social support-fourth condition. 
ing the eff nd opposite results in the social support and unanimous conditions 
ect on conformity of prior social contact between the subject and con- 
hen the subject and 


fed, 
erate 
Confeda. In the ty i 
Vi GI A 
ed. o social support conditions conformity was lower w! 
in the unanimous condition conformity was 


sli erate (pa 
Rare Leen had prior social contact; 
and Sp we must E contact than in the no-contact condition. In order to explain these 

i erenitiation= E that two closely related psychological mechanisms—anonymity 
the A explanation b probably are operating in the social contact situation. S 
spe "erte Äer KA anonymity assumes that, as a result of prior social contact with 
resp nses in the e subject perceived that one other group mem tify his 

group pressure situation. Data on the relationship between pu 
h & Gerard, 19553 Levy, 1960) suggest that ifa 


o 
Sub; nse and conformi 
rmity (Asch, 1956; Deutsc ne aby ‘ll d 
the subject will respon 


"Dipen 
e 
1 Don h de 
ien? to the pa are identifiable by another grouP member, the | J 
ae observer, e.g. conform if the observer conforms, dissent if the observer 
e subject perceived the con- 


© explanati 

cial © and ote on differentiation assumes that th e Ze 

Socia Contact b elf as a social unit, in contrast to the undifferentiated grou _ Althoug! 

etween the subject and confederate was brief and superficial, an elementary 
bject to feel accountable (vis-à-vis 


the relatio; S 
C nsh: 
ip may have been created that caused the su qra 
1952; Singer et al., 19 sl, This feeling 
subject to respond 


fede 
a Tate 4 
rings Ountability as his behaviour (Festinger ¢t al., n 
"IY to th or responsibility, in turn, may have motivated the 

e confederate > , ma 
o a contract with the United States 
r the provisions 


D ch ri 
© of €ported herein was performed persuant t 
Education, an Welfare, unde.: 
g-10-154): 


ducati 
t 
ooperative V Department of Health, 
Research Program (Center no- C-03; 


he 
Op *eSear 
Contract OE 


Sociometry 
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Con: i 
servatism and Response to Sexual Humour 


By 
D. R. THOMAS, J. D. SHEA AND R. G. RIGBY 


University of Queensland, Australia 


In thei 
eir presentati 
ntation of a new measure of conservatism. Wilson & 
, Wilson & Patterson (1968) listed a 
m. These included: 


number o 
Preference Keechee as being expected in extreme conservatis! 
sine, Conservatism ane art, clothing and institutions and an anti-hedonistic outlook. 
hace nudist camps’) SÉ contains items of a sexual nature (e.g. ‘chastity’, ‘striptease 
= Thus it Soe = that conservatism involves some disapproval of sexual 
Sëtze having a sexual = that conservative persons would react less favourably 
atism and Ges heme. The present study examines the relationship between 
the cartoon moren e to a cartoon having a sexual theme. 
Ss ttoon was such th seg 12 pictures was selected as the stimulus. The nature of 
ok People who Sekar = was difficult to see the point unless all the pictures were scanned. 
etween 5 and itely stopped to read the cartoon were taken as subjects. Most subjects 
10 sec. to read it. The cartoon itself depicted a nude female ‘growing’ 


Out of a doo 
rbe 

thea Spe: ms startled response of a male caller. 
Wed Coe Sciences a on the outside of a glass pane, ! 
Y education 3 Së at the University of Queensland. 
wärten of SE hology and sociology students going t 
i those gop cartoon was such that people coming 1n t 
acial SSC were not likely to see it. rhe height of the ca 
attoo E le ant of the subjects were clearly visible through the 
stored o ther ei: set up in the entrance foyer and focused on t! | 
Wag in the foyer Geng was placed around the camera, SO it appeared to be temporarily 
look "Dirr by . The camera, which could not be seen to be in operation from the foyer, 
at y the experimenters in a nearby storage room. All persons who stopped to 


Teg, the ca: 

o rto! J f 4 a . 

Tded, two GC were recorded on video-tape- After a trial run in which ro subjects were 
the experimenters waited in the foyer wit tism questionnaire 


SE h the conserva’ 
ra oac! , 
ref m ‘ogee the people who had looked at the cartoon under the pretext of doing ‘a 
looked Di Partici social attitudes of people passing through the building’. Only 
Show, at the ae giving lack of time as 4 reason. In this way 39 subjects, who had both 

A ed any indi EE and filled in the questionnaire, were obtained. None of the subjects 
of the OUP of Aves on of connecting the camera OF questionnaire with the cartoon. i 
DR © Subjects t psychology graduate students rated the favourability of the recorded reactions 
et e With a ran © the cartoon on a seven-point scale. The average inter-rater reliability was 
OF ap 1969) that by Zem 0°75 to 0-92. This result is consistent with the findings of Ekman 
the drem b appiness is the most stable dimension in facial displays of emotion in weer) 
e Judges ie observers, and agreement across cultures. Accordingly, the "ae o 

` E Product ere combined to obtain a single index of favourability for eac subject. 
44 (de. -moment correlation between conservatism and favourabi 
eri SSS. fa cant tendency 
Tal ‘al corr h a sample of 20 males d 
-o1) between sex and favourabilit 
As ther correlation between 
tive), the partial correlation between favour- 
rtialled out. ‘The resu. 
rvatism and fayourability 


to 


rance door into 
predominantly 
lecture theatre. 
ikely to see it, 
djusted so that 


next to a side ent 
This entrance is 
o and from a 
he door were 1 
rtoon wasa 


glass pane. 
he area just above the 


vourg 

aly to the cartoon. Wit 

and gy lowed SE of 0:36 (d.f.=37; P=° 

abil, o servatis ore favourable reactions. 
m (females being more conserva 

d, with sex pa 


hip between conse! 


(e e 
; e Onservati 
inde 35 in dicata atism was compute! 
S ently Ses that there is anegative relations: 

sex differences in conservatism: 


OF e e Tesults S 
o ts obtained support the validity of th 
th a sexual the 


Ervatis 
m. The idea that humour Wi 
185 


general measure 


m Scale as 3 
y appreciated by 


e Conservatis 
s not usuall 


me i 
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ort 
conservative’ persons is frequently met in informal observation. Also the ER eg 
those of Wilson & Patterson (1969), who found that conservative persons rate ech: eigo 
as significantly less funny than liberals. The correlation obtained in their ma ayy reflect 
conservatism and ‘funniness’ (—o0-24) is lower than that obtained here. T! Ge 
differences in the cartoons used or a lower validity for questionnaire measures of oe 
Finally, the present study indicates one way in which personality EE SH 
validated by the observation of behaviour in non-laboratory settings (cf. Webb et a: 
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Ethno i 
centrism and the Evaluation of Accented Speech 


By HOWARD GILES 
University of Bristol 


Ina 
Previou 
17s 1s study usi Ñ i 
T a Ween = a temia oi e omen 
z regional : ere able to assign social i i 
SE Stand fore al prestige values to vario fi 
native ign accented speech A follow Ge 
Sc poni . A follow-up study by the same hi 
correlati speech samples with 21-ye ‘stu GE nh 
ange: ation of +o: 21-y ear-old college students as subject: ved 
Sa significant Bid a! accent prestige between the two studies. BN S 
Kees geng, TA KC subjects to rate accents more favourably i 
, GER ese > r y than 
fh Kette This di erential evaluation by the two age-grou É 
quake uttounding Sieg at could be explained in terms of the more diffuse rie 
sof Stef are mh subjects. In other words, it could be argued that the social 
are often such as to mould less ethnocentric and more liberal attitudes 


OWards 
' ee eee of outgroups. 
Déeg Se (1967) has reviewed studie: 
= sc and la ence differences in the eva 
erences beh ae no work has been condu 
YPothesizeq that listeners in evaluation. On the basis of th 
at the more ethnocentric an jndividual’s orientatio 


IS evaluati 
the hisnation of regi 
regio 
gional accented speech would be. Secondly, it would seem to follow that 
ely more favourably towards the Southern 


3 ighly 
eth; H 
nocentric would react relativ 
P) than the less ethnocentric, simply because 


Sta 
dard 
ofi acc 
Its eege Pronunciation (R 
al prestige value in relation to all other regional varieties. 
Somerset were administered the British E 
m this subject pool, 


IXty-thr 
eene 
e sixth-formers from South Wales and 
ed with the highest 


Scale con 

Ve structe 
and fing and ae Warr et al. (1967) and an accent evaluatio! 
e emale subjects from each region were ultimately select 
20 E— subjects were derived, matched for 
E scores were 


low 
est E scores, Thus 20 E+ and 20 © 
d were higher than 83, while all 
60°3 respectiv age of 17 years 
ism questionnaire, all subjects were 
f six speakers reading 
'hus subjects were 


ethnocentr! 
unicative contents O 
oint rating scales. 
ice, (b) how much social 
y would feel if 


vere actually produce: 

timbre and person- 
previous study 
mence- 
n in Table 1, 


s showing age, Sex, social class, regional and 


Juation of personality content from various 
cted to ascertain the effect of personality 
e above assumption, it was 


n, the less favourable 


age, sex a 
elow 73 
na onths, 
‘Wired to 
€ Same 


nd regi 
affording All E+ scores obtaine 
Aiter en means of 990 and 
evaluate ie ction of the 24-item 
35-sec. pa e aesthetic, status and comm 
assage of neutral prose on seven-p 


ely, with a mean 


ou 
(19704 shout the Si ; i speech rate, VOC 
x guises, which were considered quite re: 


Me . hi a 

nt e sub, Ka : 

S jects were familiarized with the stimulus passag! 
cents used in the study 


toge the rati 

ie With Cie procedure. The specific ac 
Beneran]. able x it values between the two g" ups of subjects. 
Sva üa „tendency fi can be seen that the results tend to support both hypothese: 
towar, tive dimen re the E+ subjects to rate regional accents less favourably over all three 
Standa, S regional SE Du relation to E- individuals, thereby displaying Jess tolerance 
Erou Td speech j ariations in accent usage- Moreover, this lack of tolerance towards non- 
"por : Particular accentuated by means of a more favoura action to RP than the E- 
iverg to be ennak with regard to its aestheti content. i pears both groups 
Sence betw y at ease with RP speech- It will also be noted th of evaluative 
like] ilar pattem ch the two groups is a function of the specific regional accents used. Whether 
Pergo, 1S a matt of evaluation would emerge for the persona ity t of speech, as seems 
nality ifen for further empirical inquity- Nevertheless, 27 Ramsay (1968) has shown 
erences to be an important fact egard to individual variations in the 

187 


s. There is a 


188 Howarp GILES 
: rsonality 
encoding mechanism of speech, the present findings suggest no less a status for pe: 
differences in the decoding process. 
Table 1. ¢ values between E+ and E— subjects 


(A positive value indicates a more favourable mean rating score for 
E- subjects; d.f. =38.) 


Evaluative dimensions 
— 
m= 


Aesthetic Status Communicative 
Irish +1930 +1763 +0792 we 
Southern Welsh +1070 —0'704. +3°996* 
Received Pronunciation —2:219* —1°363 o 
Birmingham +1674 +1318 +1 AE e 
Somerset +2°136* +2°:921*##* Të, 
Northern +2°579%*  +1r-665 +2:514"* 


Dënn P<o-cor, ##* Pco.o7, ** P<o-o2, * P<o-05. 


' is project 
The author thanks Mr P. F, Powesland, Bristol University, for his supervision of this P 
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Adaptati , 
ptation of a Hindi Version of the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory 


By B. S. GUPTA 


Department of Psychology, Government College, Kurukshetra, India 


A Hindi GE 

to 386 creo of the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory was prepared and administered 

from all the e 386 girls of eight schools (four boys’ and four girls’ schools), selected randomly 

and Karnal A high and higher secondary schools of Ambala and Thanesar tehsils of Ambala 

on the day Gees respectively, in the State of Haryana, India. All the children present 

Toth and 7 ae in various age-groups, viz. 13+, 14+, 15 + and 16+, in the Sth, 9th, 
classes, were studied. Children who left any item of the inventory unanswered 


Were elimi 
inated from the data. The number of such children was 71- 


Ta oa . 
ble 1. Means and S.D.s for the Extraversion, Neuroticism and Lie scores 


E N L 
Age m SS p 
13+ Ki Mean SD, Mean S.D. Mean SD. 
Boy, 
ys 
Girls T29 18:66 3°95 12°41 5°13 3:17 art 
144 "SS 17°96 3°96 14°80 5'20 3°37 23 
Boys 
ys 
Girls ‘os 18-43 3°88 12°49 5°65 E se: 
DER 98 18-21 4°85 15°79 5°69 3'2 
Bo 
ys ` 
Girls 96 18-24 4°43 12°86 5°99 ice a 
164 96 18-03 3°92 15°24 5°68 2 
Bo 
ys : 
irls 80 18-30 4'22 11°80 5°79 2°68 Se 
80 17°66 415 14°92 447 2°25 
= Th y 
2 Bansal sults, given in Table 1, revealed no significant differences between boys n Lon 
a respect of extraversion (E) and lie (L) scales, whereas such differences were oun ap 
Scores w, t of the neuroticism (N) scale. No significant increas? or dec ag rrand 12 
Years Es found with increase in age. A further investigation with subjects K a ines 
Eysenck tg might throw some light on this aspect. Seeche eeneg an 
I à 3 ; 
Euro 965) revealed that both the Indian groups were ferences were detected in 


ic th: 
an the English standardization groups. 


reg 
Deet of the Escale 
Table 2. Correlations between scores 
i N with L 
A E with N E with L 
- irl: Boys Girls 
134 Boys Girls Boys Girls a ke 
Wa —0°24 —o-10 022 gei? se Sek 
es ës Weër ae as — 0'40 —o'18 
+ —o-22 —0'20 we: get Sai get 


—0'20 =oži 
189 
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Table 3. Split-half reliability 


E N — 
m eg a E irls 
Age Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Gs R 
3+ 0-78 oär 0°84 0°84 0°76 ec 
14+ 0°79 0°79 0:84 o'85 pit 0°77 
Ist o85 084 086 0°86 0-78 o77 
16+ 0°86 0°86 0°87 0°87 OTe 
x $ and se 
The correlations between scores on E, Nand L, given in Table 2, for different = similar 
groups, revealed a slight negative correlation of about —o-19 between E and N. between 
trend was discerned between E and L, and Nand L scores, though the Gegen 0'87: 
the latter was rather large. The split-half reliabilities (Table 3) ranged between 0°72 
Correlations and reliabilities were in good agreement with the English norms. obtained 
Thus the data suggest that the Hindi version of JEPI gives results similar to those 
with the original version in England. 
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Gibson Spi 
piral Maze and MPIS 
cores: A Comparison usi 
Adolescent Subjects weng 


By KENNE 
KENNETH G. McDONALD anv ADRIAN D. PARKER 
St George's Hospital, Morpeth, Northumberland 


sonality, relatively little 


OF th 
e many diff ; 
erent possible approaches to the assessment of per: 
ving measures of speed 


attenti; 

on has b 

an s been giv S 

D accuracy of fu Sein to techniques such as psychomotor tests gi 
ndwork exists, Sen which may reflect personality differences. Nevertheless som: 
s (1960) concluded: (1) that neurotics show no significant diss 


Organi R 
ization i 
on simple 
ple measures, but that they do on more complex tests of dexterity; (2) 
g 3 
between introverted and 


that 
there i 
€ isa : 
xtraverted age difference in psychomotor per: 
ics S itati 
rom the Eysenckian theory of excitation-inhibition imbalance 
H 5 A 4 


two 

fi Brou 7. 

tc Precise i Me ates also concluded (p. 54) that psy 
tformance’, ictions in terms of the theory, particu 


Gibson? 

tee Te i ) 
ae Sete Maze Test (GSM) appears ^ 
Rosch the Ser to trace a path from the centre © 
is a but to SS tond (Gibson, 1965). Subjects a 
and a reed every Le gn either obstacles in the path or demarcation 
tated q eighted error a to work quickly. Time for completion is recorded in seconds (t), 
to be aes of ‘nau ae (e) aS obtained. Gibson reports that performance relates to teacher- 
S ee i A aries and later to delinquency, but concludes (p. 7) that “it remains 

S therefore d dee hat way the test is a valid test of personality characteristics’. 

ecided to examine GSM performance jn relation to scores on the dimen- 


sion 
S of Ey: 
that a Xtraversion and m: ance c d 
j and Neuroticism in a non-psychiatric sample. Gibson considered (p. 6) 
] single measure of psychomotor com- 


n 
Pete; adjuste a 
tency? d e score is probably the most 
s described later, were selected for analysis. 
in this study. In addition 


ol was not adopted i 
the prediction that there 
between those high N scorers 


for evaluation. 
or grammar-school 
median age 17°2 YF» thus providing 


DG irls 
Were P relativel boys). Ages ranged fro idir 
S y homogeneous for age and scholastic aptitude. Non-parametric statistics 
ËCH The inter-sco jability of error 
and was found 


Seon Se SS 
ri » Givin, 
m : 
g median E=7-8, median N 
e re-examined, 


able psychomotor test 
free of blind alleys to an 
d to work as quickly as 
lines. The subject 


potentially val 
f a spiral maze 
re instructe 


igh on E competency 
n E, and those who scored low was set UP 
dministered to 5° seni 


to be 8 Was bs: 

and snigh r= oeh by independent scoring of all maze car 

norma "ed erro 9). Nevertheless, all protoco’s showing any discrepancy Wer 
He SE Populatic, Scores obtained. The reported relationship between these and ż scores for 
ha obtain > p was confirmed (r= —0°5). 1P terms of raw scores, EA Qe =145» 
tecti ain ioe as 29°4, Qot=34'S) Q3t=41'7- For further examination it was necessary 
rder g S oe error scores (ec; partialling out the effects of time) by the graphical cor- 
+o. COrrelati idual raw scores from regression lines of time and error percentiles Rank 
7; ons were then calculated between & 47 (r= — 07033 n.s.), and Ge and N (r= 
r there was any difference 1n psy chomotor 
t or above the median N score 


Co H 
Mpe Sor). Ino d h 
rder to examine whethe 


p 

was Potency į 
S ‘Yin t 

ting hee Bok pte predicted, a grouP (n=3 

ivided into those scoring above 

Of the NI group, 


e 
e Se elow 
Bu TE f the medi 
e or ian for E a we 
> wE, 19). The NE group was divided seven, below and 
ignificant difference in 


o e tot. 
Phone. the me group and 12 fell below: EE té 
mt. Hio an. The: ore fail to show a nt di 1 

Pleting 4 Competency e ers the results show that the time involved in 
€ maze i : dee + ati eactive inhibition effects. 
aze is somewhat short for the examination of reactive inhibit! 
191 
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; ility 

Corrected error scores were therefore found to relate to degree of cancer ieee no 
measured by the short form of the MPI in a group of grammar-school ae ci was foun 
relationship was found with scores on the extraversion scale. Thus evi aoa ut 
that maze performance does relate in some way to personality. This is enc E without 
serves as a caveat to the use of such tests purely to measure psychomotor EE difference 
considering personality variables and emotionality in particular. No hee wen N (emo- 
was found in psychomotor competency within the group of those scoring hig ted, prob- 
tionally labile) according to whether they were classified as introverted or extrave inhibition: 
ably because the GSM is too short a test for evaluating predictions about reactive 


clu- 
me ese con! 
The statistical procedures necessary to evaluate GSM performance and reach th 

sions confirm the need for a revised scoring procedure. 
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Extreme 

Responses of P iatri S 

Diff ara sychiatric Patients on the S : 
ifferential: An Explanation for Discrepant Findings eem 


By H. G. I. LOVE 


Porirua Hospital, Porirua, New Zealand 


fails to support earlier findings by Arthur 
treme responses significantly more often 
rential. Parsonson’s (1969) findings 
he figures from the three 
the body of the 


Parson 

(1966) e geo] reports a study which apparently 
than o aned psychotic patients give exi 
are similar T SE the same form of the Semantic Diffe 
Studies appea those earlier reported by Love & Priest (1967). T 
table, ras Table 3, the mean number of extreme responses appearing in 


Tab] 
er M 
S d ; P S 
an number of extreme responses for neurotic, psychotic and normal 


subjects in three studies 


Neurotic Psychotic Normal 
Oger? (1966) 279 403 171 
ove & Priest (1967) 28-01 312 23°3 
26-60 33°35 19°40 


Parsonson (1969) 2 
le data to support the hypothesis that acute 
input filtering mechanisms, and as a result are 
To reduce this painful condition responses 

nic phase of illness, 


Ven: 

enables 

Patients are Wes has presented considerab 
iffering a breakdown in sensory 


omba, 
arded wi d 
Ecome i persistent, intense stimuli. 
typed as the patient moves from the acute phase to the chro 
es than chronic 


So t 
at a 
o cut . 
nes. The a patients would be expected to give fewer extreme respons: 
ata reported in Table 1 are consistent with this hypothesis, both Parsonson 
han 3 months in 


(2969) a 

n 
ospita) where & Priest (1967) using an acute patient population (less tha 
ough the S Arthur (1966) used a chronic population (mean time in hospital 54 months). 
NVincing a gures in the table clearly give weight to Venables’ (1964) position, a more 
emonstration would come from 4 longitudinal study. This is currently in pro- 


Bress, 
importance 


Differential 


s differential diagnosis is of most 
e as a ‘ prog- 


t that the Semantic 


An j 
Import: 
‘ant concomitant of this is that, @ 
) suggests, may serv! 


the 

wip, toute s R g 

Se i Not be oo of an illness, the reporte findings sugges 
Stic indicator’ as a diagnostic tool, but, aS Parsonson (1969 
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d By 
Put Away: A Sociological Study of Institutions for the Mentally aa E äge 
Pauline Morris. (Foreword by Professor Peter Townsend.) London: 
& Kegan Paul, 1969. Pp. xxxiii +355. £3.00. 


and Wales, 


This, the first detailed study of mental subnormality hospitals in England ren: 


3 ild: 
was carried out at the invitation of the National Society for Mentally Handicapped sre Pro- 
vith the problem by making a research GE Gs 
Sociology in the University of og: the 34 
ges of the investigation, as did the San uch insti- 
these being a large representative sample of all s 


Ministry of Health co-operated at all sta; 
hospitals included in the survey, 
tutions. 


D . H H ali i stitu 
r assaulting a patient in an English subnormality in ff in 


o 
3 : H e many 
it should not be forgotten that in one important sens 

them accept those whom society chooses to reject.’ retty 07 
soberly drawn and tactfully presented, is not a P 


n: 
e 
» While ample, is dull and the budget stringent; lack ofp ch 


» and only 9 per cent bed-fast 
day, and few social relationships, A majority of child 
of them attend hospital schools, o i 
teaching staff, 


ntation of individual effort, the Serious lack of communication © | g i 
medical and nursing staff, and the Suspicion and hostility expressed by them towards SP 2 
Services provided by teachers Psychologists, occupational and industrial theraP}® 
physiotherapists make tragic reading, ding o 
Despite the explosive increase in research and major advances in the understa? cje” y 
mental subnormality which occurred during the last two decades British mental tury 
hospitals clearly remain With a few Outstanding exceptions wedded to those 19t Zen? 
custodial conceptions which were current when the Service w; tiated. In the rev Aer? 
opinion the reason for this State of affairs jg not difficult to des zg ine The vast Wë 
of the institutionalized mentally subnormal “patients are Ku sically nor mbes 
ill. They are however, cared for within units called ospitals Gel y p A 
of two professions whose background training is either largely a wën or positive yin vat use 
priate to the task of shaping their maladaptive behaviour and helping them to make th 4 cus 
of limited assets. It is small wonder that doctor: 


Sand nurses fee] frustrated and insecur i, cons” 
picious of those who by virtue of their m ssional attitudes and ski 
tute a threat to their established authority. a 

Put Away is a book which deserves to be read by all those who care about how an oloe'® 
and enlightened society treats its less fortunate members, For professional DEI" 
it may have the unfortunate effect of diminishing recruitment to a service which BS 
their skills, not only as intelligence testers (although Chapter 4 documents the 3 
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inadequ: 
acy of 
execution c psychological > 
Oise fi së programmes = nies aoe in hospitals), but also to desi 
to assess CSC is perhaps SE es rehabilitation, as well as nk ES ge in the 
desert E Eege s relevant here. Although i undamental rese: 
es n the patients of th 3 ugh it was not part of D. pae 
with resi] refully controlle the physical and psychologi E r Morris’s brief 
sults suggesting the oes on this topic has been er BO mS which she 
ards of using institutionalized icp EaR i sine 
r research purpose: 
s 


as rej 
Presentativ t 
tiv eti 
e of the total subnormal populati 
ation. 
A. M. AND A. D. B. CLARKE 


Cro 
ss-cultur, 
ral Studi 
GER tudies. Edi : 
logy Readings.) Ha dited by D. R. Price-Williams. (Penguin Modern P 
Thisisa col armondsworth: Penguin Books, 1969. Pp. 3 Bi Ap rn Psy- 
as selec ollection ‘ : ` p: 
ted : of 23 papers whi 
of the readings as pers which have been published elsev 
a 2 D ch 
HE ZE 
E V A i S. irtee 
tica, T several countri sub-Saharan Africa, seven are general i GE 
, The ntries and only th al in nature or com; 
epend papers c y three report on work done i i Pee 
e onc sp = g in a particul: i 
oma on a E tests, visual illusions, pictorial depth aes eye 
cultural > e papers could A, iaget), achievement motivation and Freudian ee"? de 
but most "egen referred to as psychology from other cultures rather than ao ts 
3 this way but it ae value. It is not only useful to have the papers brou, ht 
, depr essingly eg Leen in the bibliographies, references to most of the Ge? 
five yearsvexcept Ce ough the field is. Mostof the papers were originally published 
Present ae greater Siess, Ce those concerning Freudian hypotheses. This presumably 
in ` jose a e $ : 
e of ‘Culture and egener Geht the xgsos and the 
JOHN ORLEY 


F. Borgatta and Robert R. Evans. 


Smoki 
| ng, D 
enge, Cie and Behavior, Edited by Edgar 
i e, 1968. Pp. xii+288. No price given. 
967 National Research 
in. These papers 


Tange ove 
(1) ‘The Health Issue’; (2) 


Soci Ta 
lal very wi 
Aspects and eebe area; they are groupe 
gical Aspects of Smoking’; (3) ‘Current Research on Psychological 
blem for Society’. 


o 
The ™moking’; (4) ‘Implicati 
ati 
d; this is not unusual in 
with respect to the 


e arrived at by the 
h have studied the topic. This 
thods, which is itself perhaps 
ow made to control 
twins who smoke 
e unknown in this 
function of the 


Smoki 
s Ous KIN, 

Medical | are more cautious an 

missions here and in the U.S.A. whic 

modern 


2 functi due to the 
greater sophistication of 
work. Thus 


for t Ion of t d 
€ criticisms i 
made of the earlier 


With © influenc 
€ of hereditary fi is i 
ry factors; this 18 
ork (which see 


Count Vins who 
cardio has fone This very important W 
» for instance, that “extensive comparison of disease and 
no difference between the smoking and non- 
oncluded chiefly to be 


Smog cular s 
i S 
det SC Vins, Tee of these twins showed 
“ned by ican of cardiovascu. 
th ase, It; ealth w: ity with no discernible e r influence of 
KE tis only by t found in relation to t 
e the į 8 of smoki y thus ruling out importa 
Ontrip Des invois more specific that we Ca 
10n to ech This book, by review 
ject. 


ormalities was © 
ffect from smoking’. A greate 
is of chronic proncho-pulmonary 

of error and by making the study of 
‘entific understanding 

makes a 


lar abn 


n hope 


ing an 
H. J. EYSENCK 
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in Modern 
The Nature of Emotion: Selected Readings. By Magda B. Arnold. 
Psychology.) Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1968. Pp. 397- 45P- 


‘ 2 : om pheno- 
As the title suggests, the scope of the book is wide, dealing with See chapters 
menological, behavioural, biological and physiological points of view. F emotion. ‘These = 
(James, Lehmann and Cannon) deal with the James-Lange — ae it andl Plutchik), 
to asection on the instinctive basis of emotional behaviour (Shand, A ys o Lg (Rapaport an 
followed by a chapter each on the Freudian and Jungian writings on eae ` consists $ 
Hillman, respectively). The next section, ‘Emotion as Significant Se emaetvely an 
translations of two turgid and obscure articles by Krueger and Klages eege shocks. 
one by Dumas describing autonomic changes associated with so-called por contains ® 
There follows a section entitled ‘Emotion as Hypothetical Construct’. 


A oup * 
Ss ts etics BM 
early, though not the earliest, statement by Duffy of the position of the ‘energ 


uc! 
A ere, $ 
š : er representation H 
In view of the latter’s influence one might have expected a stronger represer 


xtract fro” 
as an extract from Lindsley’s article in Stevens’ Handbook; in fact, it leads to Aei The jen 
The Organization of Behaviour: emotion as incompatibility of phase ee Iert 
three chapters (Claparéde, Leeper and Pradines) are also concerned with oss} 
aspects of emotion. Next comes ‘Emotions 


Pa Jhat D e 
as Organized Tendencies’. D ve to defin 
dency’? Itis any more ie aa i 
ction than to talk of instincts 1 expression: 
the morphology of emotional © spatably) © 
d ult 


ep of 
a S e ave been o! 
ge. As the latter is out of print, it would have bh ortanc® d 


ave i 
na AE): 


precise meaning can be given to the term ‘ten 
emotions as organized tendencies leading to a 

The penultimate section is a treatment of 
includes Spitz’s ontogenetic s 
complementary to that of Brid 
have had extracts from it, 


of 
js op? 

n aspects of emotion, as might be expected, th Cann 

stronger ones, for it is here that solida s have 

stituted chapter by Delgado might oer own ch? 

on of Papez, leading more naturally to Dr Arnol 


tate work. How. o Di 
` e H 

field. For, as Dr Arnold herself says, emotion ‘is “a , to scie” 

elevance, but yield only reluctantly 

research and explanation As i 


st 
joun go 


unt is 
acc?” At 
the derden af metan a TI ttin amigo give a het e 
D . ea es 
with a brief but lucid account of the physiological oe = Lë ieee this der), is 
introversion-extraversion dimension of conditionabilit Lë beer H e Ke 
given in terms of preferential modes of Processing SC data. The bulk © i altho of 
devoted to an account of infancy, childhood and adolescenca which leans main’? pa old 
not exclusively, on data from observational and longitudinal studies: The fina ity Dä 
are concerned with questions about intellectual and social achievements in mê i one 
age. Dr Hebron manages to condense an enormous amount of very disparat e iP ev 
ranging from reverberating circuits to a schizophrenic baby’s body-image aP“ pi e? vi 
of questionnaire studies of marital adjustment in later life The result is neces di 
if only because of the very different theoretical and empirical bases from whic ett os 
culled. Not surprisingly, too, in an 
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and data whi 
which are d 

on the cent used for expository pu . 
ral topic o e, y purposes; and there are serious omissions; for i 
the book of an. tt e attention in learning. This is perhaps Gerbe, for instance, 
addressed. However. Be E for senior students of psychology and erger Gët 
, to have distilled such a variety of material into a proms Pé = 
ed discourse 


about d O; t. 
evel isin i 
pment is in itself an achievemen' 
SUSANNA MILLER 


Personali 
nality Str 
Kette 4 eem me: Measurement. By Hans J. Eysenckand Sybil B. G. Eysen k 
i edge & Kegan Paul e ee 
197 d z , 
In 1953, in the fi i a cape a A 
Der “factorial SE ig ge oi The Structure of Human Personality, Professor Eysenck 
whole de À uld be co-operative research . . . is not lik 
part s oe. isnot ely to pros 
Programme eg teaching staff and students alike, devote their i cH Ge SCH 
™Mportant seeto the unified attack exten BLES! 1 
psychological problem’. on a single 


ding over a number of years, 


Seventeen ea 
eg per, Bag, gy nl zoe as many book we can ask how far Professor Eysenck 
Deeg, in progress, Tt SE ers us no more than a fragmentary and uncoordinated glimpse 
rh Orical pia = d s into four quite distinct parts. The first seven chapters are a 
Ke run through before T zs literature by Professor Eysenck, material which the same author 
nee of the develo = e following four chapters are an account also by Professor Eysenck 
Ke an epilogue SI ent and validation of the Maudsley Personality Inventory, together 
apters by a S o far the book has a certain unity, which is faintly echoed in the next three 
group of workers which justify if they do not describe the development of the 


ysenc! 

e k = ge Inventory. 
ing Fafe chapters, however, 3 
personality — a Professor Eysenck, comparing the Guilford, C 
p ndent work. Cen sg These, with the technical appendix, could stand alone as an inde- 
One paper by R e last part of the book, ostensibly on «Personality in Children’, consists 
achman on neuroticism in children, and two by S. B. G. Eysenck on per- 
therefore consists 


Sonality di 
dimensi H S 
ofa number ps oes in children and in subnormal adults. The publication 
papers by different hands on 3 wide range of studies, which use factorial 
ise independent except in that they form 


Methi 
od 
but are otherw! 
t suffers, t00, from a defect common 


Part of 

The tools are designed when the job 
jr day and never lose their edge, they 
er has been used to reduce the 
put no attempt has been 
te of a superficial note on 


s later, 


ctorial studies by a different 


lated fa 
‘attell and Eysenck 


re essentially unre 


to an: 
; Y gr . 
18 beg and design which must take yea 


the beg: 
€ginnin 
gs of the development of numerical taxonomy: i 
he background, it is possible to construct a 
iri ition he has begun 


, ever 
E : 
oe of SCH Sc? care and a knowledge of t 
Ca uild up a cl rofessor Eysenck is doing. In the British empirical tra 
mee Measu assification of human behaviour which i d not on mythology 
rejane Se of types of behaviour which the non-sP et and even the if 
i table measu; Ven naked eye and accept as real. More, he has now provic®™ 
*thplace, ring instrument which has shown its validity in practical situati 
JOHN JAMES 
aniel Offer. New York: Basic Books, 


The p 
Zuch ` 
K nological World of the Teenager. BY D 


9. P e 
For Ss xiv +286. $7.95. 
thi D F 
e me his reviewer Dr Offer’s book has many potential uses; perhaps this fact will colour 
hological world of the teenager studied by Daniel 
g, and almost entirely to 


Teview 
u 
nduly, Unfortunately, the psyc S 
zo the age-grouP 14 to 19, d 
5 Š un for this are stated 


er 
the | 2nd co 
ka S ae, a belongs only to boys # 
h ss in two separate American su urban areas. Sound reasons g 
me areas of this country: most of Offer’s 


© study—, 
Y—reasons which would apply t° S 
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e e classes: 
adolescent cases referred for psychological problems have come from the Ee 
Some of us are in clinics seeing a fair cross-section socially; some have a e Se the lower 
abnormal girls, and some in the delinquent section drawn disproportionately } naar exten! 
strata of the working classes. But this is but another step which Offer predic A applicable 
the normative data, and find in the process whether the research techniques ie tradition 
to, or easily modifiable for, a modal population of teenagers, of both sexes, that is 
less good at verbalizing, and less geared to self-examination. . = 326) at the 

Offer and his collaborators screened two large samples of American boys (7 The mo jal 
ans of a self-image questionnaire. Jes with? 
nts on nine out of ten personality en showi 
" were then reduced by 3 (only) who wer 


gie 
th a D 

à 7 : rears witha P 
at prescribed intervals during 34 Se information 
45-minute psychiatric interviews, a SE feat was Se 

» and an interview with the parents. Each stu 


gramme of six semi-structured, 
interview, psychological testing, ` 
on average three times a year. eneous im 
The results are fascinating. The Students were found to be remarkably hem unge 
behaviour, inter i » and were closely identified with their parenta “eesti 
a S me 


felt they enjoyed the high-scho: 


` work” ue 

` - They were an action-orientated group» diss? 
aggression and seeki i hen ved some" ings 
Ber King to ach in sport. Parents showed for they? ed 
7 


EI 
e dangers of intercou ep? 
8 h b rse ee is 
aa Thematic Apperception Testing were, like the boys’ social attitudes GC Gë t 
eer a + ut the orschach test stimulated a wide range of responses Si nd 
= GC e We Problems of adolescence but they coped, each in his "o ei Le 
n acceptable techni ues j , CN i 
exercised on the interviewing tain aieeaa ha Fëee en 
1n an infectio: 


S t 
6 ip come? "| eal 
» Whose delight į slationship € e 
Us way to the reader, ht in the research rela 


tuali ech 
adolescence as a d By the end of the study the writers can conce ett d 
generations on et d oe can be undergone without serious disruption ol 

en the ado’ lescent z A Hd UI 
need not be the password of adolesce and his former identity’. ‘A state O ist 
that this is so i nee 


e deog 
- A comfort to those of us who have hae polog 


N 
e modal limits. Së 


E. e 
Xplorations in Communicat; j 
cation, Edited and 
McLuhan. London: Cape 1970. P by Edmund EE 
> EP. 208. £1.50, al wi 
This book is an antholo, i ee a 
ook gy of artic] i Se j 
communications published at the Dane etea from the eegen yee ES e 1 zA 
of the papers are con if? 


s Toronto b and 195% tjon ` 
Lee with the far-reaching eiis news communica’ ¢ a 
So Course is the theme McLuhan has expanded in a num” g Bur Lei 
lored, Bud ention of Printing and today’s electronic gee of od 
Plored, Buddh boli >» Space c i the languag", deg 
Oyce and several] others. Co oe se 


1 
™Prehensive though the list of tOP di 
Pervaded b D E S ve though t! oË 
Perbabsithe Yy a common Spirit of inquiry, o ug 


oft 


eg, 
a 
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in ter: $ geet 
it nna ECH of wen? of which it is for the most part unconscious and whose validity 
ih tenmsicGanoth iversal. The projection of such axioms on to a communication conceived 
Segen er is one of the most potent sources of misunderstanding. 
the Wintu aden : SS Lee draws attention to a basic tenet that underlies the thinking of 
simple enou an Colorni This tenet, that reality exists irrespective of man, sounds 
man, man’s perceptions ees prepad weny is indeed wholly independent of 
tion will reflect this arbi S ity must be arbitrary an capricious and his media of communica- 
its primary pur e itrariness. The language of the Wintus is in fact highly subjective, 
information Ei wei? eing to convey the speaker's impressions of the moment rather than any 
Withone of our ut t! eerren world. In her second paper Mrs Lee is concerned primarily 
F the needa Geng axioms, the concept of linearity. Western culture, she says, is dominated 
causality i race linear connexions; this need is manifested in a heavy underlining of 
are dienes ess we speak of physical happenings, and of purpose and motivation when we 
of our De : E behaviour. We would no doubt say that this preoccupation is evidence 
sense of the Se objective statement, but whether this is true or not it leads us to make non- 
Non-linear, rances of people such as the Trobriand Islanders w. 
S. Giedi 
no eg p bres an analogous theme in hi r 
have equal n n it never places objects in an immedi 
that appear me ht, as do all surfaces, regular or irregu 
o them th o us to be standing on their heads did not appear so t 
Umerian ey a in free space, free from the forces of gravity. I 
and set the nd Egyptian civilizations that the vertical dimension a 
ny ea Aia of visual perception for several millennia. — PE z 
cLuhany T who has been puzzled by the teenage generation s aua a ipsm or 
e inventi vill find thelinkageofideasset outexplicitly in the introduction tot der $ ma 
texts, deens of printing fostered private study by providing every emt) Re Ge permana 
In; ormation, ha media, which make possible the simultaneous sharing S up-to- EE e 
Miumontog, ave an opposite effect. This sharing of information and experience Bee CC 
getherness, creating anew ‘tribal juxtaposition ’ where nobody strives for individual 


excel], 
World vi Mediocrity is cultivated as a means to togetherness, and asa goad to the adult 
i nd personal striving, is seen asa bulwark of 


tere nourished on ideas of self-discipline a n : ere? 
Preparin a McLuhan sees no future for literacy or privacy; techno! od a ch e Go 
Past en the conditions in which the future will reject the past, or anyway that sli 
ile ine Kateieuergeg civilizati frankl this need not stop 

US question; salutary to see this transvaluation of values set out So cet y; dee 
and shar are the logic of some of the statements OF the extent to which t ese 
Would like - There is not space in a short notice to explore this exploration a 

e, but we may end by indicating a line of possible counter-inquiry- ee 
ary on Mrs Lee’s second paper, Robert Graves draws attention to the d, y 


Ormulati ) $ 7 
i i em. Unless a 
ing the differences that separate cultu ing t 


i erati 
Istinction : res without exagget : 
jum nction is over-stated it is unlikely to be grasped at all. Once it is grasped we may well 
he world so 


hose culture is markedly 


storic art. Primeval art has 
ate surrounding. All linear directions 
lar. Animals on a cave wall or ceiling 
o those who depicted them. 
twas not till the rise of the 
chieved visual dominance 


s study of prehi: 


differently that there is no possi- 


710 to th 
bili e conclusion that 
two cultures see t were 
indig communication between them. But things are rarely as extreme ^S wei ee na 
illions als who thought and studied before the invention o ioe ge who study new 
trends oe shunned reflection in spite of the oppor tunities for it “tion to the trendiest 
en overl r inci ‘ 
develo, ook the cybernetic princip 
It is geg The sophisticated publicist can hardly be unaware © 
ate to believe fervently in the importance of his mess 
JOHN PARRY 


to take it ws 
ke it with a pinch of salt. 


T Ta 
he Basic Fault. By Michael Balint. London: Tavistock Publications. 1968. 


P. 205, £1.90. 
has given to the non-specialist in 


This 
author i i he 
"ege rianta eg Se for the practising analyst. In the 


rapy, although his earlier works were pri 
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immense 
ae e ` Id be of im a 
nt volume he has made another contribution to theory mo of the basic 
KE ialist b yone with a reasonable k : oup 0 
i the specialist but to any } nificant Bt 
interest, not only to s hase which may occur in a sign 5 comes 
ic literature. He deals with the phase c ich the patient beci 
erem i h of the transference, and in which t D n inter- 
ja ing the working through of the tr: 4 Stores 
patients during i ither to breakdown of treatm kdown 
tly this has led either to reat: Greg 1 
extremely regressed. Frequen h t SEE S d 
i is wi t frustration on both sides. Verbal c SE 
minable analysis with grea’ i LEE a CH 
e i lose contact. Early disasters of this a Balint sho 
and therapist and patient disa: } geed, Zë on 
S S vere then denied its therapeutic po first t 
e in a patient, so that they were ; forthe time 
eat how it may be understood and worked through and also or on technique 
to my knowledge, an analysis of types of regression. Some of his we a illness ren e 
have affinities with the work of writers who have worked with patients w 


ps ill and Try! 
them unable to communicate except on a ‘primitive’ level, e.g. em fae Eé delineate 
Braatoy. Itis this level, which is essentially undifferentiated and preverbal, 
and named ‘the basic fault’, 


R ition 
i izoid post’ i] 
Theoretically it has much in common with the schizoid 
of Melanie Klein. However, 


o 
g erapists H 
Dr Balint’s elucidation has a potential appeal ira its practic 
schools and this in itself is a not inconsiderable virtue ina book already valua 

application, 


p, M. SHAW 
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Authors 


Or 
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th as others rarely occur. When they 
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Social Attitudes and Social Class 


By H. J. EYSENCK 
University of London 


the Audience Research Department of the 


In th 
e 
course of an extensive survey, made by 
bers of the B.B.C. Viewing Panel, 


«B.C. 
were es eege? male and female subjects, the mem! 
into three soci e dee attitude questionnaire containing 28 questions. Subjects were divided 
three age-gro al-class groups (middle class, skilled working class, unskilled working class) 
and factor-analys and two sex-groups; answers to the questionnaire items were correlated 
any great Geen for the resulting 18 groups separately. Sex and age did not seem to have 
Were kuore the patterns of intercorrelations emerging, and consequently three samples 
men and wom of subjects in the three social-class groups in such a way that proportions of 
Submitted to ni and of the three age-groups, were equal. These three groups were then 
two Creche? factorial analysis, and factor similarity indices were calculated between the 
Structure mij h er factors which emerged for each group to indicate to what extent attitude 
è tendency P t differ from class to class; no systematic differences were observed, other than 
or attitudes to be more strongly structured in the higher social-class groups. 
utions for the class groups separately, 
ried out on 
o that reported earlier in The 
to the R and T factor 
ith 


country in the 20 year! 


ati 
litics was carried out. 


c . 
since at? in the structure of social attitudes in this 
research published in The Psychology of Po! 

The 

be ae study is an extension of work reported in The Psychology of Politics 
to the nme on the organization of social attitudes; particular attention is paid 
“Ssentially sain raised = this connexion by social class differences (Eysenck, 1951). 
tween Jar, at the writer discovered in these studies was (a) that when relations 
analysed, + Ep samples of questions concerning social issues are studied and Ge? 
een d Geiger main factors emerge which are orthogonal to each other; these "em 
ess), I we R (radicalism-conservatism) and T (toughmindedness-tendermis ed- 
n addition it was found (b) that when equated for political voting pattern, 


ai P D D 
: ae subjects were more conservative and more toughminded than middle- 
beral, labour and communist 


Class sub; 
ten d ts; this was equally true of conservative, li ou! : 
this pa ese studies left several questions unanswered, and it is the purpose © 
pice to raise some of these and attempt to answer them by reference to an 
e gen estigation. 

and the oo to arise refers to the relation be 1 
largely o Ocial class of respondents. Factor analyses have hit 
Structures Student groups or on mixed social groups; it does D 
8toups S of attitudes will be found in middle-class groups» 
> and unskilled working-class groups- It is possible that the structu 
an artifact of throwing together 


the 
Past e s 
13 are typical of middle-class samples, OF are 
201 


D 


tween the two-factor pattern 


herto been carried out 
ot follow that identical 
skilled working-class 
res found 
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e S e structure; 
subjects from different social classes nai | a La angie pete dworth 
there is no empirical evidence to throw any light on this on geen dg de no 

: ‘periment to test the hypothesis that s titudes 
ns in ee of erbe seei Even if the pem ee was 
e the same, it might still be possible that this Br that this 
| uae et subjects than among brain e tend to 
might be so is suggested by the well-known fact that working-cla 
give more ‘don’t know’ answers in opinion surveys. ea var woli 
The second question to arise relates to a Widespread be e mg 
subjects are more ‘left-wing’ than middle-class subjects, = Tee in gree s 
‘progressive’; the evidence certainly suggests that they EE defi nition 
proportion than do middle-class subjects, and the Labour Party, Se public opini S 
is less conservative than the Conservative Party (Eysenck, 1947). tric an Ie : 
class subjects to be more ethnocen f conscie? 
es as the death penalty, the treatment © SCH 
than middle-class subjects (Eysenck, ther tha? 
© be more conservative in all matters ett 
mentioned. It seemed worth while to in iddle- 


ng-class 
y more 
greater 


then; it cannot be assumed that find 


$ ffe 
ings in social psychology remain una 
unaltered by events taking plac 


e in time. 


y 
polo; 
SI r 
, The PY ple 
A set of 28 questions taken from or adapted from the questionnaire used in e Ta 
of Politics was used for this investigation; the questions used are given in 
Table x 
1. People should realize that their greatest obligation is to their family. is 
2. Production and trade should be free from government interference. Da 
3- An occupation bya foreign power is better than War. ted befor’ 
4. Men and women have the tight to find out whether they are sexually suite pe 
age (e.g. by trial marriage), l 
5. Nowadays, more and mo; 


A conce!” 
more people are prying into matters which do no 
6. Jews are as valuable citize 


nS as any other pro S 
7. The death Penalty is barbari i ee 
8. Most religious peo 


ish it. he 
ple are hypocrites, 
9. Our treatment of 


criminals į 


unis H 
S too harsh, we should try to cure them, not P Aer " 
10. Sex relations except in marriage are always wrong ols, f 
11. It would be best to keep coloured People in their own districts and scho ptf 
prevent too much contact with whites, 


uF ab 

+2 C0! 

js CH ef! 
SA : ival of th json” 

time is essential for the surv: + apt 


children, deserve more than mere iM! use 
such criminals ought to be flogged, or Worse, orily ple 
14. Persons with serious hereditary defects and diseases should be compuls' desi 
15. It would bea mistake to have coloured People as foremen over whites. ily 
16. ‘My country, right or wrong’ is a gs 


attitude. 
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Table 1—continued 


1 ` n 
= D Se gr Goa (ei = invention of the human mind. 
"ën Se e free to take his own life, if he wishes to do so, without any interference 
9. hed love between men and women should be encouraged as a means towards mental 
ig Ser gees health. 
= T ite lie is often a good thing. 
a. TE eee underdog deserves little sympathy or help from successful people. 
23. rage should attempt to increase its influence on the life of the nation. 
24. Thed people are innately inferior to white people. . 
Ces: ropping of the first atom bomb on a Japanese city, 
25: All ea children, was morally wrong and incompatibl 
het is of discrimination against the coloured races, the Jews, etc., 
26), Gaon! and subject to heavy penalties. za Sie 
À Pitalism is immoral because it exploits the worker by failing to give him full value for 
27, ees labour. 
Ra The was divine, wholly or partly 
that gg E of internal order within t! 
ere is complete freedom for all. 


killing thousands of innocent 
e with our kind of civilization. 
should be made 


in a sense different from other men. 
he nation is more important than ensuring 


"Thies 
i et el together with certain other questions, was administered to a random sample 
subdi Population; also ascertained were their age, Sex and social class. Age-groups wie 
eier for the purpose of this study into young (21-25), middle-aged (26-45) and o 
three: p the terms and divisions are of course arbitrary. Social classes were also divided into 
ession see class, including higher professional and administrative workers, loen Bie 
skilled + » technical and executive workers; skilled workers, including workers from highly 
2X3% to moderately skilled; and unskilled workers, including semi-skilled workers. These 
the actual numbers are given in 


Table $ groups contained unequal numbers of subjects; 


Table 2. Male and female groups, numbered from 1 t0 9, 
showing numbers of subjects in each group 


Male Female 
pen e e 
Middle- 
Middle- D 
Mida Young ae Old Young aged Old 

Sed 8 me ae wo ap St e 
Unskity 116 (4) 336(5) 308 (6) 158 (4) 39105) e? a 

8 108 (7) 127 (8) 106 (9) 280) 20 (8) 

RESULTS 


ugh 2, signifying 
nifying disagree- 
he nine male groups are 
‘he results show clearly 


agreement, thro 


Repl; 

Plie 
S were coded from 1, indicating strong H 
dissent, and 4, S18 


agree 
Mette 3 signifying neither agreement nor 
be E S Signifying strong disagreement. Means for t a 
oe Table 3, and for the nine female groups în TE d also that men and 
Classes differ from each other, that age-groups differ, and a 


i n diff ves, b t a brief 
igen, differ į heir e T ak for themselves, bu 
Tint e tables spe: 3 
'Scussion eir endorsements. Th n to the most marked differences we 


S may be hel id i tentio aren 
avi y be helpful; in drawing at he other 
Ge each case Bes? ie make comparisons which would be valid eko o 
S see held constant. In other words, differences i. noe and so on for 
e s -grou 
nted upon when they are found across class and age-group: 


t 

© other q; 
er e k 
differences in question. 
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Table 3. Mean scores on 28 items of nine male groups 
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Group or 
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Table 4. Mean scores on 28 items of nine female groups 
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Table 4—continued 
te ee =- 
em 
I 
20 2°08 S 3 4 5 6 7 8 a 
> 423 A e SS a 224 217 e 
A emt Ze Legd 357 360 372 324 346 3 e 
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DISCUSSION 


Com , 
Parativ. P S 
ely speaking then, middle-class people favour trial marriages, do not 


think t 

that a are prying into their affairs, believe that Jews are valuable citizens, 
hey do on Pe is barbaric, and that our treatment of criminals is too harsh. 

Wrong; they d ink that religious people are hypocrites, oF that extra-marital sex is 

military neha not want to keep coloured people separate, do not favour compulsory 

coloured for ing, flogging or compulsory sterilization. They are not opposed to 

emen, and do not believe in the saying ‘My country, right or wrong’. 


hey beli 
; ie 

ve that underdogs deserve sympathy, that the Church should increase its 
erior, or that capitalism is immoral; 


influenc 
€y do Ser Get that coloured people are inf 
Class People S er that order is more important than complete freedom. Working- 
D most issu old the opposite views on these matters; in other words, they emerge 
original ada as conservative and toughminded, very much as in the writer’s 
JINgoistic ies. Thus working-class people, in summary, are nationalistic, even 
» xenophobic, antisemitic, racialist, inhumane, i 
cted, with women emerging as 
ation is better than war, 


at the 
consider ne penalty is barbaric, but not that religio hypocrites. They 
mind, or th ra-marital sex wrong, do not agree that God isan invention of the human 
its influen, at free love is a good thing. They would like to see the Church increase 
racia] deere: and consider the dropping of the atom bomb immoral; they are against 
rist ie a and do not consider coloured people inferior; they also consider 
More to j Age, on the other hand, seems to make people both more conservative 
Tesent ughminded. Older respondent ne’s obligations to the family, 
marriages, 


religious do not consider 

Coloured people hypocrites, think that extra- x is Wrong, want to keep 

inferiority of ple separate, believe in compulsory sterilization, flogging, and the 

H not ine coloured people; they also do not approve of coloured foremen. They 

Ree bëssen free love, want the Church to increase its influence, consider order 
tant than freedom, and do not feel that capitalism 35 P 


Y is of mmoral. This 
course not a longitudinal one; we cannot say whether age per se produces 


nob H. J. Eysencx 


è ` t climate 
such changes in attitudes, or whether the older people _— ing ee both 
of opinion and simply maintained these attitudes over : e years. 
influences were at work in producing the observed effect. a 

We must now turn to a consideration of the intercorrelations i first place, suc 
the factor analysis of the resulting matrices of correlations. Int E Kei 3 Promax 
analyses, using principal components methods of extraction and ro dei of odist too 
were performed on all 18 groups independently; some of these ei pani groups 
small to make it possible to take the results very seriously, but in to mit? 
numbers are sufficient for interpretation. It would be quite imposs! wer that 
the results of these analyses, or even to discuss them in detail; suffice i 


istent 
ing consis 
in all groups two latent roots stood out beyond all the rest as being factor 


and 


new set 
€ vast amount of data, it was decided to carry a age 
the three social-class groups, collapsed over $ three class 
al samples were taken on a random basis from the an : 
g in 382 middle-class subjects, 1235 skilled subjects» "` ydet 


in OF 
es had to be taken for each group of BH 


of factor analyses on 
groupings. Proportion 
groups, resultin 


otat” ith 

roots exceeding unity, were one w 

xtracted. The same process was fo made 

led and unskilled working-class eet IA ill 

Il be referred to as the combined aech we Zu 
Ors extracted from the different groUP rors © 


ddle-class, skil 
groups; this wi 
he Primary fact 


cto 
i extracted from the combined group; higher-order i tbe 
be given for all groups, e f it 
Table 5 gives the latent roots for the first 10 factors extracted in nen Le 
combined &roup and also for the three Social class groups. Two Sé tent Ca 
from this table; there are nine or 10 factors in each sample which have peng 
exceeding unity, so that Something like eight factors might be regarded 45 a ae et 
and the two first latent Toots are far and away the biggest. It is of cours® the DIE? oot 
feature of the method of extraction that the first two latent rootsshould DÉ " | equ 
but attention is here calle 


S 
can D Ka 


e 
* Attitudes characteristic of the workin oskin# 


to favour authoritarian views; together th 


ts 
the old and male responden! 
Person which resembles Alf Garnett too 


g class, Je W 


CY Provide a picture of the old, male 
closely for comfort, 


| 
| 
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Gë is the discovery that the higher-order analysis also leads to two factors for the 
ree separate class groups, and for the combined groups. 

What are these eight primary factors? Factor I resembles the well-known F or 
rene factor d items having loadings on this are: People should realize that 
S = greatest obligation is to their family (056), production and trade should be free 

m government interference (0-69), more and more people are prying into matters 
Which do not concern them (0°56), compulsory military training is necessary (0°50), 
Sex criminals should be flogged (0°52), and ‘my country, right or wrong’ (0-49). 
Factor II is a religious one, loading on the following: Religious people are not 
pypocrites (0-64), the idea of God is not an invention of the human mind (0°81), 
F e Church should increase its influence (0-70), and Christ was divine (0°83). 

actor ITI is one of ethnocentrism: Jews are not valuable citizens (0°65), coloured 
People should be kept in their own districts (0°70), coloureds should not be foremen 


Mes 5. Latent roots of first 10 factors extracted for middle-class, skilled and un- 


skilled groups, as well as for the combined group 


Latent roots 


Total group Middle class Skilled Unskilled 
I 42 s yi 3'4 
i ER 35 36 ER 
3 Wei 18 r7 3 
4 WI ró r5 z 
d 1'4 1'4 14 $ 
6 EN o3 a r3 
7 r2 rI ri 1'2 
è Lé rI rI Se 
9 ro ro ro fà 
SS ER? ro ro ro 


vet whites (0°64), coloureds are innately inferior (0°68), and discrimination rice 
© Penalized (0-63), Factor IV is one of humanitarianism: arn Se: x 
: (080), dropping the atom bomb was morally wrong ah ian coe Gen 
ro BD power is better than war (0°43), and production and trade K e? Cragg 
ag one oernment interference (0°46). This factor is eat d eerste 
G ened aga Ma Thi me free love should be 


1), sex è i i 6) 

relat i ot wrong (0°70), i 
Ce y ir hmindedness: Death penalty 1s not 
: sex criminals should 


wel d (0-78). Factor VI is one of tou ee 
e flo 0:70), treatment of criminals is not too PATS! > oral (0°40). Factors VII 
and ie (0-49), and atom bomb dropping was pote Jy, and are therefore of 
Co UI have their main loadings on age and SCH respective y, iy heen discussed. 
7 Paratively little interest; sex and age differences sir ape into optimum 
sim €se factors are of course not orthogonal; Promax rotates sani sae rp 
ple Structure regardless of orthogonality. The correlations renee 
reli ake good sense. Authoritarianism (F) correlates © 32 bite ate 
Blous attitudes correlate — 0°43 with sexually permissive ones. 


Mora 
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correlations are rather small, but the matrices of intercorrelations can be factor- 
analysed to reveal higher-order factors. Table 6 gives loadings on the two higher- 
order factors which emerge from such an analysis; first- and second-factor loadings 
are given for the combined groups, and also for the three separate social-class groups. 
These two factors are almost entirely orthogonal in each case; correlations between 
them are are — 007 for the combined groups, and — 0'18, 0-05 and 0-02 for the three 
Social-class groups. Are the factors extracted from the different classes identical ? 
Indices of factor comparison (Kaiser et al., 1969) were calculated; they amounted 
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een, representing two main factors underlying the organization of social attitudes. 


Do 
identi me in each case, demonstrating that different social classes share 
is geen Structure, at least as far as the attitudes sampled here are concerned. 
ain, ing ers our main question; analysis of social attitude structure reveals two 
by the t na dent factors in each case, and these factors are not artifacts produced 
Nature of Owing together of heterogeneous social groups. We must now turn to the 
Nalyses 5 aw two factors. In view of the great similarities between the different 

Ze the Y the results for the combined group have been plotted (Fig. 1). 

130 of Peo nfiguration of items in Fig. 1 is compared with that shown on page 
‘ychology of Politics, it will be seen that the two are essentially identical ; 


Chan, 
Res o Dë 2 : 
“curring in political and social attitudes during the past 20 years, and 
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mental 
differences in the composition of the samples, have not ge ee geet 
two-factor structure of this particular universe of questions. T gen ES e have 
an interesting shift in the position of the two factor axes; it appears eted by the 
rotated through an angle of approximately 45°, from the position SC discuss 
broken lines to that occupied by the solidlines. Reasons for this shift wi ee, Factor 
presently; first let us consider the nature of the factors as they now Ka to flog 
I opposes authoritarianism and humanitarianism. The na r ompulsory 
sex criminals, believes coloured people to be innately inferior, ewe n freedom 
military service, dislikes government interference, values order more t een family; 
favours segregation of coloureds, and stresses one’s obligation to on manitarian 
all this agrees well with the classical ‘authoritarianism’ picture. The hu 


pation 
believes discrimination on the grounds of colour to 


` o 
be wrong, considers OC sil 
better than w 


ar, favours more lenient treatment of criminals, believes = mb: 
penalty to be barbaric, and thinks that it was morally wrong to drop the état 
This factor resembles Ferguson’s (1939) original suggestion of a ‘hum ality 
factor, a discovery which preceded the work on the authoritarian perso” 
never received the recognition which it deserved, 
The second factor resembles Fer 
of ‘religionism’; this is opposed 
Agreement with items suggesting th: 
increase its influence, go with bel 
with items Suggesting that God is a 
people are hypocrites, goes with 


facto! 
guson’s other suggestion, namely that © geg 

to attitudes favouring sexual Gage? should 
at Christ was divine, and that the Chur reement 
ief that extra-marital sex is wrong; 48 Deia 
anasi® 


a 


are : ut 
belief in trial marriage, free love, and € the 


H 


of 

These two factors emerged in Eysenck’s original work as the four quadrant iow 
radicalism-conservatism and toughminded-tenderminded framework i pelief 
beliefs appeared in the tenderminded conservative quadrant, authoritat T ondes 
in the toughminded conservative quadrant, humanitarian beliefs in Kb quae” 
minded radical quadrant, and permissive beliefs in the toughminded vest d 
rant IP 

Why has there been such a Totation of axes, and which position 1S righ gut 
easier to answer the former question than the latter. Simple structure $ ed 
clusters of items; in the original analysis the conservative-radical factor aS iat? 
on questions relating to economic radicalism and Conservatism, €.g abol is a 
property’ and ‘nationalizati 


i 
d tte " 

Such questions were Se? eier, 

e of the R factor cluster eligi? 


ase 

we an 19 

Politics, the T factor, for reasons discussed there, has no such centre in e 
Which solution is the better ? Statistically there is no meaningful ans te 


locations graphed in Fig. 1, where the scalar Products for each pair of items e d 
mate closely to the observed intercorrrelations. A choice has to be made °°. ai, f 
logical grounds; this point has been argued already in The Psychology ota? 

Thurstone would dispute this suggestion; he believes that the main 
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simple structure over other methods of rotation lies in the introduction of a statistical 
principle which eschews subjectivity and is relatively independent of the precise 
choice of items (or tests) correlated. Unfortunately this is not necessarily so, as the 
present data show only too clearly; the omission of just a few items may change the 
simple structure solution in a very clear-cut and predictable manner. Given that 
Psychological considerations are relevant and important, what are the arguments 
on the two sides? The Ferguson solution has the advantage that the two factors 
which emerge are clear-cut, orthogonal and easy to understand; they agree with 
"Zen sense in the way in which they structure the universe of attitudes. In 
addition they agree with the large body of work which has been done on the authori- 
tarian dimension, thus bringing this into line with factorial attitude research. These 
ne We real advantages, but in the writer’s view they are not sufficient to overcome 
<a E which accrue to the alternative solution in terms of the R and T 
Pr thi and conservatism are concepts which have been used for centuries to 
nize and conceptualize groups of attitudes; it seems unlikely that political 
parties would have grown up around concepts which were just combinations of 
authoritarian religionism (conservatism) or permissive humanitarianism (radicalism). 
CH i: view, and equally on a capitalist view, the concepts of economic 
Date and economic conservatism, associated as they are with socialism and 
them Bee are quite central in this field, and a factorial solution arrived at by leaving 
ut completely from the universe of attitudes sampled is clearly unsatisfactory. 
Bag ee of the R factor to voting patterns has been demonstrated in H he 
this geg of Politics; it would seem unreasonable to give up the miria 
of the f € and clear-cut relation bestows upon our solution. The same may De e 
and th a of age and sex; it seems reasonable to find that men are toughminde y 
and sa young are radical. Reinterpret these findings in terms eg Sa 
writer i ritarianism, and the relationships become much more ap ni e 
Puttar” ese relations between factors outside influence have always a an. Ges 
way De of the interpretation of factors, and it would appear that only em 
when we escape from the circular argument which factorial analysis consti Ce 
i ime in isolation. This argument may also be extended to persona 
Social elma, in The Psychology of Politics that while the R ging SÉ a rg 
EE 
ander expre e eier ra icone = a i There Ze some evidence in 
avour of Tene of radical or conservative attitu es. an Kideen ogrik eg 
À recent ie Leen era geen ep Ze es cman thai shes are 
Muite high ark done by the writer on sexual attitu ci eee Ee 
and eg Correlations between permissive attitudes and sex pr ` ` a 
More we, KC personality features, on the other (Eysenck, ree = 
Should x needs to be done in relation to this hypothesis, of D ana = 
“tring em matsi then we would seem here to have ano p 
-S and T solution to the Ferguson one. 
's view the ‘authoritarian personality’ would then simply correspond to a 


‘ On th 
Du ` abe 
Shmindeq Conservative, as suggested already in The Psychology of Politics; the 
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i he authori- 
‘humanitarian’ would be the tenderminded radical. (The a d response 
tarian personality has in recent years been criticized pm o beren? the 
set induced in respondents due to the uniformly porto k eih negatively, yet 
questions. Our factor I contains items phrased both positive dër? the F scale; this 
the factor emerges very much as it has done in earlier weieng beis? gea? These 
suggests that the objections made on this account do not ae Seegen the er 
suggestions are made in full realization that preference for on Pons are essentia y 
is based entirely on heuristic grounds; descriptively both solutio. eegen? the 
equal in value, and the alleged superiority of the one or the aer? such research: 
degree to which it suggests further research, and is supporte ae on this 
It is clearly not possible at this writing to come to any definite wage propos? 
point; only further research specially geared to testing the hypo 


est 
= S S can sugs' 
here (such as the personality—attitude correlation between T and E) 
answer, 


d by 
collecte 
I am indebted to Mr David Newell and the B.B.C. for permission to ers are M ov 
their Audience Research Department; needless to say, all the conclusions dr 
and do not commit the B.B.C. in any way. 
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The Validity of the Eysenck Personality Inventory Studied 
by a Technique of Peer-rating Item by Item, and by 
Sociometric Comparisons 


By H. B. GIBSON 
Institute of Psychiatry, University of London 


The validity of the scales of the Eysenck Personality Inventory was assessed by administering 
it to an undergraduate population (i) in the usual manner, and (ii) as though it were a rating 
instrument, with each student rating a classmate. The results showed significant correlations 

etween self-rating on the N and E scales and ratings given by another. This was not so for 
the L scale; students tended to ‘project’ their own level of L on to the classmate they rated. 


clometric data were also obtained, and sociometric status was found to relate significantly 
to E but not to N. The personality characteristics of choosers in relation to those they chose 


Were investigated, 


Anumber of studies have been published by the Eysencks (Eysenck, 1962; Eysenck, 
S. B. G. & Eysenck, 1963, 1964) concerning the validity of the scales of extraversion 
(E) and neuroticism (N) as appearing in the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) and the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) and a larger inventory of items 
relating to the published scales. In assessing validity, the method of nominated 
Soups was employed; this is a version of what Eysenck (1954) refers to as agreement 
with ratings based on personal knowledge. While this method of nominating groups 
“Specially high and especially low on the relevant scales establishes the relevance of 
© Scales at the extremes it leaves some doubt as to the status of the more normal 
Majority. In inviting raters to concentrate on abnormal personalities we are not 
Validating the scales in a normal population; we are in fact dealing in ‘ideal types’ 
rather than in unidimensional scales. It has been shown that certain anomalies 
exist at the extreme of scales; e.g. those specially low on E on the MPI are high on N 
Eysenck, 1959) and those specially high on L are low on N (Gibson, 1962). 
nother technique of validating questionnaires by means of ratings based on 
Peona] knowledge is to use the same form of questionnaire both as a self-rating 
I tument (in the normal manner) and as an instrument for rating another person. 
A the latter case the rater is asked to judge the ratee on a large number of separate 
de of ehaviour—ag many as there are items in the inventory. The rater may 
Co refore be completely naive psychologically. He does not need to have any clear 
mi Pt of the meaning of terms such as ‘extraversion’ and ‘ neuroticism and indeed 
bei Cty may be a positive advantage as there will be less contamination by the rater 
Die, Influenced by the face validity of the items (e.g. ‘I think of Fred as being an 
ats avert, therefore I expect he really would like to play pranks on others’). This 
Proach to the problem of assessing validity is thus in direct contrast to the 
ed Studies cited earlier and to those of Vingoe (1966) and Harrison & 
Die "Hëhin ( 1969) using self-rating, which have depended on the sophistication of 
= being able to assess degrees of extraversion and neuroticism. 
213 
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z s 
In the literature concerning the validity of measures of personality ae. 
surprisingly little reference made to sociometric techniques. While it is i za be 
assumed that extraversion is associated with social popularity there appear: 1967) 
rather a dearth of experimental evidence supporting the idea. Northway foe 
reviews some of the studies associating personality variables with sociometr ae, 
but these depend mainly on the results of projective tests with school ¢ adel 
‘These indicated that the children with most stable personality eee Socia 
to be intermediate in sociometric Status. Richards (1967) used the Bristo s were 
Adjustment Guide and found that children with the highest sociometric statu cE 
those with the highest personality stability. Holden (1969) used the J pages 
and found that extraverts had higher sociometric status than EN 
extraverts being best able to make a public show. Holden’s study is of cons! on the 
value in exploring the relationships between sociometric status and scores: ation: 
Junior EPI as it was conducted under various conditions of school organiz% 


tic 
SH ‘ S neuro! 
Neuroticism was shown to be associated with low sociometric status, the etitiv® 
introvert being Particularly liable to melt into the social background in comp 
streamed classes. scales 


The following study was designed to investigate the validity of the three ating 
t 


D D fr i 
of the EPI in a student Population by means of comparing the usual sete? 
Scores with scores obtained by usi 


i sing the inventory as though it were an 1 scores 
for rating other people. Secondarily, validity was assessed by relating the 
objective measures of sociometric status, 

METHOD dents in 
The EPI (F orm A) was administered in the normal manner to 38 undergraduate wer ven 
Humanities Department. These students habitually worked in four classes 4” e 
well known to their own classmates. At the same 


10 
si, ms should be answered t f how the ratet E Sr 
appeared actually to behave or to feel, and not in derma ep Se Be might be 7 eat re 
respond to the item. Thus if the rater thought th 3 
customs if he could = 


» he should sa i e t that 
would admit to doing it. 7 80, irrespective of whether he though 


E) 
ts of so, 

re scored with the stand, ject three SÉ" grat”? 

were thus obtained, ‘Subjective’ Es Ns L, dhe aoe EOF each ce Ze 


d s Le 
BEST e q s s: the ordinary scores obtained Le Novels 
Objective’ E,, Nao, Ly: the Scores which the r 


4 2 ater ha im. ‘Projective 

the scores which derived d awarded him. ‘Proj d that © ct 
T r a classmate. It should be note < a puber 

2e NEE AOR convenience only, and have no theoretical im lications regarding * 

objectivity or projection. P 

ch subject was awarded 


z ; ý is 
Sociometric scores. Ea a sociometric score on the basis of aside fof 
in the rankings of his classmates. The D 


d 
rst four scores only on each list were ate" jo" 
and marks awarded: rst Place=4, 2nd=3, 3td=2 athe Wists were SUT E 
each individual, and then his percentile rank within his own class was calculate ther® yt? 
metric data obtained appeared to be of the usual sort, ie within each groUP 3 eg 
certain ‘stars’ P 
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Table 1. EPI data obtained under two conditions of administration compared with 
student norms 


E N L 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
Subjective 12289 4046 9921 4999 2132 1630 
Se and projective 12'947 5784 8-789 5-443 2'132 1934 
“ormative (Eysenck, H. J. 11:095% Auen 10:006* 5:006 2:263} tens 


& Eysenck, 1964) 


* Students. t Total population. 


RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the means and standard deviations of the three scales under the two 
conditions of administration, together with the normative data for students given 
by Eysenck, H. J. & Eysenck (1964). It will be observed that the means and standard 
ii of the O and P conditions are of course identical because the ‘objective’ 

= On one student is the ‘projective’ rating of another. 
dais y: Bes the intercorrelations among all the personality scales and sociometric 
` Agan it will be noted that the three within-condition 7’s of the ‘objective’ 
oe are identical with those of the ‘projective’ measures. This matrix was 
ete further by the method of McQuitty (1957), which divided it into three 
(i) groups: (i) E, E, Status<-E, ; (ii) L, & Lp + Ny; (iii) N, =No < Le. 
Gm eis "` Strongest relationship in the matrix is seen to be between E, and E, 
Validate So In other words, the subjective scores of extraversion are very strongly 
with both Y reports on individual items of behaviour made by a rater. Associated 
rated as þ these scores is sociometric status; the more extraverted students are 
that snee significantly better known in their groups. It is of interest — 
investigat 1s e more associated with E, (0-581) than with E, (0°3 58). In order to 
and the zw vi relationship further, the status scores were ranked into six groups 
erage scores on E, and E, were calculated for each group. The results 


Tı H . D 
able 2. 7, ntercorrelations among the personality scales and sociometric status 


(Decimal points omitted) 


N, = 2 3 4 5 6 7 3 
7 Š — 089 
4 N, "Aan _ 205 
5 R 441% —o75  —245 
6 T 220 614*** —150 028 
7 N, T070 oos 097 —121 158 
SS (7 e enn 299 am —027 
SS 164 —o030 —227 obr 154 = 125 E 
de Status 028 251 002 —024 —257 534*** —485** —227 
T166 zänn een —oz4 358" —166 154 327 —337* 


*P<oog. ** P<oor. *** P<o'oor. 
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are shown in Fig. 1. The interesting feature of this graph is that the subjects ie 
well known in the group (those below the roth percentile on status) are not t 
most introverted but are average on E. 


It may be seen that the smallest 7 in this first McQuitty group is that of Ep with 
status. 


Extraversion scores 


10 25 50 15 2 
Percentile Sociometric Status Esi 
Fig. 1. iati i r 
1g. 1. Association between Sociometric status and level of extraversion. eli 
rsch, BA 
ae ei 
(ii) The next group concer i i i 
Kg g y ns the relationship of L, to Lp (r=0'534): of 
e themselves and obtain a high L score are also likely to ide@ - ” 
whom they rate in terms of L scale items Idealizing the person rated is 28° ` dg 
tively associated with the N, score which results from the rater’s report 
N items (r= — 0'485). gelf 


(iii) This group concerns the relationship between N, and No Ee jte” 
report on neuroticism is validated by the rater’s report on the individu tive? 


which make up the scale. Again the feature noted above makes Lo wë 
associated with N,. 


i 
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It is to be noted that the McQuitty analysis groups together all the variables 
Which are associated by statistically significant ris, with one exception—that of 
Status with L, (r= — 0:337). 


Personality characteristics determining sociometric choice 


It is of interest to see the relationships between chooser and chosen in terms of 
Personality characteristics. For this purpose the measures of N, and E, only were 


Personality scores of chosen 


Fig Neuroticism (Ns) of chooser 
bas, Anta 8 
“Sociation between the level of neuroticism of the chooser and the personality scores 
of the chosen. O——O, Es; De Ns. 
Useq 
"ken e, mean of the scores of the first three choices made by each subject was 
present: 
Al -Presenting the li vhom he chose. 
š su personality type v a 2 
Ze Deeg were ranked in terms of their N, scores and these were divided into 
lasg Wee shown on the abscissa of Fig. 2- The mean personality scores of the 


es H 
those , Chosen were then plotted against the means of these arrays. As shown, 
1 ` Pis with N scores >10 chose friends who were significantly more 
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extraverted (x?= 6-78; d.f. = 1 ; P<o-o1) and significantly more neurotic (x?=7'733 
d.f.=1; P<o-o1). $ 

A similar analysis was done concerning the level of E, of the choosers, aS shown 


D D s A i i i e 
in Fig. 3. Here there is a slight but non-significant positive relationship oe 
the level of E of chooser and chosen, and a significant non-linear relationship 


Personality scores of chosen 


aw 


Extraversion (E;) of chooser 
Fig. 3. iati i 
g- 3. Association between the level of extraversion of the chooser and than 
scores of the chosen, D, Es; o---9, N 
pss ig Nr 


sonat 


d 


it 

s 

pes the E scores of the chooser and the N scores of the chosen- ntrover pe 

scores < 10 (ni j i 

r aa : ine . tend to choose friends with low N scores i { 

l A 
DISCUSSION vert) 
The major finding of this study is that rating a friend on the 48 items ei Deet, 
which make up the N and E scales of the EPI produces scores which are? jp 7 


D í d 
correlated with the scores that person obtains by completing the inve” "Zu 
usual manner. It was found that the correlation between E, and Es W35 S 

o 
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than that between N, and N,. This may mean that it is easier to.rate another person 
on the items of behaviour which make up the E scale than on those making up the 
N scale, since people naturally tend to conceal neurotic manifestations even from 
their close friends. The work of the Eysencks and others on the validity of the N 
and Escales by the use of nominated groups is thus supported by the results obtained 
With the present technique. 
The results obtained with the L scale are of a different nature. The correlation 
between L, and L, was insignificant (r=0-097). The tendency is for the rater to 
pr oject’ on to the person he is rating his own level of L, thus the r between L, and 
P rears large (7 =0'534). The L score, ‘subjective’ and ‘projective’, is also 
Sg Dër n SCH negatively related to how a person reports on his own neuroticism 
gungen t è person he is rating. Otherwise the ‘projective "scores are not strongly 
Sick Oe the other personality scores. This is in line with a finding by 
Agence ae G. & Eysenck (1964) that the personality of judges is not significantly 
ated with their judgement of other people’s level of N and E. 
Range data yielded the expected finding that extraversion is positively 
metric dat with social popularity. It should be noted that in this study the socio- 
people ee, are not of the usual kind. Generally, subjects are asked to nominate 
Were sin they like best, or regard as their best friends; however, these subjects 
therefore a rank their classmates in order of how well they knew thet H is possible, 
Sage : i extraversion correlates more with ‘knowability’ than likeability £ 
e A, di de e detailed sociograms which were drawn of each group did in fact 
associated e usual features of sociograms. The fact that sociometric status was 
of gg with E, even more strongly than E, probably indicates that the aspect 
E a n $ extraversion which is most obvious is his social extraversion. Fig. 1 
i that the group of students lowest in sociometric status were not the most 
d. This relates to the special circumstances at the university—these were 
n out-group of moderately extraverted students whose keen participation 


8toup Acurricular activities made them rather strangers to the working 


Contrar 
Neuroticis 
Scored h 
Where 
Negatj 


y to the findings cited concerning school children, the correlation of 
Sm with status was quite insignificant. Some of the sociometric stars 
Bh on both N, and N,. This is probably a feature of a student population 
ne represents high drive rather than any personal maladjustment. Status was 
ig ; Y Correlated with Lp (r= —0°337), a finding which is not easy to explain. 
Who ie Ows that subjects with a higher level of neuroticism tend to choose friends 
MAY relat €mselves higher on both neuroticism and extraversion. The latter a oi 
Sonn ke the greater empathy of more extraverted people who are per aps 

need un, Kontal companions for those who, in the words of an EPI item, Often 
“tween anding friends to cheer (them) up’. Fig. 3 shows no marked association 
With gu € levels of extraversion of the choosers and the chosen, but introverts 
OVerts ores of < to tend to choose friends with low N scores. It seems that 
Possipy tend to exclude those high on neuroticism from close acquaintance, 
troubles, cause they are less willing to be concerned with other people’s 
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The Effects of Ordinal Position on Measured Intelligence 
and Peer Acceptance in Adolescence 


By C. MURRAY 
St Mary’s College, Twickenham, Middlesex 


Dat eee 

Ge are presented from a cross-sectional survey of third-year male pupils in 12 secondary 

ieee Schools and analysed with regard to the effect of ordinal position on measured 
igence and peer acceptance. In contrast to previous research findings no significant 


ordi P 
ere effects on the dependent variables are noted with the data classified as to age, sex, 
tal status and family size. 


ns Gë of Studies which have incorporated birth order as a research variable either 
1966: en area (e.g. Schachter, 1963) or in a more general context (e.g. Altus, 
und. on 1966) are readily available. In a further review the lack of a sys- 
various theoretical consideration of the relationship between birth order and its 
thros, Gemeen has recently been discussed by Kammeyer (1967) and running 
irth : T this and the other summaries is the notion that More careful study of 
able e er than has been demonstrated in the (48) studies reviewed. ..seems desir- 
adie Sites of birth order at all age levels...should be studied for an adequate 
With re wn (Warren, 1966, p. 48). "The most recent endorsement of this view 
irth sn rd to the necessity for greater control over possible confounding effects in 
From a research is contained in Adams (1969). e 

Sistent € reviews mentioned above it would appear that one of the we con- 
Perfor correlates of ordinal position is that of intellectual aptitude as mani est r 
from e AE test score, eminence and/or college attendance. A summary e 
epende, Weg by Altus (1966) of some relevant findings with respect to this 

tus nt variable is shown in Table 1. a 
ata (1966, P- 48) concludes: ‘It seems reasonable to believe t at the ap 

and the college attendance figures must be interrelated and it seems equally 


"ab f sien 
lex, Birth-ordey studies reviewed by Altus with ‘intellectual aptitude’ as dependent 


variable 
Author Sample Results 
rma; ` 
Stewart (1925) i 140+ IQ) First born over-represented 
ae (196 ) pas eTa T ait First born over-rep. in grammar 

Qa d ils 
Seha Dittes (1962) Brugge First born over-represented 
Schachtes Dog 628 high-school students First born higher GPA 
Nichols i (1963) 199 undergraduates First born over-represented 
à tus D 1168 gifted children (150+ IQ) First born over-represented 
Altus ( a] 1800 ‘select’ undergraduates First born higher verbal IQ 

"Te 2500 ‘select’ undergraduates First born higher verbal IQ 
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reasonable that both sets of data are linked, quite possibly in a causal way, to the 
numerous data on eminence that have been presented.’ In terms of socialization 
theory these results may be ‘explained’ in terms of parental attitudes and experien 
differential amounts of parent-child interaction, availability of child models an 
effects of parental age (Clausen & Williams, 1963). Physiological sources aoe 
with birth order effects are mentioned by Warren (1966) as being connected We 
intrauterine environment of the mother and various perinatal influences. if 
atypical nature of the samples employed in the studies tabled above and the wee? 
ties imposed by secondary analysis with respect to control of possible covarla 
suggest that further investigation of this dependent is warranted. gene 
Schachter (1959) has been one of the more successful social scientists in pe 
of relating theoretical explanation to birth order influence on non-Cogn ng 
variables; more specifically, he has recently suggested (Schachter, 1964)» poe 
“semi-intuitively’ from experimental research on dependency, that ‘when exp an 
to a standard fear-inducing situation, first borns responded more timidly ling 
leaned on other people considerably more than did later borns—hardly an SE e 
long-run picture and one that would lead to the suspicion that first borns WOU eni- 
less popular than later borns’ (1964, p. 455). Support for this contention 1$ wei Si 
ously derived from the work of Finneran (1958) and Haeberle (1958): Schae the 
results show that over his x 5 fraternity and sorority groups that compre” ie 
sample drawn to test this Proposition, first borns are in fact more popular Crai 
choicescoreon three-choice, two-criteria sociometric test) than later borns (P< ee 
The select nature of the sample, the inclusion of ‘first born and only’ Ka R 5 o 
category and the lack of control in respect of family size limit the generalizat mi 
ener penton ht MO ae 
reliting birth so a o the inconsistent series of results furnis e nA en 
lation, and Jamieson (1969), in reporting an ê H earch 


on risk-taking, highlights the importance of family size in psycholog!¢# e 
dealing with ecological variables, 


The aims of this stud 
order and different classes of d 


ey, 1953); similarly, Zug 
ptability by several boer Zeg ae 
1958; Epstein & Komorita, 1965)» jo ob 
n a recent small-scale study (77? 7 cy 
. R cleat jie 

ts on sociometric status are not x 
“ew 


eee i tu 
1960), though this is an important covariate of IQ. The limitations of t a yi 
th 


in the fact that birth order effects, if one accepts the differential social? bbe 
are unlikely to operate independently of other familial aspects, such as SC? . aspe 
and difference in siblings’ age; no control is exercised over these structu"? 

in this study. 


America (e.g. Bonney, 1944; Elkins, 
similar relationship was not found j 


country (Murray, 1969). Age effec 


—— 
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METHOD 


ee The data for this paper are extracted from a cross-sectional study involving motor, 
I2 s ectual and psychosocial characteristics of third-year adolescents in 42 forms located in 
and econdary modern school systems. The schools were chosen for geographical spread 
» arising from the requirements of the wider study, varied in size and composition. 
i = Schools were located in Liverpool, four in Manchester, two in Coventry and three in 
non; overall, five were mixed and seven single-sexed. ; 
I ds data on 919 subjects were collected by the author anda party of testers with 
753 aie ata on social status, family size, IQ and sociometric acceptance being secured for 
Nittber are, Forty -four ‘only’ children were excluded from this number leaving a total 
are tab la 799 for analysis. The percentages of first and later borns making up the 709 cases 
wated in Table 2: numbers are given in parentheses. 


T 
able 2, Percentages and numbers (in parentheses) of first and later born adolescents at 
four levels of family size 


Family size 
ee 


Birth order 2 3 R e Total 

First borns 38 40 29 18 30 

(62) (58) (38) (47) (205) 

Later borns 62 Go 71 Ss 96 

(100) (88) (94) (222 (504) 

Total 100 100 100 100 100 

(162) (146) (132) (269) (709) 

Measures 
Indi e 

the Hall Social status was derived from occupation of father and coded according to 


Were the al nes classification (Hall & Jones, 1950) into eight categories H these categories 
urther reduced to two, upper and lower ‘classes’. Within each class group a 
in Sification was imposed a respect of four divisions a ily size, viz. 2, 345+, 
“ach family size ` R e separated from ‘later borns - : 
givet endent variables. ill a. AH 4 test devised by Heim (1967), which 
for the S Measures, verbal and non-verbal IQ. The correlation between both these ae 
for each jmPle in this study (n=709) is 0-708. An index of peer acceptance was desis 
library) p tividual from the summed scores on a three-criteria (associate for gym, iets ` 
and Ron £e-choice sociometric test; the summed score being divided by the dee? em z 
Soenda eA through percentiles to a normalized standard score (T score) wit i Ss ‘ 
S 7 Of ro, A second measure of peer acceptance, termed peer er? Ke RECH eg 
Member yoo Point social distance scale described by Bogardus (1933), in whic Ce 
Tated every other. The score for each subject was his total EE score i rat be 
e decimal oe values) divided by the number in the form with division being Se E 
toimet tt Place and the point dropped: low scores indicate high a, owen 
Dier > qounstruments tap somewhat different facets of peer relations as indica i z ; 
a study “rrelation of —0°498 (n=709) between the two measures for the = eer x e 
Social See € use of a social distance scale, whereby the whole group is ranke! in ae 
Putatign ePtance to give a measure of ‘peer prestige’, is quite laborious in ee 2 gom: 
ort but would seem to be worthwhile in that it produces a Ss : eane peal 
individual status when combined with the more simply score soeia Sc 
> 1956). The two instruments differ chiefly in that the ee is a 
associate for a specific situation, with all that this implies, w ereas D Ce 
cale taps a generalized measure of ‘psychological’ acceptability; panes ae a we 
` necessarily expect a very high correlation between scores gren bral e een eg 
er, 1960). The sociometric indices were so constructed t ee a 
Ormalfy ZS Of varying size are comparable and all the dependent va. 
ally distributed, 


Tther 
c 
iden 


al e: 
ceived 
edt 


S 
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A OSS- 

This survey thus represents a non-orthogonal design with the dependent Eo Gos 
classified by the factors of social status, family size and birth order. Tsao (1946), Se onelity, 
and Stevens (1948) have suggested methods of meeting the problem of non-ort! ogona eg 
i.e. disproportionate frequencies in each subcell of a cross-classification and a prog! sët 
been written which involves the method of fitting constants to sets of data ege A 
However, a very flexible program has been recently developed (Baughan, 1970), d SE 
linear model is utilized to represent the various Anova factors with allowed leve e ining 8 
and which handles both the univariate and multivariate analysis of variance by O inple 
least-squares solution from which terms are successively removed by way of enn 
regression analysis. In that a conservative estimate of significance is given by this pr 
this method was preferred and the data Prepared accordingly. 


RESULTS 


ta 
y is really a subsample of that for which incomplete ep 
We present the means and standard deviations of the ae ht 
th samples to check on any appreciable differences that RE that 
sult of our selection procedure. The results (‘Table 3) indica 
represent those from which they are drawn. 


As the sample for this stud 
were available, 

variables for bo 
occurred as a re 
our data closely 


e ossible 
Table 3. Means and standard deviations of dependent variables using all P 
observations and sample observations 


No. of observations Mean SD: 
Dependent n= p 
variables Possible Sample All Sample All 25 
+32 

Verbal IQ 820 709 25°368 5° "596 0:728 
Non-verbal IQ 820 709 Ta GE 10823 Län 
Peer acceptance 890 709 49'998 50:867 10'176 6-498 
Peer Prestige 908 709 19'981 19'730 6'552 


p d 
ve 820 cases for IQ and 890 for peer acceptance onl 753 of thest Secur? 
data on IQ, peer Prestige, social stat E Ser r ta we 
for all 919 subjects, ' wen Sell size Melok erormanožida 

The major results of the study are brought together in Table 4 Jat d 

Asanaidto the interpretation of these results the data description was ret0 two" 
and the analysis re-run without control Over social status. The results ow 
way reanalysis are shown in Table 5. 

DISCUSSION trol 


The results (Table 4) indicate that fo 
exercised over social status, there is n 
borns on the two intelligence or pee 
dependent variables of peer accepta 
ratios approach zero. Interestingly, 
variable approaches significance at 


n 
r each level of family size, with som? Jate" 
© significant difference between first 5 e 
T acceptance measures. Indeed, for D the f 
nce, peer prestige and non-verbal J ende” 
the F ratio of 3-68 with verbal IQ as SC wett" 
the oos level, and inspection of th 
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(first borns 28-17, later borns 26:27) indicates the difference lies in the direction sug- 
gested by our previous review. In that verbal, as compared to non-verbal, IQ has 
been shown to be more ‘affected’ by environmental factors there is some slight 
Support here for explanation of ordinal effects in terms of social rather than physio- 
logical influences. 


Table 4. Analysis of variance: the effects of social class, family size and ordinal position 
on cognitive and non-cognitive dependent variables 


Source of Significance 
variation S.S. D.F. M.S. F level 
Verbal 1Q 
eh 610-3072 I 610°3072 7:80 oor 
Positio 2230'2920 3 743°4307 9°51 ESCH 
SE ng 288-0529 I 288-0529 3°68 n.s. 
CxP 776-7056 3 258-9019 3°31 oos 
Sxp 119088 I 179088 0:02 n.s. 
Cxgxp 474°5437 S 158-1812 2'02 n.s. 
esidual 201°4738 3 67°1579 086 n.s. 
Ton-verb 119 54111-6205 693 78-1960 
a 
c asses £ spe "oz 
izes 521°5250 I §21'5250 +95 oos 
Ositio 2985:8858 3 995°2953 9°45 oror 
Cas ns 18-1844 I 18-1844 O17 n.s. 
Cxp 514°9917 3 1716639 1°63 n.s. 
Sxp 8-3433 I 8:3433 o'o8 ns. 
CxSxp 375°6358 3 25/2019 SE miss 
Residual 73°5431 3 245114 943 Kees 
eer acceptan 728501313 693 1052748 
ce 
as 
as 109°6313 I 109°6313 1°13 ns. 
sition, 2014111 3 67°1370 0-69 BLS 
Cxg s 42-9546 I 429546 Sé TURS 
Gap 143'8286 3 47°9429 0'49 n.s. 
Sxp 73396 I 7'3396 Eer Ve 
e 511-3041 3 170°4347 1°76 Ms: 
"Bsp Sen -4848 119 n:s. 
Residual 346-4543 3 Wke 
Ëer? 67089:6795 693 96-9504 
Classes ER ns. 
izes 113°8595 I 113°8595 27 
S d 1°35 n.s. 
sition 170°6990 3 56:8997 x 
xE s o'0079 I 0'0079 o'oo eg 
Cxp 63-5102 3 21°1701 "5° = 
Sx 14: I 14°1371 0°34 Dë 
P 4°1371 r22 n.s. 
CxSxp 154°5079 3 SCH 6 Ss 
Residual 84-8859 3 28:2953 0°67 Ss. 
29145°0734 693 FAREA 


h D P 

differ e ny control is exercised over social status (Table 5) we note a significant 

first ence between first and later borns (P<0:05) in performance on verbal IQ, 

above a obtaining a higher mean value. In the light of the results discussed 
t i i D ee 

Contro S finding would seem to be largely artifactual, arising from the lack of 


egard Over social status effects; again no significant differences are noted with 
t A 
© the other three dependent variables. 
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ive’ of 
Though the sample, in terms of intellectual attributes, is Lance”, 
approximately 8o per cent of the school-going population of this age, it Ce ° abed has 
‘downwardly selected’ for IQ, whereas the previous work already e? selection” 
taken place largely within groups which exhibit some degree of Pie d 
as far as intelligence is concerned. We may speculate that this eh Eh fe ar 
the partial control of social status effects may explain the negative fin gen d to the 
investigation when other studies have obtained positive results. With reg sider the 
cognitive dependent variables, it was not the intention of this study to oe Rowerth 
extent of ‘representation’ of first borns within our sample population; ition an 
arising from our considerations of the relationship between ordinal posit! 


iot 
z ` ` S ung on cognitt 
Table 5. Analysis of variance: the effects of family size and ordinal position on C08 

and non-cognitive dependent variables 


Significance? 

Source of level 
variation S.S. D.F. M.S. F 

Verbal IQ o'o! 
Sizes 43308079 3 14436026 18-16 0°05 
Positions 363°7504 I 3637594 458 ns 
SxP 559°7459 3 186-5820 2°35 
Residual 55718-5262 700 795971 

Non-verbal IQ o'o! 
Sizes 6216-4495 3 2072'1498 19°56 np 
Positions 149765 I 14:9765 0'14 nS 
SxP 4528024 3 150'9341 1°42 
Residual 742759568 700 106-1071 

Peer acceptance nS 
Sizes 3006:8281 3 1022760 2'43 PER 
Positions 5°4891 I 5-4891 0'13 ns 
Gg 2232969 3 744323 1°77 
Residual 29492°3576 700 42°1314 

E prestige n.s 

ee 106:3031 e 0°35 ns 
Gen 62*5255 > Saucers 0°63 EN 
Sec i 547°2393 3 182-4121 1°83 
esidua: 69913-7985 700 99:0185 


samp 
ur atiy? 


norm ts 
n have been selected out at 11+. We have 2° escent 
0 


o 
ion we note that perhaps as a conseque” eal K 
under-representation of the ‘upper’ social status groups, family si? wë 
have a more pronounced effect on JO than social status, particularly deg ant 


non-verbal IQ. As expected, hi 
associated with IQ, 


“erature Au 
dings reported in the American a erred" 
supports the incidental results of the previous small-scale study already 
(Murray, 1969). 


O a EE —- 
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Expectancy Confirmation and Affectivity 


By ROGER L. TERRY 
Department of Psychology, Hanover College 


` ‘hot 
` e S . varying dic! 
Situations involving the confirmation and disconfirmation of SS Se 
: S S n 
omously in strength and value are theorized to involve three components: gn GE riment 
and value, and to be ordered in terms of positive affect generated. Results of a 


ter 
È E ga: A ates great 
closely parallel the theoretically derived order, indicating that confirmation gener: ion (dis- 


n 
` e 3 firmatio! 
confirmation) is directly (inversely) related to expectancy strength; and con 


: Gë : ative 
Positive expectancies generates greater positive affect than confirmation of neg’ 
tancies; and the obverse of this, 


the 


` : š A ns to 
Expectancy theory is concerned with the affective reactions of perso ving 


confirmation and disconfirmation of their expectancies. Situations e 
expectancy confirmation contain at least two sources of affect—affect a ag 
firmation and disconfirmation, þer se, and affect due to the obtained p the 
For convenience, the former source is said to generate cognitive affect, 
latter is said to generate hedonic affect. 

Predictions of hedonic affect are 
positively valued outcomes and the non 


n 
is 
firmation is preferred; 
preferred. However, research by Day (1961) on positively valued Siae 
by Festinger et al. (1956) on negatively valued outcomes indicates that "apen 
cognitive and hedonic affect interact. Specifically, the effects of value of the © 


mes 4 
rces 


ted 


: te 
ng expectancies should genera e 
milarly, if the expectancy held is frm 
t than to maintain it. Thus disconf™ gp 


Now, a person holding a strong expectancy ‘expects’? ation 
holding a weak expectancy ‘expects’ disconfirmation. Therefore eg perso" e 
strong expectancy involves the ocer: rence of an event consistent pane diser? Ae 
expectancy, while disconfirmation involves the occurrence of an eve involves t 
from his expectancy. Likewise, ene of a weak expectancy 

22 
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occurrence of a discrepant event, while disconfirmation involves the occurrence of 
a consistent event. 

Thus affectivity is viewed as a function of three dichotomized components: 
(1) outcome, with elements consistent and discrepant; (2) strength, with elements 
aa sand weak ; and (3) value, with elements positive and negative. If itis assumed, 

wing Bramel (1968, p- 358), that the effects of value are not extreme, it can be 
shown that the Cartesian product of the elements of these three components is 
ordered in terms of degree of positive affect generated, as shown in Table 1. 


Ta d Y D D CR 
ble 1. F acet design and descending order of expectancy variables in terms of positive 


affect generated 
Components 

r Outcome Strength Value Operations 
Ir Consistent Strong Positive Occurrence of an expected positive event 
u cao istent Strong Negative Occurrence of an expected negative event 
Iv SE Weak Negative | Non-occurrence of an unexpected negative event 
y Onsistent Weak Positive Non-occurrence of an unexpected positive event 
VI iscrepant Weak Positive Occurrence of an unexpected positive event 
Vir pocrepant Weak Negative Occurrence of an unexpected negative event 

Di Zerepant Strong Negative Non-occurrence of an expected negative event 

IScrepant Strong Positive Non-occurrence of an expected positive event 


Zeckt: = 2 factorial experiment, involving the dichotomous se? orthogonal 
eg i ton of outcome, strength and value was designed to test t git 

affect Sht experimental conditions were predicted to be ordered in terms of positive 

Stre Senerated according to Table 1. A significant outcome main effect, outcome x 
Kb interaction, and second-order interaction were all therefore predicted. 


i RE 
Eighty PROCEDU 


Sessions peig, introductory psychology students volunteered to peron ia ee 
When >- a Study ostensi i investigate the effects of hunger on food prefere: 
o oe d at he was not to eat for 5 hours prior to 


ati Signing u ` A h 
ere aing; all i e ze “The subjects arrived in groups of 10 and 
the ac ` rough a large room, set up to give the impression that food was to be mee Dr 
this ©xperimental room, Thus all subjects arrived strongly expecting to taste psn een 
Created, GT, weak expectancies of eating in the weak expectancy (E: W) conditi ees 
that th * Before the experimenter introduced the project to these subjects, prea in: e o 
Rot tas a Perimenter’s assistant could not obtain the food supplies and ae whi an ey 

In al Pa foods, they would fill out some forms to be used for contro purposes, i 
Prese Honditions, the experimenter stated an interest in the effects of hunger 


Ntation : dibility to the ostensible 
G di zas to add credibility 
Urpose on food preferences. This discussion was e deapestance Gëtt 


Procedures PE Study, and t imenter to em 
. 3 o allow the experimen’ i d : 
tespen S an experiments, thus pots ie the request he subjects in the E:W groups 
© Several fo imental control. , 
rms for purposes of experime: ` g P 
© expected ka then manipulated by e eegen 
ed expectancy (V :P) groups that the foods were quite enjoyable, w. j 


Fon. the V: ; foods were very unpleasant. 
hy, lowin Eroups were informed that e Ser that there were factors other than 


un g a brief i imeri ae 

e interval, the experimente: i 

Seta oF end order effects which pe ie food preferences and that he would distribute two 
*stions designed to assess these other factors. 


Posit; 
to ben” valu 
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i eight, 
i i ject’ sex, height, w! 
i h information as the subject’s age, 
t set of questions asked for such i 4 eem D 
f: ic soe we The subject also indicated how Ges the kin fen e half of 
` sletio i yas orthogona ` DECH 
these questions, outcome wa: 1 Le that aft 
At the completion of S ns, Ce fer 
menter distributed a two-page a ee 
ee wa into the outside room to obtain his ith this 
: ted, the subject was to go into t ak 
it Ee See SE Thus the subject’s strong expectancy of eating was er Ze Ste 
and SE E In the other E:S groups, the oo esi oe A enough 
telepi ti had come up and that there w ith thi 
onversation, that a problem ha e gé? vit 
ec the foods. Thus the subject’s strong expectancy was Zeene Sp with the 
Karier outcome. (The subject was then requested to respond to Ko Com Cu groups 
SüstiSeation that the results would be used for control m pores) in Së Ce tasted t 
the experimenter distributed the questions, repeating that while o 


s 
a at the resu 
the subject would not do it himself and tha 


. OO 
S C] 
(For those groups In eg 
not to be served, ‘not’ was substituted for ‘all set’.) The scales were all six-point, 


e 

jables wer 

For example, to assess the success to which the Outcome and iena kar extremely 
manipulated, the subject’s responses to the following alternatives were ana vs armon! 

dissonant, quite dissonant, dissonant, harmonious, quite harmonious, extrem rprise (see 

Another scale was constructed from the polar adjectives, surprised and not ry ffectivitY Lg 

Ten additional scales were included to index the dependent variable o Se ar SÉ ug 
Table 2). The direction of the scales was randomized to inhibit the formation igh pos 

set; the subjects responses were scored so that a high value would indicate 


On the first set of questions distr: 
how enjoyable he foresaw his tas 


(F= 10-937; d.f.=1, 72; P<o-or) 
21:028; d.f.=1, 72; P< 0-001) were 
results were also perfectly in line 

variables were manipulated as intended. 


rae r ble 2: 

Ir scales are presented E Sech ei, f 
hei i it of positive 4 . thé 

r the indexing trait o DO formed; 

these sets of means were perto: 
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Table 2. Mean affectivity scores of the eight experimental groups 


Experimental group 


? I I uo IV vV VI VI VII 
Ligh Agitated An Aa E3 F7 nu 34 os 35 
EES 38 36 ER 39 35 37 EK? 40 
Hand Displeased 3 o 39 33 42 35 28 28 
Si eePPointed 42 Wi 3°6 3°3 Art 33 z 2:6 
Sie stile E3 E2 jn 39 A3 37 37 37 
Warm na a erateful An 40 39 36 40 34 32 28 
Relire tn FI g2 40 40 44 än 34 37 
beige Me 42 44 42 38 38 3'4 36 35 
Hikona ZE 43 ER? 3'7 3'8 3'9 34 3'4 31 


40 39 Ek) 37 3:6 36 EK 3'5 


otal iti 
positive affect 417 406 393 370o Ae 35I 334 332 


ratios saps, H se A ss 
gong for the several sources of variation in the affectivity scales, individually and 

med, are presented in Table 2. 

X i i S Si š n 
ima of the analyses of each of the individual scales indicated that the 
of i of an outcome main effect was supported three times at the 0-025 level 
predi idence, twice at the oo level, and four times at the 0-001 level. The second 
level is of an outcome x strength interaction was supported twice at the oos 

ë : confidence, twice at the oʻox level, and three times at the 0-001 level. Finally, 
and predictis of a second-order interaction was supported once at the o-os level 
Were Wice each at the 0-025 and o-or levels of confidence. All of these differences 

(Tha DC Predicted direction. 

Tes; © only unpredicted findings from these individual analyses appeared in the 
inter ear to the Wwarm-cold scale. The value main effect and the outcome x value 
a i +: H . 
ction both obtained conventional levels of significance.) 
Table 3. F ratios (d.f.=1, 72) for the mean affectivity scores 
i Calmness Lightness Pleasure Happiness Friendliness 
kar (0) 6-776** <1 14°336**** ` Lost GA2org 
Kee (S) <I <I 2'962 <I <I 
Oxg WW <1 <I <1 <I <1 
Oxy 4°207* 1-956 30°332**** ` 34-652**#* 2"100 
Sxy 3.114 <I 2'962 r918 DCH 
Oxsyy <I <I <I Se <I 
6-776** <x 7°583"** 5'875 SR 

So Total positive 

ute a Gratefulness Warmth Relaxation Positivity Height affect 
Stren ZE ) 191034%#4# Gasen ` 11-B8g*** 12°878**** Ser22¥** 27-775 "HHH 
ah Sth (5) “48 <I <I <I 

ue (V) 3°493 2°510 <I A 3 
Oxs <I Asp <I 1°738 1142 DNH 
D xV I5*552*#eH 8-683*** 1-095 8-006*** 4°568* 20:446% 4# 
Sxy 1:034 6-172** 1795 <I SS 3'384 
Hagen 27138 1°317 <I ony 1:142 <I go 

EE Loggt, 1113 4331" <I 7'027 


D KEE? H 
"Poos, ** P<o-025. *** P<ool. P<o-oo1. 
5 
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To determine the closeness of fit between the theoretically derived order eg? 
obtained order of the experimental groups in terms of total positive affect genera W 
Kendall’s tau was computed, and found to equal 0-857, which was significant beyo ei 
the o-oor level of confidence. The only deviation from the theoretical véi 
inordinately high degree of positive affect generated in the condition involving 
occurrence of an unexpected positive event. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The results provided strong evidence that the three independent variables we 
fact manipulated as intended. Therefore we feel justified in discussing the affecti 
results in terms of these factors. 

The several demonstrations of the outcome main effect indicate that es that 
outcomes are preferred to discrepant outcomes. Another way of stating this mee i 
the positive affect generated by confirmation (i.e. the occurrence of an GE eg 
albeit weakly, event) is a positive function of expectancy strength, whereas omg? 
affect generated by disconfirmation is an inverse function of expectancy Sue eg 
Thus some support is given to the theoretical assumption that the ströng" eg 
expectancy is, the more motivated one is to confirm and maintain it, and the weith 
an expectancy is, the more motivated one is to disconfirm and to supplant d 
another (presumably stronger) expectancy. 

The first-order interaction between outcome and strength indicated tha 
firmation of expectancies (albeit weak) generates greater positive affect tha 
confirmation. This result has often been demonstrated in the consistency CS 

The second-order interaction among outcome, strength and value is also 4 ae 
obvious finding, indicating simply that confir 


> Ge peCH 

mation of positive exp e pile 
generates greater positive affect than confirmation of negative expectancl® tha? 
disconfirmation of ne 


$ ‘ Za ect 
i i gative expectancies generates greater positive 4 
disconfirmation of positive expectancies. the 


The anomalous value main effect in the warm-—cold responses indicated an 
subjects holding positive expectancies reported feeling warmer (more positive cant 
subjects holding negative expectancies. This is understandable, but the sign! ative 
outcome x value interaction indicated that outcomes consistent with e d 
expectancies (strong and weak) and outcomes discrepant from positive expec BM 
generated stronger feelings of warmth than outcomes consistent with pe vi 
expectancies and outcomes discrepant from negative expectancies. This re 
neither predicted nor explained by the theory. the 

The close relationship between the theoretically derived facet ordering et 

empirical ordering of the eight experimental conditions provides strong ov" wit? 
that the outcome variable was the most important in determining ##°° phe 
the strength variable was next in importance, and value was least importare of 
principal components notion (Foa, 1965) leads one to predict that the © i cant 
these three variables would be in a ratio of 1:2:4. Examination of thé we? al 
F ratios in the total positive affect data indicates that the obtained ratio ae hee? 
1:2'5:3°9. Obviously this ratio depends upon the relative levels of t 


onsistent 


t con” 
n dis 
arch. 
athet 


t 
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variables, and since they were determined intuitively in the present study, future 
research should concern itself with a systematic analysis of the relevant parameters. 
ethan — from the predicted order—in the condition involving the 
surprise E S an unexpected positive event—is interpreted as indicating a pleasant 
grengen ` A ae specific condition, the predicted negative cognitive affect 
pastire eee the confirmation ofa weak expectancy was apparently masked by the 
Csi Së generated by being allowed to taste good foods. 

Cama A oi t cories (e.g. Aronson & Carlsmith, 1962; Aronson et al., 1963; 
(e.g. Berl E 7) predict that persons prefer confirmation, and discrepancy theories 

Berti 1960; Fiske & Maddi, 1961; Fowler, 1965) predict that persons prefer 
of strong ex 10n. This study supports the conclusion that one prefers confirmation 
consistency i and disconfirmation of weak expectancies, and therefore that 
expectancies sy predictions may be restricted to persons | holding strong 
hol ding ne i iscrepancy theoretical predictions may be restricted to persons 

xpectancıes. 


This s 

t i H 

o ses? is based upon a dissertation submitted to the Graduate Faculty of the University 
“he guidin, (Columbia) in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Doctor of Philosophy. 
acknowledged en and suggestions of Drs Bruce J. Biddle and Uriel G. Foa are especially 
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Persuasiveness of Confidence Expressed via 
Language and Body Language 


By CATHA MASLOW, KATHRYN YOSELSON AND 
HARVEY LONDON 


Brandeis University 


fidence 
In previous studies (Johnson & London, 1968; London et al., 1970a) expressed conte. 


jal 
P ` x A j the var 
has been identified as a new ‘message’ variable causing persuasion. However, tt urther 


has been extracted from naturalistic discussion in a dyad. In order to depman 
its efficacy, we manipulated expressed confidence in two studies. In Study a p 
confidence was manipulated via language. In Study 2 expressed confidence ‘was m Drog 
via body language. The results confirm earlier findings and indicate that a ‘chann! 

is required to understand the expression of confidence. 


tion 


een 
A new method of studying persuasion, the ‘jury method’, has amii 
developed (London et al., 1970b, c). This technique allows study of ait? a N 
behaviour of the persuader in the context of two-person persuasive interactlO Mech 
method has heretofore been available which permits random assignment a ges? o 
to opposing points of view with respect to an issue and subsequent observa 
subjects as they attempt to resolve their disagreement. 
Studies using the jury method have presented evidence that it is the S 
of confidence which causes the persuader to change the attitude of the pe 


essio® 
uae’ 


ence 
(Johnson & London, 1968; London et al., 1970a). The ‘expressed Si vin 
notion may be distinguished from other, perhaps similar, variables such as CT" ge. 


and self-esteem ( 
Using McGuire’ 
variable and self- 
variable.* 


H e chat 
McGuire, 1969a, Pp. 182, 250) found to affect attitude © owt? 
s terminological schema (1969a, p. 172), credibility * 5 mess 
esteem is a receiver variable, while expressed confidence D" 


o 

he W 
i t pect to the ‘expressed confidence’ concept, , ree ent 
uttered by subjects discussing an issue and attempting to resolve their disag reyi” 


style’ or a ‘message discrepancy’ va 
at this stage in our research to conside: 


z ider t 
-valid and theory-free. To GC abo" 


e implies more than we yet bn 
mechanism by which expressed confidence persuades. 
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et al., 1970) of a discussion and, for each subject, simply subtracts from the number 
of statements indicating confidence the number of statements indicating doubt. That 

Ir vector of persuasion = confidence — doubt = (C, + D,) — (D, + CJ 
The present report presents two studies which build upon the research we have 
outlined. The studies cited above have extracted linguistically expressed confidence 
from naturalistic discussion in a dyad. The inference that expressed confidence 
sin en was made possible by a process of ruling out alternative explana- 
aan : his approach to causal analysis has been developed or endorsed by meth- 
, Ogists in a number of disciplines (Blalock, 1964; Campbell & Stanley, 1963; 
oh ` McGuire, 1967, 1969); Simon, 1957); nevertheless, any variable whose 
ee atus has been inferred in this way should perhaps also be investigated by 
iio onal means. For this reason, in Study I we manipulate expressed 
Pie SE stringently controlled conditions. If the amount of confidence 
gë gent: in an argument is varied while all other elements of the argument are 
thas are i and if a confidently expressed argument is shown more persuasive 
€ss confidently expressed, then the expressed confidence notion gains 

Sreater credibility, 
ity mee above, the expression of confidence has thus far been measured 
e Ken: = However, it is clear that confidence and doubt may be expressed in 
of saan ot ways and that a linguistic measure indexes only one among a number 
ible modes, 
"A e in Study 2 we explore a second potential ‘channel’ (McGuire, 19692, 
bo dy-lan E anipulating confidence kinesically, i.e. via body language. Although 
recent eg variables have been increasingly researched in recent years (for 
ée Ws, see Duncan, 1969; Mehrabian, 1969), few studies (cf. Mehrabian 
Mien S, 1969) have directly investigated the persuasiveness of kinesic cues. If 
tgument $ of confidence expressed kinesically is varied while other elements of an 
Persuasi are held constant, and if the confidently expressed argument is Cer 
expressed ` then we will have demonstrated a second channel by means of which 
Confidence can operate. 


STUDY 1 
Subjects Method 


The sub; 
Baren ects were 52 undergraduate women. They were members of a social club and 
Pro, d in the study immediately prior to a club meeting. 

cedure 

Sub; 
Contains took part individually in a ‘jury study’. Subjects were administered booklets 
that of ae the facts of a law case, instructions to the jury, an argument purported to be 
Which th Student interviewed in a previous study’, verdict sheets and, finally, a page on 
they ha, SC jects were asked to describe their impression of the student whose argument 
™Pressiong T Subjects read the materials in the booklet and registered their verdicts and 


0; 
gestan, 

O0) ` 
(Londo, “ts contained the same fact summary and judge’s instructions used previously 
K favour See *»1970¢). Written especially for the present study was the ‘student’s argument’ 

ding the defendant, Brooks Airlines, not liable. 
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ne fendant 

Student's argument, There were two versions of the argument for SR aerer the 
not liable. Both versions made the same points in favour of the defen an of confidence oF 
argument was structured so that there were ‘slots’ into which expressions eal mention 
doubt could be placed. These expressions were drawn from the scoring Se ‘received the 
above (Yoselson et al., 1970). One half of the subjects, randomly ge: ‘the argument 
argument containing the confidence expressions; the other half naar ech? differ 
containing the doubt expressions. The tone of the arguments so anne oak London, 
from the tone of arguments used by ‘real’ persuaders and persuadees (cf. Johns 
1968; London et al., 1970a). ` Sos presented to 

The argument is reproduced below. It was written colloquially, and w F expressions 
the subjects as if it were a transcript of an interview with a student. Pairs GC each pails 
in parentheses are the aforementioned expressions of confidence and doubt. SECH from 
the first would be placed closer to the ‘extreme confidence’ end of a continuum Ze reveal that 
confidence to doubt. A reading of the two separate versions of the argument W1 each. point, 
while in both the student reaches the same conclusions for the same reasons sae he reaches 
the expressions in the doubtful version suggest that the student is wavering befor 
each conclusion. 

‘ (Obviously, I don’t know) my first (concern, conflict) is deciding what t 
on. I mean, we were given only the fa 
say about this. (I believe, I’m not positi 
someone should pay damages. Look 
ambiguity) of the meaning of causati 


(assurance, hesitation) that the cause o 
not have occurred. 


iabilitY 
o base liabi Se 


mu: 
2) what the law 
cts, so I have to (reason, wonder) what th whethet 


ve) that causation is the best basis eh SS ( Jarity) 
ing at it (logically, all kinds of mor 
on is (evident, confusing) to me. I ee 
f any damage is that without which the d 
gen 

that th 


wh 
e A ts on 
epends on causation, this case res 


ven if the plane hadn’t crashed. ( e Lumb? 


er or not the plane had crashed. Since either fire ée ply 
I’m leaning both ways), (you can’t assume ae 


’ eres it 
know if) the plane fire caused the damage. (I’m satisfied, I’m unsure) Ces So to bees 
one fair verdict. In fact, my verdict (is determined, could go either way). I Gen ist 
on this, that (it’s clear, I admit) 


an eS 
dE mi 
that you can’t assume that Brooks Airline ComP®, Am 


r 
cause of the damage. Therefore, able fo 


I (maintain, grant) that we can’t hold them li 
Lumber Company’s loss’, SES 
Measurement of persuasion 


e 
ot. Bo 
Persuasion was assessed b p ith the hYP pinti 
y the extent of the sub ect’s agreement with ain 
student that Brook: 3 eg 


° š RESULT: j 
Effectiveness of manipulation ; e pe” 
T heth Thurs" jeg? 

o test whether expressed confidence was effectively manipulated, ol 1 


paired comparison technique (Edwards, 


` er 
students, paid volunteers, were recruited from Boston University’s sum™ phe) 
introductory psychology class. These st 


a sly: D 
udents were tested simultaneo" de® 
; ieee. 8 the $ ce 
were given booklets containing instructions and both versions of ja 


as t 
argument. In three of the booklets, the confidently expressed argument TA n 
first; in two of the booklets, the doubtfully expressed argument was P rat! 
The girls were assigned booklets at random and were asked to indicate 


£ e 0} 
1957) was utilized. Five fema® cht 
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sheet which of the versions of the argument expressed more confidence in the points 
Presented. All five girls rated the version postulated to express more confidence 
as the more confident. The P value associated with this result is 0-031.* This P 
Value indicates that the expression of confidence was effectively manipulated. 


Effect of linguistically expressed confidence on persuasion 


The hypothesis advanced was that subjects receiving the confidently expressed 
argument would be significantly more persuaded than subjects receiving the doubt- 
fully expressed argument. 

To obtain an overall index of confidence that Brooks should not be held liable, 
We simply subtracted a subject’s percentage of doubt from his percentage of 
Confidence, + Subjects receiving the confident argument had a mean confidence 
Index of 44:0 that Brooks should not be held liable. Subjects receiving the doubtful 
*“gument had a mean confidence index of 10-3. A ż test of the difference between 


t : 
hese means yielded P<o-05. Subjects receiving the confident argument were 


`ignificantly more persuaded that Brooks Airlines should not be held liable. 
STUDY 2 
Subjects Method 


Can Subjects were 69 undergraduate females, all of whom were paid volunteers. 


a lafon of kinesically expressed confidence 
The Ge fessional actor was hired to play a law student presenting his views about a case. 
and booke dressed conservatively and seated at an executive-sized desk cluttered with papers 
Tested o S, Was filmed using a Sony videotape camera and a Sony videocorder. The camera 
e nit anig, about 7 ft. away from the actor. E ae oe 
Of the ES ming, the actor tape-recorded a ‘discussion’ of the case. ‘The Se ee 
Words q E used in Study 1 but written ‘neutrally’, i.e. with confidence an S o 8 
Contro] d and other words inserted appropriately. The tape-recorded goe S E 
Condition, .“Nguage (words) and para-language (tone of voice, rate of speral wel Se 

€ tape S insofar as the discussion was ‘dubbed?’ into all three videotapes used in aN ly. 
ree discussion also facilitated control of the length of videotapes ch I Si D weit? 
caseina Separate videotapes were prepared. For one, the actor was aske ci enge 

par confident manner, for the second, in a doubtful manner, and for the thir >, e y N 
actor a nay between confidence and doubt. In none of the three videotape n 2 ée: 
; e Soe Y Speak. Rather, he coordinated his mouth movements to TE = 5 GC Sei 
Mdicate ‘viously recorded sound tape, which was played during ame y a a, De 
*PPeareg that the subjects were unaware that the actor was simply mouthing 

to be uttering, 


a 


roced, lve 


he experi i i ing sign-u 
Sheets. pPetimenter scheduled the subjects for experimental sessions by circulating sign-up 


S i iti -four 
Subj a all, six i 7 two per experimental condition. Twenty: 
his , SE * neutral condition, and 25 


Cts w k i 
Were vere run in the confidence condition, 20 were run in the 


n in the d Tea 
oubt condition v 
KW A e 
fag Session, the subjects were seated and asked to make sure they had a full view 


peri” television monitor which was placed on a high desk in the front of Zeen, he 
Enter then explained that the point of the study was to help evaluate the ability o 


lp 
ig Values reported in this paper are two-tailed. 


in Schag mode of ini ield a more sensitive index is suggested 
in. Chach; Ot combining response scales to y: i 

3 S i two components of the 
Adex ach yi Singer (1962, p. 389). It should be noted that the two p! 


d results completely consistent with those obtained by the use of the index. 


ON 
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H bers 
f jury mem! 
i ini j ked to play the role o: ee 
kin legal clinics. The subjects were as 1 SC? dame fE] 
ST nti “They SR read the facts of a law case and dan d ge? E Geen dent 
ina law . z . the case by a high- d viewe 
rve a videotape with comments on d Ce 
SS ante faa that their individual verdicts would be solicited after e 
ey Ei 
: i e as those us 
Rn subjects were reading the background materials, precisely the ee to determine 
i Study I the experimenter chose a slip of paper from an envelope in k 
in 2 ! a 
i three tapes would be shown. , es verbe 
TS the P ljucts indicated their verdicts, thus providing ES exp E 
measure of persuasion, and filled out a post-experimental Coen opar Soe informati 
` Finally, the experimenter collected all materials, gave the ew em 
about the study, thanked the subjects for their participation, and pai 


RESULTS , 
ctiveness of manipulation R urstone’s 
KC test — expressed confidence was effectively ea ogee ee dents, 
paired comparison technique was again utilized. Ten female high mg in 
paid volunteers, were recruited. These students were tested one at a e videotape 
asked to indicate on a rating sheet for all possible pairs of the thre mee he 
which tape of each pair expressed more confidence in the points pre 


sag an 
: sing 
aa i . ized u: 
order of pairs and the order of tapes within each pair were random 
appropriate procedure. 


paired comparisons are tenable for the given data. 


Effect of expressed confidence on persuasion 

As in Study 1, persuasion 
the speaker, i.e, subj 
liable. From the data on 


orl, the 
mental condition (F= 3-66; d.f. =2, 66; P< 0 a at 
s to determine the significance of the linear comp ubj 


En e 
m of squares yielded F — 7'3» d.f. = 1, 66, P< OË" res 


were increasingly persuaded as a function 


R e 
of increasingly kinesically 
confidence. 


inguistic ° 
nce whether expressed over kogn blè c ee 
channels, Putting the data in this way immediately suggests a third poss e 
for expressing confidence—the 


S Së tion 
paralinguistic, Persumably, the rela 
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Paralinguistically expressed confidence and persuasion would parallel the findings 
of the Present report. 
gece knowledge of within-channel relationships does not necessarily allow 
thetinels e what will occur when expressed confidence is varied in two or more 
summate fy e geet The most obvious prediction is that effects will simply 
much akd there are other possibilities. For instance, a person. who expresses 
and thus be “isa over one channel and much doubt over another might appear odd 
ence over Ae persuasive than another person who expresses intermediate oie 
Confidence oth channels, even though both people express the same ‘net 
In a g 
the one the channel notion does have validity for distinguishing between 
time, Study À by means of which confidence may be expressed. At the KAN 
conceptualized ighlights a peculiarity of the source/message distinction. We 
Message, es nE manipulations in both Studies 1 and 2 as of attributes of the 
SX pPressed é Ri tudy 2 at least, we could hardly have manipulated kinesically 
erhaps ara ence without ourselves operationally manipulating the source. 
Essage attrib nls shows is that certain variables, e.g. expressed confidence, are 
they must be utes only for certain theoretical purposes and that, for other purposes, 
. ASa final Conceived to be attributes of the source as well. 
1n the actor’s bel We note that the results of Study 2 raise the question of differences 
ences here, gj haviour across conditions. We do not provide an analysis of differ- 
Non-verp, 1 ince the focus of Study 2 was simply to establish the existence of a 
a channel for the expression of confidence; to go into the details of the 
e involved would disproportionately weight the paper in this respect. 
alysis, however, is an obvious next step. 


nesie cue 
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Factors Affecting Word Selection by Schizophrenic Patients 


By GABRIELLE MARCHBANKS* anp MOYRA WILLIAMS 
Fulbourn and the United Cambridge Hospitals 


een were done to discover some factors relating to word selection by schizophrenic 
with a gan e comprehension of individual words was examined by presenting the subjects 
Which the ne of an object and a number of words containing the name of the object, from 
Schizo 4 ject name had to be selected. i ; 
normal ps renics were distinguished from other groups of patients, from children and from 
frequenc. Gen by accepting associations to the object as well as the object name. The 
It seg e a hance was directly related to the proximity of the association. , : 
Were Biscay ound that schizophrenics accepted associated words more often if the stimuli 
a multipl nted in an open-ended or single-choice manner than if they were presented in 
Ple-choice form, The presentation of other words, with which comparisons could 


e 
ee SC reduced acceptances. ; 
time pr E Tenic patients took longer to reject words than control subjects, and when under 
tis g ure increased their acceptance of associated words. ; i 
Uggested that although their word store is organized in a normal manner, schizo- 


Phre; > b soe b 

z GC Patients may have greater difficulty than normal people in recognizing the boundaries 

ting en associated words, and that this may be the basis for many aspects of their com- 
ication difficulties, 


SCH OË communication are a basic sympton of schizophrenic illness. In past 
een this has often been attributed to difficulties of expression, but recently it has 
ein Suggested that a disorder of comprehension may be involved, this disorder 

fi me variously ascribed to impairment in the mechanism of selective attention and 

1967 E (Chapman & McGhie, 1963; Ludwig et al., 1963; McGhie & Chapman, 

Te et al., 1965), to cortical over-arousal (V enables, 1969), to a loosening 


c e H 
°nceptual boundaries (Bannister, 1960), to a disturbance in the breadth of 


ociations (Craig, 1967; Gathercole, 1965) and to overinclusiveness (Epstein, 1953; 


ayn 

A E Friedlander, 1962). 

Variab] periments to be described here w i À, 
DR affecting the extent to which schizophrenic patients differentiate between 


W r 
tis ` as the names for objects, in the hope that a study of this function might throw 
tag the mechanisms which are disturbed by schizophrenic illness. i 
Patient Schizophrenic patients who acted as subjects in the experiments Se: all oad 
S at Fulbourn Hospital, Cambridge, who had been diagnosed by = 
ject n charge. For every experiment, care was taken to ensure = the 
(those * contained equal numbers of men and women, and equal ees ofc ae 
in thei Ose illness was of at least three years’ duration) and ane su E (pa ien d 
exper} T first or second admission to hospital). In the original analysis _ pr 
bereet ent, distinction was made between the paranoid and non-paranoid, an 
aie thought-disordered and non-thought-disordered patients. However, 


ass 


ere designed to examine some of the 


* 
n 
* grant from the Mental Health Research Fund. 
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‘ D 
as the differences between chronic and acute, paranoid and ee 
disordered and non-thought-disordered were not always significant, the p 
of all the schizophrenic patients will be presented here together. vadi 

In order to eliminate as many variables as possible on the See deer 
language a basic technique was used in which the subject was presente e Lë Zeng 
of a single object and one or more words, with the instruction to matc pal 
with its correct name. Analysis was then made of the names accepted an 


e of 


EXPERIMENT 1 


P her 
` s . r e e ` with ot! 
This was a pilot experiment aimed at comparing schizophrenic patients 
members of the community in the acceptance of names for objects. 


objects: 
Procedure. The task was prepared from 12 object nouns and 12 pictures of ong e 
Each object had one unequivocal name in the English language. Nine of par! Go groups 
equally divided into groups of one-, two- and three-syllable words, and into A count. 
varying in word frequency according to the Thorndike & Lorge (1944) wor ad 
addition to these nine object nouns, one composite noun of three syllables a 
component parts were included in the task (see Table 1), to re 
Attached to each of these object nouns, eight alternative words were selected t noun a? 
phonetic similarity (two words began with the same syllable as the correct objèct jationsbiP 
e as the correct object noun), associationa E 
tive manner to the object noun) and irrele 
words were not related to the object noun). item in d 
d the me 
ish vO 
were also arranged in random order, A Englis i 
as 
bjects under two conditions referred ie vi 
The task was divided in half and the b Sé ditio” 
t to another. Under the multiple-choice t! a 
t of words on the tape. When you Beat | OA 
of, please say “yes”, For example, if eg rem 


The items were then presented to the su 
multiple- and single-choice conditions, 


of this picture or what this is a picture 
Picture of a dog and the words “cat” 


ou. :1] S2 

d and “log” come up on the tape, you sh ou will § j 
silent. But when you hear the word “dog” which is the name of this picture 3 an 
sesch 

yes”. 

or 

Under the single-choice condition the subject was instructed to respond ‘yes 

each name. 


Each time he responded positively to a word whi 
if the word he responded to W 


e 
chose to accept an incorrect word and the reasons were noted. e the e 
Finally, each subject was shown the 12 pictures once again and asked to nam ind 
at a time. . he follow’ e 

Subjects. The task was administered to 60 schizophrenic patients and to t SR? gef y 
control groups. Normal adults: 10 patients (five men, five women, mean age at any Te 
16-63) in the orthopaedic ward at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, Cambridge, witho 


ali at 
chiatric history. Children: 10 five-year-old children (five boys, five girls). erg de 
patients (four men, six women, mean age 52-6, range 24~71) in the Se no oe 
Addenbrooke’s Hospiral, Cambridge, demonstrating expressive dysphasia ears so 
prehension defect. Senile dements: 10 patients (five men, five women, mean aP e gent? 
63-89) resident in Fulbourn Hospital, Cambridge. Non-psychotic ape ee war" Ze 
patients (five men, five women, mean age 33-0, range 19-49) from the éiere? or neY 
Fulbourn Hospital, Cambridge, diagnosed as suffering from personality disor 


illness. 
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Results 
All results were evaluated by the Mann-Whitney U test (two-tailed) or the Wilcoxon 
test (two-tailed). 

The main results can be summarized as follows. 

1. Schizophrenic subjects made significantly more errors by accepting incorrect 
names than non-psychiatric patients (P < 0-002) and than normal adults (P < 0-002). 
The demented patients made significantly more errors than the schizophrenics 
(P< 0-002), 
he oar more incorrect names were accepted by schizophrenic subjects 

€ single-choice than under the multiple-choice condition (P < oor). 


0-50 
0-40 
g 
& 0:30 
e 
S 
D 0-2 
E 2 
È 0 
0-10 
abcde abcde abcde abcde abcde abcde 
Schizo- Children Dysphasic Demented Non-psychotic Normal 
Phrenic patients patients psychiatric adults 
patients patients 
Fig Subjects 
“I. P e ` à e 
Phonetical 20 tions of types of errors made by schizophrenic and control subjects. (a) 


ly similar at the beginning of the word. (b) Phonetically similar at the end of the 


Word, i 
elated in meaning. (d) Irrelevant. (e) Rejection of the correct word. 


= Significantly more errors were made on long stimulus words than on short 
frequ, by the schizophrenic patients (P < 0°01), and by children (P < oo) but word 
ZO only affected children. 
Psychj chizophrenic patients did not differ significantly from normals and non- 
5. z tric patients in naming the pictures. i i 
Made errors of acceptance made by schizophrenic patients differed fro 
Words d any other group of subjects in consisting predominantly of meaning- 
See Fj, 
6. ‘i 8. 1). _ 
Children and dysphasic subjects made significantly more (P < o-o1) rejection 


Etrors than any other kind. l 
Wrong nation of the reasons given by schizophrenic subjects for accepting si: 
and : Words showed that some associational relationship between the correct wort 
ncorrectly accepted one had always been found. For example, asked if 
infant’ was the name of a picture of an elephant, a schizophrenic subject 


it because it was an ‘infant elephant’. A few other examples of remote 


m those 
related 


er 
the Word 


a 
“cepted 
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DH H 4 
associations given as reasons for accepting phonetically similar words reng Se" 
for ‘finger’ ‘because it ends’, ‘sparrow’ for ‘arrow’ “because you can ont 
‘triumph’ for ‘elephant’, ‘because when he blows his horn it is triumpha i 

The only other group of subjects to make a large number of a gege 
was the demented group, but the explanations offered by them usua r aioe! 
visual misperception of the pictures. For example, ‘nail’ was accepted : “a KE: 
“because it looks like nails in a box’, ‘rainbow’ for ‘window’ ‘because it is 


0-80 


@ Demented 


0-70 patients 


0-60 


@ Dysphasics 


0-50 


@ Schizophrenics 


Task errors 


@ Children 


0-10 


Normal adults 

0 Non-psychotic sychiatric patients 
010 020 030 040 oan gen 079 

Naming errors Loop Ae 

nd proportions of task errors made by si 


Fig. 2. Proportions of naming errors a: 
and control subjects in Expt. 1. e 

e u 
picture of a rainbow’, ‘marrow’ for ‘arrow’ ‘because it looks like "©." pei 


ras 
sics “ 
The most frequent error made by five-year-old children and by dyspha o poth 


«ctl 


a A Ee e E ee 


eg ee: LS 
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However, the manner in which the pictures were named by the schizophrenic 
Patients deserves comment. Although the correct name was always given, there was 
à tendency for it to be elaborated with inessential details, e. g. ‘An elephant with 
ears’, ‘A happy elephant’, ‘An elephant at the zoo’. These elaborations often 
included words which were accepted as the names themselves when offered as 
alternatives, and suggest that such elaboration springs from their difficulty in 
inhibiting associated words. 
eo regarding the schizophrenic patients were later confirmed with a 

t set of words and pictures presented to different patients. 
ae of the words accepted so readily as names by the schizophrenic 
object Se xpt. 1 shows that the majority could be regarded as associations to the 
Gren de However, no attempt had been made in that experiment to control 
Utidertakes mtg for associational strength or proximity. The next experiment was 
likelihood eh examine the relationship between associational proximity and the 
a word being accepted by a schizophrenic subject. 


EXPERIMENT 2 


rmal subjects (non-medical hospital staff, university students, and patients from 
Names eae wards) were asked to write down their first associations to each of the object 
rst, second Expt. I (12 items) and the confirmatory study (six items) (see Table 1). The 
OUr rare asse thir d and fourth most popular association to each object name, together with 
en comi sSociations (i.e. associations given by not more than one of the 85 subjects), were 
Was wett with the correct name as the alternatives in a new task of 18 items which 
Patients a, *Stered like Expt. 1 to 20 schizophrenic patients, 10 non-psychotic psychiatric 
Seen that h I0 normal subjects. The results are shown in Fig. 3, from which it will be 
there is a close relationship between associational proximity and the number of 


accept, 
ance : 
-errors made by the schizophrenics. 


Eighty-five ne 
the orth 


Table 1, Names of objects used as stimuli in Expt. 2 


*Window *Dice *Gondola , 
*Newspaper *Elephant *Fingernail 
*Arrow *Nail *Cup 
Fish Jug *Table 
*Finger Giraffe Acrobat 
Hatchet *Boot Indian 


* Stimuli used in Expt. 1. 


In th; 
bes eh beggen the normal and non-psychotic psychiatric subjects accepted 
ffereg ves than in Expt. 1, but examination showed that some of the associations 
Were Sie ere also synonyms for the correct object name. When these ucts 
toz o ri the proportion of errors made by the two control groups was re uce 

T ii Sex t that made by the schizophrenic subjects remained high. P 
*Ssociatio Servation raised the question of the relationship between synonyms an 
Cleary, and the possibility that schizophrenic patients do not distinguish as 


z tine the two as do normal people. This was investigated in the following 
nt, 
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0-15 


0-10 


0:05 


"egent? Te eg Aë 


e 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th ae 
Assoc. Assoc. 


Associational proximity vor 
Fig. 3. Proportions of acceptance e jects Luef 
9 ofa rrors made by schi i trol Sub T obt 

of decreasing associational Proximi Weg, Zoeëienéige @, schiz0 


l ty to the correct object noun. @——® 
subjects; @-+++++ @, non-psychotic psychiatric Patients; @-----. e normal su 


EXPERIMENT 3 vor? 

‘Twenty-five schizophrenic patients and 25 matched controls were asked to at® WE 
(see Table 2) comprising three key words, 
each one and two irrelevant words on a Sem: 
The scoring was based on the number 
subject between each key word and its two synonyms, its two associations = 
irrelevant words. The scores were then added together, and each subject was g 


difference score for synonyms, associations and irrelevant words (see Fig. Al 


antic Differential (Osgood et al., 1957} or Zei 


of spaces differing on each dim SS dl 
a 


two synonyms to each one, two S | | 
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Table 2. Words rated on the Semantic Differential in Expt. 3 


Key words cup hatchet newspaper 
Synonyms mug chopper journal 
SÉ goblet axe periodical 
Associations saucer wood read 
tea Indian print 
Irrelevant words hospital, giraffe 
120 


110 


Schizophrenic 


100 subjects 


Normal / 


subjects 

A J d 
kel 
a 
S / 
S 90 
S 
A 

80 

70 

ü Synonyms Assoc- Irrel- 

iations evants 
wit. Types of words 


+ Me e b 4 i veen synonyms, associations 
and Wéieen differences on Semantic Differential scores betv yn 


B nt words made by schizophrenic and normal control subjects. 
t. 


Oth dei 
Sign; Sroups of sub; d ms, associations 3 
1 jects rated synonyms, S ES 
di a atly different from one another. However, normal subjects showed a greater 
Shing E between their ratings of synonyms and associated words than did the 
renics, While the schizophrenics and controls did not differ in their ratings 


nd irrelevant words as 
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2 £ 


a jations 
of synonyms and irrelevant words they did differ in their ratings of the associa 

apex f F -choice 
Te SE it was also noted that when names were offered Panne e der 
condition, more acceptance errors were made by schizophrenic e erger 
the multiple-choice condition. This discrepancy was confirmed in l 

ies. erne 

Res? hypotheses were considered to account for it. The eg 
decision-making time. Since, in the single-choice situation the —— ako 
unlimited time to make his responses to each word, whereas in the mu eg given 
situation the next word was presented automatically if no response had ces geff 
within 5 sec., there was the possibility that many potential Sg ting the 
eliminated in the multiple-choice situation by the experimenter interrup 
subject before he had signified his acceptance of a name. . iate names 

The fact that schizophrenic patients took longer to reject E eg by 
(though not to accept appropriate ones) than the control subjects aac d that 
measuring response-time with a Stop-watch. On this basis it was pie hrenics 
if placed under time pressure fewer acceptance errors will be made by schizop®™! "` 


. ` before. Expt 
in the single-choice situations than if they are given unlimited time as 
4 Was carried out to test this hypothesis. 


EXPERIMENT 4 


onditio® 
H D D . H f c 
Contrary to prediction, significantly more errors were made in the fast rendent 
than in the slow (P= 001). Thus time pressure, far from decreasing the 
to accept associations, seems instead to increase it. iple ch z 

The second hypothesis considered to account for the single/ minep e jtio™ 
difference concerned the effect of additional cues. In the ocr ae co d 
the subjects were provided with a number of alternatives which they cou i 
with one another. This process of comparison may have assisted gue s ip 
basis it was predicted that the more alternatives they are given, the tes ed ' 
performance of schizophrenic patients will be, This hypothesis WaS 
Expt. 5. 

EXPERIMENT 5 aapt 
. a m 

Twenty schizophrenic patients were Presented with the 18 pictures and words fro e foliose 
divided into six groups of three each. Each group of items was presented in one °, four ° gye 
ing conditions: (1) Single-choice condition, nine alternatives (the correct WO. jon Dia 
associations and four rare associations, as in Expt. 2). (2) Single-choice con ( TA GO 
alternatives (the correct word, two close associations and two rare associations. jeer ile” 
choice condition, two alternatives (th d 
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As before, more errors were made under the single- than under the multiple-choice 
Condition, but as the number of alternatives increased the proportion of errors 
decreased under both conditions (see Fig. 5). It is to be noted that this occurred 
even in the single-choice condition although the subject was not able to make direct 


Co: i d j | 
e enen, Moreover, the subjects never knew in advance how many alternatives 
€y would be offered. 


0-40 


0:30 Single-choice condition 


0:20 P 


Multiple-choice condition 


/ 


0-10 


9 6 @ 
Schizophrenic 
subjects 


Fi 
& 5. P 
28. 5. Pr ; . i : 
“Mglechoee one of errors made by schizophrenic subjects 1 
5 = five alter, Conditions as the number of alternatives decreases. 9 
mative choices; 2 = two alternative choices. 


n the multiple-choice and 
= nine alternative choices; 


EXPERIMENT 6 


Sixteg 
n e e R 
Patients A Fa items and alternatives used in Expt. 2 were presented ee ee 
onditi € single-choi i i ditions as follows: (1) The single-choice 
Itio gle-choice situation under four con a aliatotinrelevantt 


fa Previous} ini j required to re: 
e y administered. (2) The subject was req c lis 
d ) Th, Wee €ach item, and was then tested under the single-choice condition as ës 
e Was th Ject was required to read the eight words associated with the correct o EN 
D ead and Ad under the single-choice condition as before. (4) The subject bei WE 

"mm, and define the meanings of each of the eight words associated with the correct ob) 

Was then tested under the single-choice condition as before. 

e 

diti 
on 

2 ( P I 


kas Sor) 


Proportion of errors under each of the conditions is shown in e 6. 
> Which produced most errors, was significantly different e? condition 

: om 3. 
and 2 was significantly different from 4 (P < 0:05) but not from 3 


The ex DISCUSSION 
factors nenn described in this paper were designed to elucidate some of the 
of Ver Molved in word-choice by patients suffering from SE ae. aay 
“age : ission by controls 
16 €ptance by schizophrenics as opposed to errors of omission by 
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have b a 

ice, ie rrd de workers (Spence & Lair, 1964) and this observat!’ gig 
a diagnostic t ‘ 

(1967) Gatheresis (965) has Cie) Epstein (1953) and later revise ae 


8- However, it was shown in “ieh E 
to filter out or reject material W in th 
> SO that if there is an impairment jou! 
y with phenomena associated to the § 


It was noted in E ét 
xpt i a 
one another than nor R i H Bat Schizophrenic Patients rated associations . vm? 
Expt. 2 indicates that even Sa chee eto Differential, but at the wt si 
07 D 
to one another. This imp H ene, associations differ in their P!* goif! 
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of Cohen & Camhi 
‘amhi, 1967; So 
Dette penne in aa e et al., 1960; Johnson et al. 
ome 
To envis H oy Roa as a whole may be different in the ap gg 
aae how Ab roups. 
thédhanfen ate Pe ba be accounted for, it is necessary i consider th 
volved S er the 
may be diff : in word selection in general. I 
erentiated fr g . In order that one word 
conceptual b om another, each word must b 1 
secre acs Saad e enclosed by some form of 
With or disti ry, based on the number of dimensions i ied i : 
Seege? ensions it occupied in comm 
or to fit a other words. Hence in order to differenti dh 
gäre : i ; ifferentiate between two w 
The final chee = object, the dimensions of each must be scanned and com Soe 
result is Eër tect or rejection must be a decision-making one men 
by the Deia on the criteria (i.e. number of dimensions in common) adóptéd 
he ov 
x zer-accept: e ` . 
Scanning, (2) an of words by schizophrenic patients could be due to ( 1) slow 
judgement acre = too few dimensions, or (3) low criterion for accepting the 
hing is slow in adi ser vations based on reaction time studies suggest that scan- 
Phrenic Salienta aie but even where there is no time pressure, schizo- 
People. The es g rate associations as more similar to one another than do normal 
here seems to be egen explanation for the sum total of the findings reported 
is usually not ca that as scanning does take schizophrenic patients a long time, it 
criterion of ae out very far, so that subjects are inclined to accept a low 
e i S rk 
s in Expt, e ng for the judgement of ‘same’, especially if under time pressure, 
E prese i 
a ntat SC à e 
lters therse ion of additional stimuli such as those reported in Expts. 5 and 6 
encourages them to scan more 


$ bjects’ criteri 
System jects’ criteria for accepting ‘same’, 
critical. 


aticall 
= i 
y and so, in general terms, makes them more 
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The Heterogeneity of Personality among Alcoholics 


By KENNETH B. STEIN 
University of California, Berkeley 


VITALI ROZYNKO anp LAWRENCE A. PUGH 
Mendocino State Hospital 


The 
Purpose S a e 
Could h of the investigation was to discover whether multiple personality patterns 


fern 
ubjects i from selected personality dimensions among a large sample of alcoholics. 
Personality © 302 males hospitalized for a chronic drinking problem. The following six 
ables: socialization, motoric expres- 

and suspicion and 


Siveness, į 
Mistrust, 
e derived 


, Cerenti 
P al P A A 
Significant Se liotan in relation to a host of psyc 


are di 
1Scussed į A 
d in relation to aetiology and treatment. 


he 

Pur r ` 

among Ge of the present study is to investigate the heterogeneity of personality 

the stad Spitalized chronic alcoholics. Although there are various approaches to 
nkers, we have chosen the empirical 


SCH the personality of problem dri 
one based upon patterning across 


€ sele y 
cted six ; e s 
vi 
Televan ariables which are applicab 
road c 
Socia] an 
it ig 


‘Ypol 

personality dimensions. 
Je to the study of personality generally 
he first is socialization, which has 
d in relation to a variety of 
8; Gough, 1960). Although 
socialized than 


di eisin A to the derivation of personality pa 
*deationgy A ` two independent forms of expr 
World of’ Which represent preferred modalities and orient: 
relati objects, including the self. Previous work and theoretical 


the to these expressive forms can be found in Miller & Swanson ( 1960) and in 
Stein Y Stein and his colleagues (Stein, 1967, 1968); Stein & Craik, 1965; 
“leo Olic: Cito, 1970). Differential preference in expressive style among the 
Dame es should have relevance in subsequent studies on modalities of treatment, 


d i . EI 
= then Oe and cognitive on the one hand and physical and behaviouristic on 
s been central to the theory and 


“Search | Social introversion, the fourth variable, ha 
Eysenck, 1960). One of the 


h of 5 
Best), (Ou personality investigators (e.g. d 
d have relevance to drinking patterns, 

tes not only 


On, a 
eg z A 
` Solitary Ve this concept is that it shoul : 
bodily "eg Social. The fifth dimension is bodily concern, which rela le 
Occupation but also to emotional well-being. Itis our expectation that 
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mal 
A i the nor! 
i i i ension than $ 
Icoholics generally would show greater intensity on this a ae contribute 
+ me i n bu i iscl ficient individual v tero- 
e sufficien ‘ asa 
ion but at the same time disclos De d š d “ ac r 
op latior fi l typology. The final dimension is suspicion and We gur? gen e 
; i e 

ke pea signifying over-alertness and a readiness to proj 
logical feai d 


dand 
ionships forme 

al shortcomings. It has significance for the type of relationship 

on g 

fhe hilir for self-scrutiny and behaviour change. 


METHOD 


m: fa 

ic ward 0 
issi male alcoholic wend, 
Subjects. The subjects consisted of 502 successive Wat toia 
ubjects. 


en 
The std 
Ze Es. jve 
), Welsh’s A and R scales, and Barron der S 


d è 
amely social Tue 
most independent of these sealen SE six persos ent 
version (I), body complaints (B) and suspicion (S), constitute er mas (D), res 
dimensions of the present study. The remaining TSC scales are dep 
(R), autism (A) and tension (T), 


ho- 
b Day 
ifornia arch. 
a he Cali sey ese’ 
stered measure was the socialization (So) scale from t rsonality 1 
ich has been widely used in pe: e d 
Ocialization dimension. Scale elt 
e: ce r 
toric-Ideational Activity Preferen the two XP 
- This scale supplied scores for 


aps) 


hs 


» Years of uncontrolled drinking, 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), whether a 
length of hospital Stay (weeks), 1 
tehospitalizations 


d 
a f 


mer, 
her a m 
habits and patterns, whet! ti 


CS 
umber 


ute: e 
recently developed oe 1967 ert 
he OTYPE program ae zet r 
method for discovering a 


an 
e 
ility is prese™* he agl 
$ the type. In this fashion a direct probability nd below f patisti 
calculation of the Proportion of random sample means that fall above an! uires 
of the type. TI 1s method of Prediction avoids interpolated ratios, req 
assumptions, and isa highly stringent test of significance. 
go 
RESULTS ere div? gp 
wW! e 

Characteristics of the total sample. The greater percentage of subj pas ic d a 
(38-1 per cent), 25-5 per cent were married and 15-2 per cent W 
additional 15 9 per cent were sep ; 
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inkers, 
no religious affiliation. There were 40-1 per cent who were sit ake SES 
42:8 per cent as social drinkers, and only 17-2 per cent as bo teens of *binge 
drinkers. The largest percentage (48-8 per cent) disclosed we Beg per cent’ 
drinking’ and 42-8 per cent were steady drinkers. The remaini E Se which 
showed a mixed pattern of both binge and steady drinking. ie ladno 
the patients were first married was 23-5 years. At the time o a ory wore nt 
the majority (52-8 per cent) were living alone, 22-3 per cent with mate, 
with relatives, and 13-2 per cent with friends. sents and th d 
Although the primary interest is in hospitalized alcoholic patien Geer 
classification by personality patterns, some comparisons on the SIX Table 1 
between the present study sample and normative data are of a lt 
presents the means, standard deviations and intercorrelations of the six ar (Stein, 
dimensions. The TSC norms can be found in a recent published stu : 


: 8 ormativ® 
19684, Table 4, p. 98). The mean of each of the three dimensions of the n bodily 
sample is significai 


complaints, and i 


The So scale mean score is low and is m ~ spitalize 
Table 3, p. 34) than normals or even do not 


s olics 
red with a normal sample, the alcoh ae 
dimension but do show greater inten 


the original study (cf. 
related to each of t 
either motoric or 


Generally, none of 
would interfere with or res 
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The appendix contains a table of the means and proportions of variables for each 
type and a designation of which variables are significantly divergent from the sample 
as a whole.* The significant variables serve as additional definers for type descrip- 
tion. The 55 variables in this table include the MMPI and TSC scales, social and 
background factors, and the number of post-testing rehospitalizations. ie 
tentative names assigned to the types are based upon the score pattern, even thoug 
more ‘catchy’ or descriptive titles may eventually emerge from the validity data. 


d n 
Space does not allow for a narrative description of each type, so these also have bee 
included in the appendix. 


DISCUSSION 
The evidence of heterogeneity 


striking. This sample includes 


geneous’ 
strong 
ti gatio? 


eterogeneity conception in min 
© research which is done, There are at le 


rt i ; : Die 
treatment for diferen ei he alcoholic Personality ?’ to ‘What differen stio” 


stema! i i 
treatment modes, ep investigation of the interaction of Kg 
The directions for fi n Ge 
uture reseq 
well as to a third. F tch relate to the two areas me tioned fro 


J ee o 
© multiple aetiological factors would follow. Ip “udin” 


* An appendix containing the table o 
11 types as well as a brief narrative dese: 
at no charge. 


f means and 


m à each 
= Proportions of variables for €% au! 
Tiption of ez 


ch type is available from the 
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The second direction is i 
"Siem Be Kess r in treatment or behaviour change. These 11 types would 
Bastien ait reference in the study of relations of responsiveness to dif- 
toidiscover inci The growing alcohol problem makes it as important 
Be Set vente ge modes of treatment for application to those for whom it will 
l The hirdi ed is to discover aetiological factors for purposes of prevention. 
Biker ec dange is in systematic exploration of other personality dimensions 
additional dinara convergence in sets of personality patterns produced. Such 
based upon E selected for study will probably prove useful if they are 
(ef, Belag a a formulations meaningfully related to the problem of drinking 
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A Study of the Reliability Implications of Lie Scores in 
the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory 


By WILLIAM ORWIN 
Department of Social Psychology, University of Sussex 


jons, 
occasio! 
re each administered the JEPI on nen When 
using the headmaster of their school and the present author as test administra 


n 
cores # 
tested by the headmaster the boys recorde ess different 


e in the 
The Lie (L) scale of the JEPI (and of the EPI) was constructed and included } f 


tes 
e ZS ts to 
‘screening out’ invalid protocols. Attemp 1) and 


effects. The contradi 


h 
own about the validity of he JEPI scales t ctor 
S.B. ity of the J f 
e Zeg: AR 73), and since there is no information as t° con" 
“Scale ite rs! 
ppo, en ms on the E and N scales (S, B. G. Eysenck, pe Z 
The hypot ca 


laity pons for N D 
‘fake good’ instructions N | Lag Ge Zem a ott 
decrement in reliability is ‘in Gm e 
tions under which 1. Scores were inflated e N me ar 80-9 e 

derives, of course, darn ie two-fold ass fake 


that the L scale Measures a tendency and, as a corollary, tha pilit 


orii 
> faking good’ 
good’ instructions will exacerbate Gef 
may already be present in no e d, hät, ung 
ted,” vlt 
that the test-retest correlations ; dN scores, It should be no jab 
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b A a 
ee of reliability of the sort that has a greater relevance for estimates of 
idity (Dempsey, 1965). 


METHOD 


The e Se 
eet, weg to two classes of 8-year-old children in a small, city primary 
ecooperation Ge eg given the JEPI on two occasions, these being exactly 14 days apart. 
obtained by am the headmaster of the school was secured on the hypothesis that L scores 
stranger to the emt differ from those obtained by the writer, who, of course, was a 
Procedure, and ildren. The headmaster was fully briefed in the normal administration 
the des S de? strongly urged to avoid departing from it. All items were read aloud to 
ministered’ the : the headmaster and the present author agreed, before each of them ad- 
the two Se bes which difficult’ items should be elaborated and in what terms. Since 
Ment of childre children were ‘parallel classes’ which had been formed by random assign- 
Set up. Thus n to them, a cross-over design (Cochran & Cox, 1957; Maxwell, 1958) was 
class 2 by the, on day 1, the test was administered to class 1 by the headmaster (H) and to 
geen thes author (A). On day 2, two weeks later at exactly the same time of day, 
rmits an anal e test to class I, while H administered the test to class 2. This design 
S own con ysis of within-subjects shifts in JEPI scores, where each subject serves as 
ake good’ studies), allows a ‘between 


Occasions’ A (cf. the control groups in the "P 
be calculated rce of variation to be partitioned, and satisfactory measures of reliability to 


Pe 
hi 


Tables ; RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
for the Ke 2 show the means and standard deviations of the E, N and Ls 
ance with ih for boys and girls respectively- The data are arranged in accord- 
and L mes ee design. Tables 3 and 4 show analyses of variance of the 
ata since iowa respectively for the boys. A log transformation was applied to the 

he resul e standard deviations tended to be proportional to the means. 

© boys th ts show that the mean N score was significantly higher when H tested 
Der wh, an when A tested them, and that the mean L score was significantly 
€n H tested the boys. Variation due to occasions of testing and to groups 


Was not s; 
ot signi $ aie : g 
ignificant for either set of scores. By similar analysis of variance, there 


€mer, 
ged 
d No main effect due to testers in the case of the boys’ E scores (F =0'62; 
ffects in the girls’ scores. 


ag, 
a ae n.s.). Nor were there any significant main ¢ 

of boys 5 shows a comparison between the E, N and L scores of the present sample 
With those of the group of boys of the same age used by S. B. G. Eysenck 


cores 


Table x. Means and standard deviations of boys” E, N and L scores 
Day 1 Daya 
E ee M 
A E N L E N k 
Ze D nen H A 
ean 
S.D P 1716 11°74 6-26 
k ` K 7 
m on mm TEO Seo "e 
G 
T 2 (n= 19) A H 
ean, 
S.D : m 6-68 16°32 14°84 5°74 
s 15°42 12°37 oe 4°64 5°07 3°09 
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3 ‘rls? res 
Table 2. Means and standard deviations of girls’ E, N and L sco 


Day 2 
Day rt d 
er ae 
m m 
N L 
E e A 
736 
Group 1 (n=11) ` 6 15°55 13°82 3°07 
16:09 16°55 73 -8 
Mean we 4°59 
S.D. 3°42 HO 179 oe 
H 
(n= 12) ` oi 
Group 2 (n= 12) j 12'00 +61 
Mean 15°89 13°89 6-78 BOT 52903 
S.D. 4°31 5°04 2°97 SS 
Table 3. Analysis of variance of boys’ N scores P 
Source of variation S.S. D.F. M.S. F o 
Between treatment groups Å Se 
Between days 00316 I 0°0316 er? se s 
Between testers 02969 I 0°2969 K r 9 Er" 
Between groups org I orig 0'45 
Total ©3399 3 
Within treatment groups oi 
Between subjects within = 
treatment groups 19323 36 0°0537 SS 
Residual (error) o'9148 36 00254 
Grand total 3°1869 75 
Table 4, Analysis of variance of boys’ L scores P 
Source of variation ER? D.F. S S 
Between treatment groups aai Mss Ga 
Between days Oo127 I ©0127 9:60 ee Se 
Between testers 03725 S 03725 17°74 S 
Between groups 0'0708 e 0'0708 3°37 
Total 04560 3 
Within treatment groups H 
Between subjects within <° 
treatment groups 3'0658 36 oro8s2 4'06 
Residual (error) geng 6 
Grand total 42795 7 SSES 
75 € 
His 
00 
ons» 5 
(1965) as her standardization Sample. For the Purpose of these compat!® of 
there were no significant differen, 


dardization samples, and that the E 


: e 
ever, the same sample of boys gave mean E, N and L scores which we" 
close to the standardization means. 
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T: o . 
able 5. Comparisons between sample means and standardization norms 


Present sample Standardization sample 
‘= SS ` — ~ 
Mean S.D. n Mean S.D. n t P 
E j 
H N Dë 31949 38 16:67 37128 433 0°33 ns. 
L me 4'188 38 11°52 4848 433 4°62 ERR 
5'05 2'701 38 6:67 2:662 138 3°28 Oort 
E à 
A N ca 3:876 38 1667 3128 433 0'59 n.s. 
L a 5°167 38 11°52 4848 433 oft ns. 
47 2'402 38 6:67 2662 138 0°44, n.s. 


n in L scores and an 
boys. Further, there 
bjects against which 


wee chus emerges is an experimentally induced depressio; 
emerges a ze? induced elevation of N scores ina sample of 38 
to compare rd adequate control condition within the same su 
plit-half gës, e of the abnormal scores. 

as reliabili or le Ers On the assumption that the 
obtained y d implications for N scores, and given H 
it-half ee cr the H condition of testing, one prediction t 
those of Pa of N scores obtained in the H condition shou ; 
Split-half N scores obtained in the A condition. The data yield the following 
Brown ges coefficients for the N scores (incorporating the Spearman- 
tested p trection for reduced length of test): when tested by H, 0:704; when 
Wed a A, 0-821. The raw correlation coefficients do not differ significantly: 
gege on 0697 respectively; t= 103- The prediction that low T eae e 
€ orde: with more reliable N scores fails to receive support by this test. Indeed, 

t of magnitude of the coefficients is in the direction opposite to that required 


pe Prediction, 
SC tation of this procedure is to compare the split-half reliability se a 
S associated with low L scores with that for N scores associated wi 
that iene irrespective of administration condition. Again, on the assumption 
Scale has reliability implications for N scores, the prediction arises that 


t ese 
Split- , 
E i Pa reliability coefficients should be high and low respec : 
ow L scores were scores O 9 


and eae taken to separate obtained high and | Ke eier 

of 46 Pectively. Taken irrespective of administration condition, there 1s a to! 

Separat Scores, Table 6 shows that the mean low L score of the present sample is 

ither sid rom the mean high L score by more than two standard deviations (one 
© of the mean) of the standardization distribution. 


L scale (whatever it is measuring) 
the significantly lower L scores 
hat can be made is that 


able oe 
ms Split-half reliabilities of N scores associated with high and low L scores 
L scores N scores 
eee > SSS e 8 vg 
Jation Reliability 
Sim i Mean S.D. n Mean SD. Correlati 
eh Leesa maoo tobas +0784 
Scores re: PH > ce? 2611 +0°747 +0°855 
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H ot 

The table also shows that the correlations between the two sets of N scores e nly 

differ significantly, and that the split-half reliability coefficients are san. e 
acceptably high but also, again, show an order of magnitude which is oppos! 


the one predicted. By this analysis, then, the prediction that low L scores at 
associated with more reliable N scores fails to receive confirmation. ae 
Consistency of single scores. The split-half reliability coefficient is, of mek 
fairly crude measure of consistency since it utilizes only gross frequency RE 
It could be argued that L scores detect not simply discrepancies between en Së 
ment frequencies on the N scale but individual inconsistencies within met) 
endorsement frequencies. In other words, the trans-scalar reliability (oF vali e 
assumption of the presence of the L scale might predict that low L emer 
associated with N-scale endorsement patterns which indicate more cons! 
icism, however high or low the total N scores may be. seh this 
mpsey (1965) may be used in connexion jA jtem 
an index of the ‘difficulty’ level of a personality 


* k, Sik 
d =(2 six)/n, where d, denotes the difficulty of item er of 
is the scale score of any subj i 


: spect? 
dé ‘ ult items but not to easy items may be susp”, 
faking, of be 


tional to the me re 
ans. A cross-over a P P : sco’ 
es nalysis of vari consistency 
performed and 1S given in Table Ké d ss 


Table 7, Analy 


l Sts of variance of boys’ N-scale SA scores P 
Source of variation S.S D F 
be VE, M.S. 
Between treatment groups ez 
Between days “i 3 
00031 "19 P 
Between testers 00475 S SE R 8 4 
Between groups o'ooor i PAPA Se 
Total O'0507 3 SS 


Within treatment groups 
Between subjects Within <0 a | 
treatment groups IK o 
Residual (error) 06026 A 0°0366 sin 
Grand total TER 75 00167 
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a in =a q that the N scores of individual subjects were no more con- 
prediction that low ` eg Ges s ihe = condition: By this test, therefore, the 
to support. | scores are associated with more consistent N scores fails to 
Misnarni bc A final measure of individual consistency is one which 
condition. a ency a subject shows in his shift to greater neuroticism in the H 
testers, if ite oe of gross amount of increase in neuroticism between 
a substantial nu 4s scores are reliable, one would expect the subjects to endorse 
N story toms oh er of common N items between testers, such that their higher 
items extra to em e items representing their ‘normal’ N scores, plus (b) some 

statistic ae ut just sufficient in number to make up their higher N scores. 
assumption as Sey ee this set-theoretical information, and which makes no 
Cay Oe zm D unidimensionality of the obtained N scores, is given by: 
between Cand r2 is], where Zi denotes the number of common items endorsed 
the condition ot and 5 is denotes the number of endorsed items specific to 

This C a the subject gives the smaller total sco 
077 with a st S was calculated for all 38 subjects, and assu 
are Dieter e deviation of 0-163. Given the assumption that low L scores 
(Which would with greater consistency of between-condition shifts in N scores 
Prediction em indicate a higher stability of recorded neuroticism syndromes), a 

Scores and SE that there should be a significant negative correlation between 
Were as follo L scores, regardless of condition of testing. Obtained correlations 
"= to-009 a for the H condition, r= +0005, and, for the A condition, 
Scores are sch y this measure of consistency, therefore, the prediction that low L 

n summa verte with more consistent N scores fails to receive support. 

‘Mplications e » this study suggests that the L scale has no reliability or consistency 

j or the N scale: the reliability and consistency of the present N scores 


1S Just 
as i DH H 
low L me (or low) when associated with high L scores as when associated with 
Tes, 


re. 
umed a mean value of 


doctoral scholarship for training 


© Prese 
nt S 7 W: H 
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Council, held while the author wa' 
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on 
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Th 
e frequ 
lency wi i 
o y with w. i i 
Ken to ates te seppien spontaneously use ‘psychological’ constructs, 
Wandnceetion s of construct, when d ibi Va 
Sen n 3 escribing photographs of people is signi 
y correlated with the extent of disorder (‘looseness’ and! a abe 
ency 


Shown 
Whe 
test. n they are requir 
equired to use ‘psychological’ constructs, on the Bannister—Fransella 


This 
Study rel ` 
y relat ei 
es disorders of the structure and of the content of the conceptual 


System: 
s : 
Ende patients 

areni $ P 4 
y gege eier clinical signs of thought- 
ö es 0 i : 

f the Repertor ae conceptual structure (Bannister, 1960, 1962). Ona version 
ae (1966) sh rid test (Kelly, 1955; Bannister & Mair, 1968), Bannister & 
e abnormally lo owed that the intercorrelations between constructs (concepts) 
S ‘Nconsistency ) W looseness’) and that the pattern of intercorrelations is unstable 

ually, Pieko ‘hought-process disorder does not appear to affect all constructs 

ogical’ constructs—those referring to the realm of human thought, 


ing 

Co ` Personali EAR S 

Nstructs ae abilities, etc.—are much more disordered than, for example, 
ptive of the physical properties of people and objects (Bannister & 


almon, I f 
be e sana gt al., 1967; McPherson & Buckley, 1970). 
Dë objects) ug Z these studies required the subject to describe elements 
we situations k ing to constructs provided by the tester. More usually in 
TUcts from , however, a person is free to construe events in terms of any 
among those in his repertoire. Dixon (1968) and McPherson et al. 


Doze 

a, 

Escri assess Ae, ë e : 

cribe dj ed this ‘spontaneous’ use of constructs by asking subjects to 
ee studies demonstrated 


a e diff 

a a ine between people in photographs. All thr 
t "alte associated with ‘ psychological’ constructs. Schizophrenics 

d e much less frequent use of 

‘cs without affective flattening, and 

categories of construct, 

atures of the people. 

t that the extent to which a 


process disorder are characterized 


as 
those referrin Se 8 
g to the activities or physical fe 


aken 

togeth 
Phrenic se, these two sets of results sugges 
ient, when construing other people, emphasizes their ‘ psychologi- 


aby); Htactet 217 
onde o ths toe Ke opposed to their physical features etc., is influenced by his 
H ey e these co ychological’ constructs in an orderly manner, LE: the more dis- 
ill be use GE are, as measured by the Bannister-Fransella test, the less 
Spontaneously’, as assessed by Dixon’s procedure. 
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METHOD 


stable 
ised all the te 
i i i i ji ted; these comprise ae 
e y-six schizophrenic patients were tested; j P rons, ie wer 
geg J wards of a psychiatric sie on tw samme an dispute 
wee Mill Hill Synonym Selections (Se 3 ha ymptoms- 
$ ed 15 or more on Mill Hi ynony e e E e 
Soe ER Seege and were exhibiting active psychotic sign ege eren ie 
e E a 18 males) were acute, i.e. within tv de patien 
mage of 26-4 years (S.D. 10:8). The 21 ci SE Synony™ 
n age of 38-8 years (S.D. 13-2). les SC (S.D. p) 
as 28-3 (S.D. 5-3) and of the chronic ede! He m 
lla test (1966) was administered in the J 19 


PS 
ilities ° 
d S or abili 
ersonality, emotional srintelligerst” theif 
“happy ~ sad’, ‘intelligent — unin 


+ cluding 
he Physical h: ople includ! 
ysıcal characteristics of the pe pl , 


profe o e Se SP, 
Oks fore ign | > pation or nationality, CB i ’ 
ssional type’, ‘looks í lock: ES % 


j 
jnan 
ing or to P he 
n 
the clothes the people were sea S a een 
nstructions emphasized differe: 2 


: S o 
1 9 is one nd 
arf — not’, ‘there is a book in this photo — not S E usec i five 
For each pair of Photographs, each category was given a score of 1 if i for 2 
if not. Thus each patient had a score for 


5, an 
each category ranging from 0-5, 3 ed as 3P 
of 0-25. Each of the fi 


i cpress 
ve single category scores was exp 
centage of the total 


trut 
Suë z of cons! 

Score to indicate the relative use made of each category were 
the patient, ing decisions ed iP 
Inter-scorer reliability was very high. Over the 46 patients, 1 150 Score e was US 

made; the scorers disagreed on only seven of these: the mean of the two sc 
the subsequent analysis, 
joo 
RESULTS orrelati?t 
` rc f 
The acute and chronic groups were analysed separately. The rank orde ten “ave 
coefficients (Kendall’s tau) calculated between the intensity and cons!s o 
3 se 
of the Bannister-Fransella test and the Percentage frequency of u de 
categories of construct are shown in Table us re 
e 
All four correlations between Bannister—Fransella test scores and a ef 
of psychological’ Constructs were Positive and Statistically significant, ! Log 
: o 
disordered patients made less use of Constructs of this type. re aed 
correlations was significant, The only Consistent pattern was the tien aod 
correlations with the non-human cate ory, i.e. the more disordered p? raphs 
to make more references to the clothes of the people in the photog Wie 
(contrary to the Instructions) to background objects 
There were no signific 


` nd any 
ant correlations between vocabulary level a 
above scores, 


————— a — = — 
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Table 1. Rank-order correlation coefficients (Kendall’s tau) between intensity and 
a 4 LV D D 
onsistency scores and use of five categories of construct in acute and chronic schizophrenics 


Intensity P Consistency P 
Acute (n=25) 
Activities ETH EI ns, —0'20 n.s. 
Psychological +053 <o-o001* +037 <o-oo0s5* 
Physical +003 n.s. = 0o14 n.s. 
Social —0'13 n.s. +004 n.s. 
Non-human —0'27 <o-06t -o18 n.s. 
Chronic (n= 21) 
Activities Jore n.s. ët n.s. 
Psychological +038 <o-or* +0°27 oof 
hysical +006 n.s. —0'02 n.s 
Social — ong ms. — 0'09 n.s. 
Non-human EEN n.s. ont ns. 


* One-tailed test. + Two-tailed test. 


DISCUSSION 


Those schizophrenic patients who are most disordered when required to use 
stra ostal constructs are thus least likely to use them when free to use con- 
1965) E any type. A possible explanation is the suggestion by Bannister (1963, 
ree: a Upported by some research evidence, that ‘looseness and E 
Cite to repeated invalidation of constructs. According to t ape 
Events Si are hypotheses whose purpose is the prediction and ee 0 
Dosen, n the face of continual failure to predict events accurately, the schizophrenic 

ns the telationships among his constructs, 5O that they generate less precise 


Predict; nerate les 
a os and are consequently less liable to subsequent invalidation. The 
to Jr which a person uses frequently are presumably those which enable him 

hose whose predictive value is low 


wt ee predictions, and, conversely, t ETS 
a" Det to be used. ‘Thus Poch (1952) showed that WT. f 
other Nere experimentally invalidated tended later to be abandoned gé 
Onstructs. The thought-disordered schizophrenic, whose psyc d ogi 

Gë t subsystem is loosely organized and does not permit gt GC 
Gë ade, may therefore attempt to avoid the consequences o e is dë e = 
er Possible, the personality traits and emotional state of ot her Gei es die 
e ng instead ‘non-psychological’ characteristics about which valid p 

© Possible, 


8enera] ` 
S » the with 
af present results, together y areas thoupiiesprocess 


St that t Së 
wo Sech so i 
d apparently distinct clinical sign ‘ated with a more basic 


Construc 


e . 
a asizi 
tion 


those of the studies noted above, 


CI > 
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A Study of Worrying 
By SHLOMO BREZNITZ 
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Whereas other: arly defined. Some view it as neurotic 
s indicate the positive aspects of the “wor 

a ER is defined as a process of gra 
in threat? js à Pi o to some anxiety-inducing content. It is proposed that ‘incubation 
e attempt to valid eature of worrying. A specially devised methodology has been used 
= es results in yiewi ate empirically some of these notions. The process of involvement 
bin Kaes worrying Ge a threat with growing apprehension has been demonstrated through 
ISCussed, . Certain psychodynamic implications of the definition and of the findings 


threat due to it 


Considerin 


chological g its widespread manifestations, worrying is a much neglected psy- 


phenomenon. Let us mention just a few of the possible factors that have 


clearly defined, and to many 


S a scie 
f anxiety. The centrality and 


nti e 
Psycholo tific concept worrying has never been 


ists j A 
ists it overlaps with the broader concept 0: 


iffuse 
Ness S hae 
“tYstallize of the anxiety construct have made it difficult for a related concept to 
San 
ve phenomenon. What brings 


it ah DI — ‘ 
about = of study, worrying is a rather elust 
Si anxious? nder what circumstances would a person ‘worry’ rather than be afraid 


Ow sh 

x o ; 

anxious Sisi the measurement of worrying be approac 

absens «80M may at least give us some physiological clues, 
Jining on a sofa an 


hed? A frightened or 
which may be entirely 
d worrying himself 
itive process. Such 


bo . DH . 
Cognitive ut some future event. Worrying 1S © se 
its privacy. This is the 


gest sing 
Det? 
a Secon, 
Upon two 


le obstacle in the way of its analysis. 
hologists attempted to deal—mostly 
have been based 


S j A 
g the few instances in which psyc 
heir approaches 


lei worrying, revealed that t 
orryin, y contradictory points of view: f 
to Tegar, "g as reality testing. In his studies © , Janis has come 
i 3 as a necessary step to normal coping W. ns (1958). 
D 1s well stated in Janis & Leventhal (1965): “ -+ there is a “work of 
Which enables the person to cope more effectively in 
aS Soon as get situation’ (p. 1369)- This ‘work of worrying’ is 
be ne becomes aware of an impending 

Bains i nnot suddenly stand 
Conceiy, ` fright when the danger approaches. “Thus, the wor 
as a form of inner preparation that increases the level of tolerance for 
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subsequent threat or danger stimuli. The more thorough the work of wore 
the more reality-tested the person’s self-delivered reassurances are likely to be, an 
hence the more emotional control he will maintain under conditions of subsequent 
danger or deprivation’ (p. 1371). 3 

A similar notion was expressed by Arnold (1960). According to her, be 
prepares for action. It is only when the danger becomes too great, and a peno 
is helpless, that his worrying is transformed into fear. 

The functionality of worrying and anxiousness (contrasted with anxiety. 
likewise stated by Odier (1956). S 

Worrying asa neurotic reaction. Wolfenstein (1957) does not differentiate none 
worrying and anxiety. More specifically, worrying is a projection of anxiety up 


g GE ; ‘ ishing 
some external danger: ‘The individual’s own impulses or fantasies of pu? 


5 A : e O: 
agencies are projected on the external world’ (p. 7). The symptomatic natur 
worrying is best observed when the objective threats are remote: ‘Thus, in re 
to remote threats, we may say that thos ner d 


S i all 
will not be likely to worry about them, and such worry when it occurs will usually 
indicate some emotional di 


) was 


Jation 
in 


. i r 
n the various usages of the English WO having 
ionary, while having cares is equal to 
; poth 
c with a problem itself denotes it 
uneasiness and anxiety as w p ` The word worry it tackle # 


e anxiety 


factor, should be taken int he cognitive reality-testing factor, as well as th ent 
i : e 

analysis of Worrying. Both oo ni + presenta ae ple 
o 

Phenomenon, Probably concentrate on different aspects 0 i 


no- 

recommendation of a naive phenom ins 

ontrast to both fear and anxiety, Ten 
Process rather than a passive vg 

S of his attentio nitively Preoccupied with a Feiert 

3 a n and tries to solve it. Lack of externa rais 


lem-solving. ‘There is a constant aPP 


to bite, shake or pull about wit 


d Dictionary). Likewise, the Pre 
» aS well as ‘to 


ut to stay on one place’ (Littré’s Dicto 
he analytical framework of Miller et d 


ne: 
Ik t° 
gnat” 
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Worrying isac 

ita loop of zs ieee (Test-Operate-Test-Exit) without the exit. This make 
The toning ote -TO-TO, ete. (Test-Operate-Test-Operate, etc.). i 
Beet, Geen F — with a problem is a relatively time-consumin 
töbe eM na n the difference from anxiety and fear is obvious. It takes aoe 
much longer, — even up to high intensities. Worrying, however, takes 
varios deer ysis of a problem from various points of view, checking the 
various outcomes s, their probability, their possible outcomes, the implications of 
it necetsary to.di , etc., may take minutes, hours or, indeed, whole years. This makes 

iscuss the process of worrying rather than a state of worrying. 


OPE 

The "e Costa DEFINITION OF THE PROCESS OF WORRYING 

appear to — the active coping with objective threat and the anxiety factor 

Promise, or a a sa aspects of worrying does not imply that it consists of a com- 

In this Finer tamer of the two. On the contrary, according to the position taken 

between Cé zg worrying is viewed as depending on a very particular interaction 

follows: Ifa o—that of thematic synchronization. The formal operational definition 
n external threat concerning a possible future event touches upon an anxiety- 


induci 
1g co 
Mde pra the process of worrying starts. 
reat alone usually produces the effe 


cient : 
conditi S 
dition for worrying; nor is anxiety a 


we is the ee : 
ical dimension 0 


ct of objective fear, and is not a 
Jone able to produce it. What is 
f the threat to the anxiety 
Ben, as The predominantly 
Uture, ee of worrying depends, inty of the 

person must not abandon all hope. The 


are m; 
Mixed 
mak 
er e Cen the threat a problem to be analysed. 
he bes o prepare oneself for the worst, while at t 
to materialize, th 


t? 
one gent the approaching danger is sure 
Which ae it, but wait for it to happen. The cognitive elaboration of the possibilities 
S GE in the situation is therefore a function of the level of uncertainty. 
position of worrying vis-a-vis fear and anxiety 1S schematically 


Dr 
FëCnted in Table:s 


acets of Table 1. Comparison of worrying with fear and anxiety 
D D 
Surce comparison Fear Worrying Anxiety 
External External relevant Internal 
Bnitive functi to internal 
nctioning Minimal, mainly Central, degrees of Minimal, mainly 
Enigi cognitive planning and rigidity 
Stion appraisal rigidity 
Central Secondary Central 
Wa 
Ve THE PROCESS OF INVOLVEMENT 
process of cognitive preoccupation 


finition used in this study, we May 
t, but one which 


not just any threa 
rson starts to think of 


eh 
© hav 
W € alr w 
Weg a ct stipulated that worrying is a 
i ow Emer Following the operational de 
it is preoccupation with a threat; 


N 
Telat 
e 
t : S 
o an anxiety-inducing content. The worrying D 
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dangers, tests his possible responses, evaluates the chances of various ann 
etc. Because of its relevance to anxiety, he is paying more attention to the threa 
than is its due, he is agitated beyond a realistic level, and cannot leave the problem. 
It is suggested that these behaviours be labelled the process of involvement. The 
person becomes gradually more and more involved in the threatening future, $ 
the exclusion of everything else. He is, in a way, absorbed by it, and his attentlo: 
is fixated. e 
‘The uncertainty of the danger causes the person to be constantly on the eer 
to make an evaluation of the situation and the probabilities of various gutena 
This leads to a typical instance of “hypervigilance’ (Janis, 1962). The continuo 


; ine s 8 neces % 
is Stressful in its own right. In instan! S 
perienc 


vanced 


D i ie 
He is gradually wasting all of his io nee i 
nger th hal, 1965), and becomes more susceptible e? and it 
ger the duration between the onset of the particular threa een 


Gë : the reaction to it become. is effect, which më S 
ge of threat? (Breznitz, 1967), has Cie: been dermat 

mee: events (Breznitz, 1965, 1967), ane d ( B e 
ive process ria Closely related e? së whi 
“incubation of tree, oi eg eh? A 


develop" af 


: o pat! 
t not sufficient condition for ‘incl pably 


Pectations, w 
1968). It is the act 


the key factor in 


Se of successfi ro 
be irrelevant, ul distraction of one’s mind time wou ; 
From all these considerations; f yin’ 
i erations it follows that while initially the process ° ces? 
18 Closer to the objective fears related to the external threat, through th© 


dimension. 


| 
| 
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The ex z j 
i Fee ek dimension reflect to some degree the controversy 
he ai deg ure. he fear pole is related to what Janis and others had 
tela t5 alae the work of worrying, while the anxiety pole is closely 
that Deco es s notion of worrying. The important thing to remember is 
ee Ig ither of the two, but rather the process which transforms the one into 

How 
Msi pena wina theoretical speculations be submitted to a rigorous test? The 
seen Ca Se beten all, mainly internal, and well concealed from the 
Risjor aims: fret of worrying. The following empirical study had, therefore, two 
the problem i ’ a attempted to evaluate a particular methodological approach to 

worrying, and secondly, it used that methodology to test the 


central å 
hypothesis of ‘incubation of threat’. 


METHOD 


tigatio; 
n 

(Berger, 1962), but they do have to put themsel 
to utilize, the chances are that without 


eir own thoughts and feelings. The 
e test. The answers to the questions 
. They were told 


eng explici 
a in Si icitly asked to do so, they will project th 


a : 
» Any that you wish, and you can use any of them as 


e nlimited’, 

e 8 

The nanie me page was a list of 14 possible thoughts wi 

ag TE were SE randomly ascribed, and so was the position of each thought on the page. 

Ee to minim; o different sets of distributions, and none had any symmetrical pattern, so 

he p mize order effects of readings and any other factor of perceptual screening. At 
with a starting point so as to 


Ottom 
sur of the page was a place provided for the answer, 


et] * 7 
ist m directionality of the response sequence. ; 
thes ete categories of responses which were selected 

hat: a." Of pretests with open-ended questions. "The four categories included thoughts 

e, the other doesn’t want to come, and 
of self-blame and another of self- 
one of their random 


th numbers attached to them. 


reBressi 

Cassy 

ranc S 

ti ences pli also incorporated into the list. 

ene > Were: (1) ‘He will surely come soon’, (2) S 5 

canething h ever mind, I shall wait’, (4) ‘Perhaps he had a road accident’, 
appened to him’, (6) ‘He missed the bus’, (7) ‘He forgot 


D aft 

hi ter 4 ` 

= mind” give him up’, (9) ‘I will show him’, (10) ‘He forgot me’, g 
13) ‘There is nothing to worry about’, (14) 


‘ 

How j (12) “This i Ki ’ 

Cate, the time is genge, Soen SA 14 did not fit into any of the preconceived 

ah Ubjects E were included mainly in order ater verisimilitude of the task. 

th Introduce: nd procedure. The subjects were 112S Hebrew University attending 

P test m tory course in psychology, and they were tested collectively. Those who finished 
Oved on to the next page, which included a few questions about the task. 


to achieve gre: 


Bories 
tudents of the 
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RESULTS 


esch tman, 
Dimensions of responding. On the basis of Guttman’s scalogram apn palin: ry 
1944) the four categories of responses were tested for aa they express 
the items were ordered a priori according to the intensity with whic: hose dhiii 
the underlying dimension. As it happened, there orders agreed = t d ` ducibility 
by endorsement frequencies. On three categories the coefficient o SS with the 
was well above the requirements, whereas in the category of items dea , ? Cem 
optimistic thoughts that the other will come soon, the order of items wh Zelt í 
a Guttman scale was the opposite of the expected one, implying the ne 


nts 
S S 5 s ir compone 
reversing the name of the dimension. The four dimensions and their comp 
appear in Table 2. 


. 5 e ibility 
Table 2. The Guttman scales and their coefficients of reproducibility tof 
jen 
Item (starting with top intensity) Name of scale ZE ae 


o, 
4. ‘Perhaps he had a road accident’ Accident scale 99% 


5. ‘Perhaps something happened to him’ 
0; 

11. ‘He changed his mind’ Rejection scale 97% 
10. ‘He forgot me’ 
7. ‘He forgot to come’ o 
8. ‘One can after all give him up’ Aggression scale we 
9. ‘I will show him’ 
2. ‘This is making me angry’ 
6 
3 
I 


D % 
- “He missed the bus’ Diminishing SS 
"Never mind, I shall wait’ optimism scale 
, ‘He will surely come soon’ 


: ), for example, he would payee forgot 
other two items of the Rejection scale, i.e. 10 (‘He forgot me’), and 7 ( ne 


o 
to come’). By counting the number of items chosen from a particular eg ` 
arrives at the scale score which enables the reconstruction of all the auf od 
fact that these categories are unidimensional scales has not only strictly Me sio 
logical implications In order to obtain this degree of order the various d! ol thet 
must be somehow represented within the subjects and to a large degree CoP r 
responding. - tensity 
‘Incubation of threat’. As all the four scales have at their peak (high 1” den” 
point) items which are the most Negative ones (more rejection, greater » ca 
more aggression, and less optimism), the hypothesis of ‘incubation of thr ms 
now be operationally stated as follows: Within each scale, the high intenst. ve- 
should appear after the low intensity items, In other words, as the process 0 re 
ment goes on, subjects should 


pessimistic thoughts, 
Starting with the Accident scale, 


and 5, 37 put 5 before 4. A sign test indi 
(P<o-oo1). Since item 4 is the m 
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hypothesis. Proceedin 
Ae g to the Rejection y i 
frst (P Bel SC SE 23 subjects ais i ae sh ag = 
ge SC g the 18 who used both items 10 and 11, 11 SEH eier 
the Rejeation so tg aa of threat’ was x he SE Sr 
KEE GE e Jithin the < ggression scale the expected se is; 
Out of 20 who oF 33W ho used both items 12 and 9, 22 put 12 b f Lea? 
the Eent used items g and 8, 17 put 9 first P < o “This af A — 
Ges ide ian Kee we shall analyse Se E Diet wale, Di 
Eeer e is: 1 >3 6. Out of 57 subjects who checked both items : 
3 as first (P< i 3 (P <oroo1). Out of 33 using both items 3 and 6, 21 at 


The‘j 
incubation j 
of threat’ has thus been demonstrated in all of the four dimensions 


of respondi 

more and sl As the process of worrying develops in time, the subjects b 

implications re in the task, and choose items with intensively em tte 

the Proposed e ne should view this successful demonstration not only in ae 

Used. It ig n eoretical framework, but as a support o 
€came erg nue wonder that subjects in the set o 

of ‘incubation o — to such a degree that their response 


s revealed the process 


Inter gj 
rdimensi 
io ` 
nal dynamics. All of the analyses done so far were dealing with 
ke it possible to test also 


Processes withi : 

e oie a dimension. The data at our disposal mal 
“tween all th Ree between dimensions. The matrix of transition probabilities 
any sort of rE items revealed that the obtained data could not possibly derive from 
‘tems of the pi weng chain process. Since there was an interesting indication that 
ejection ea as tail have greater probability of occurring after items of 
is point "gege Ser any other items, it was thought worthwhile to pursue 
ar most intense ” t was found that 77 per cent out of all the instances in which 
e e While 31 geression (item 8) was used followed items of the Rejection 
a ms, only 5 per cent of the Rejection scale are followed by Aggression scale 
cident scale (eg cent of Diminishing Optimism scale items, and 4 per cent of 
Portance of oer? do so (P < 0-001). These results may indicate the psychological 
OUughts of r reciprocity (or ‘mutuality’ to use a term of Tagiuri et al., 1958): 
ejection by the other provoke anger, since the other deserves punish- 


Ment 
. By disliki 
islik 3 i 
iking him the rejection becomes mutual. 
ion about the relationships between the 


Il of the scale scores were computed. 


quirements of a 


ey ar 
€ pr : 
Presented in Table 3. 
ine into a single 


e . 
Perfect ie — order of the variables in 
i pe CR (Guttman, 1954), which indicates that they comb 
interestin rer Whereas the exact nature of this dimension is still unknown, 
t Ptimism oak zeen is that Aggression takes its position between Diminishing 
ejection. In conjunction with the previous analysis, it may suggest 
rejection, but that 


at a, 
H SLressi 
could ssion may not only fulfil the tendency to reciprocate 
in disguise. If one thinks of how he is going 


ser SE 
D teach Cam as an optimistic thought i 
other a lesson, this implies that the other is after all going to come, and 


Table 3 fulfils the re 
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r $ e a 3 nsions 
that nothing serious happened to him or to their relationship. The CN ‘cal 
. 3 
concerning the other may thus be transformed into anger, to one’s psycholog} 
advantage. 


Table 3. Intercorrelations between scale scores 


Diminishing 
r imism 
Accident Rejection Aggression Optim 
Accident scale I-00 0'45 0°36 e 
Rejection scale 0'45 1:00 ERD ons 
Aggression scale 0°36 obt 100 ven 
Diminishing optimism scale org 038 0'45 3 
DISCUSSION 


Although the validity 


ane : vorrying 
of the social intelligence test method in the study of v 
is difficult to ascertain 


tion 
dee l ising. The assump 
» Its initial performance is rather promising. The hts in such 


types, aech 


: S k e t i 
hers in similar situations, so that eliability- 
e of the! 


» Since the task of ordering the items inter!" the 
While the open-ended system Kon mor 
» the advantages gained by designing the CN nt 
` The significant results concerning t meth 


The results however ie 
D IT imi i ili ad 
een due ay have only a limited applicability to ° wh? 


: : e y 
va atively simple problem that ae phe 
vas interpreted differently by different individuals ratio” 


varied in their interpretation H 
i of the settin icipants, t 
of waiting, etc. E the sexes of the a ll the 
Another theoreti ly interest; ay he 
; esting source of ingi; ifferences ™ t 
particular focus of anxi ` f individual diffe ses 


5 r ca of 
ndard situation, ‘Thus, in 0U ident) 
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of s e 
Geen eet isa question to which the answer is still missing even 
SE eco? of personality testing. Whatever their interpretation, 
A Ean Mi R ividual differences in this area were indeed found in this study. 
the pre 5 S may be mentioned that 13 subjects used the strongest item of 
Refection seats tite (iem 4) without using at all even the weakest item of the 
intense, thar Ce md It is possible that the rejection anxiety of some was so 
the Gir les y preferred to think of a road accident rather than to think that 

got to come. Further research may attack this problem directly by 


thei 
oe measurement of these anxieties. 
the Stacie of worrying and the preliminary study reported in this paper reveal 
methods a ane and potential richness of this area of investigation. While the 
cult, the questions many and complicated, their relevance to general 


e 
Psychology must not be overlooked. 


The au 
thi H 
Stages of hee. to thank Mrs Eshel and Miss Bar-Hilel for their generous help at various 
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Patterns of Evaluation to RP. 
South Welsh and Somerset Accented Speech 


By HOWARD GILES 
University of Bristol 


Lambert (1967) has shown in many cultures that regional dialect is a significant See e 
assessing personality from voices. Similar research in Britain, however, has been sept 
two studies. Strongman & Woosley (1967) studied the reactions of northern and sout 
English listeners to the male ‘matched-guises’ of Yorkshire and London accents. Aker 
no group differences emerged, judges agreed that the London speakers were more Kg 
confident, while the Yorkshire voices seemed more honest and reliable. The nort fs 
judges themselves perceived their own group as significantly more generous, goodnatu 
and kindhearted. Cheyne (1970), studying evaluations to Scottish and English voices, 


P S e - ore 
that both Scottish and English listeners rated male English speakers as posses M e 
leadership, intelligence, ambition and self-confidence. The Scottish listeners, like d 
northern judges, were als go 


© accent loyal, evaluating their own group as more generous, 


u : iness 
hearted, friendly, humorous and likeable, with the English judges also conceding friendlines 


to the Scottish voices, 


z n S 
Assuming that the loosely-termed ‘London’ and ‘English’ accents in the NE 


» etc.) and social attractiveness (sociability, sense of humour, atos: 


male voices, į stereotyped 
e voices, it would seem that speakers of R.P. may attract 


Personality assessment from two other regional accen egion? 
Somerset. In a recent study, Giles (1970) found geen om 

ive positions along an evaluative See high, 

intermediate and low positions . wey? South Welsh and Somerset represen attert oi 

it was hypothesized that a similar P elsh still 

able ne o mPetence personality traits, with perhaps South i 

e ratings over Somersetin the personal integrity and social 


th 
Ninety-six j n 
Wales ie coment were randomly selected according to a 2 x2 matrix of regio? "ears 
Gg e Des and age, affording group means of 12 ears 5 months an ales 

months e four subject groups Were matched for 4 2 males an diate 
each. The evaluative task at comprising È 


gm 

: ‘of 
polar traits (those used py verse? f 
trait presentation being 
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lable 1. Summary of significant differences from the analyses of variance 
A = ‘Standard’ rated Regionals rated 
Age differences Regional differences most favourably more favourably 
Mee kale? Generosity* Good looks* Seriousness* 

Inn SCH Good looks* Ambition* ‘Talkativeness* 
Self igence* Seriousness** Intelligence* Goodnaturedness* 
SEN Goodnaturedness* Self-confidence* Humorousness* 
€rmination®** Honesty* Determination* 

Imagination** Industriousness* 
Ambition* 
Intelligence** 


Kindheartedness* 
Industriousness* 


* P<oo1; ** P<0-05. 


thay arolds rated the ‘standard’ accent more favourably but the two regionals less favourably 
SE deen group. On 10 traits, the Somerset sample evaluated all three accents less 
ze y than the Welsh listeners. ee N 
S n Table 1, it can be seen that on six traits (five of which were competence scales) 
these e tated significantly more favourably than either regionals. Indeed, on all five of 
evaluat} Mpetence traits the pattern of relative accent prestige values was reflected in the 
iven ver trends. Moreover, on four traits concerning personal integrity and social attrac- 
e trait the regional accents were evaluated more favourably than the standard , yet only 
elsh ¢ of talkativeness reflected the hypothesized more favourable ratings for the South 
tl kees in relation to the Somerset voices. In contrast, as r egards Eob panied 
Se rset voices were most favourably perceived, and so a consistent patterning o relative 
traits oP estige values seems to be maintained only in the evaluation of the competence 


Personality. It would seem that in Britain personal integrity and social attractiveness 
orms of social prestige, but may perhaps be 


ereotyped, social qualities and temperaments 
On the other hand, with the traits of good 


Ino ies 'umorousness there was a tendency (significant in the latter) towards accent loyalty. 
a Partie Kees: judges would perceive voices representative of their own — community 
Tonia respects more favourably than the other regional accent presented. alate ty 
appear then that the more prestigious ‘standard accented voice in Bri 

findi; ed as commensurate with highly favourable personality traits of competence—a 
Standarg  Mingly independent of listeners’ regional membership. Nevertheless, e 
De regional accented speakers would seem to be stereotyped more favourably t en 
Seem t ers with respect to personal integrity and social attractiveness. However, 1t ei 

function t competence personality impressions of accented speakers are to a certain se ee a 
4 ayin; Telative accent prestige values and social maturity, with regional membership 


H important evaluative orientations across most personality traits. 


May Ot be A o j 
de ley so easily subjected to evaluative n 
ton the more diverse, yet nonetheless st 


Cterist; à 3 a 
looks ana tic of specific regional communities. 


Would j; l : ; ` 
tiong ante to thank Mr P. F. Powesland, Bristol University, for his excellent voice produc 


S ër 
Upervision of the project. 
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Test-Retest Results on the Conservatism Scale ec 
Completed under Conditions of Anonymity and Identificati 


By D. K. B. NIAS, G. D. WILSON 
Institute of Psychiatry, Universit ty of London 


anD JOAN M. WOODBRIDGE 
Bath College of Education 


S istency 
ve a very high (094) split-half internal a by oe 50 
8), in spite of the wide range of social attitudes covere 


H ‘ou 
group 2 the procedure was reversed; group ‘able 1 


group 4 to remain anonymo bilities were 
r each group on the two occasions of testing. Relial 


Table 1, Means, standard deviations and reliabilities for the four groups 


Mean (and S.D.) 


JiabilitY 
Group n Test Retest = 
-94 
S Named-Anonymous 28 m o8 
45°1* (12-2) 4z'4 (13°4) 0°82 
a, Naonymous-Named 25 422 (11-2) A3 (10°6) 0°84 
i Anonymous 15 39°3 (10:9) 38:3 (11:4) SE 
$ y: 14 448 (12-7) 4355 (140) -89 
Total ý 
82 431 (11-8) as (12'2) 


r PE pe 
The test-retest reliability for 4 forward 
O: 
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being Prepared to admit to more conservative attitudes when completing the scale anony- 
mously. In other words, conservative responses may be seen as less socially acceptable and 
So tend to receive endorsements only under conditions of anonymity. 

An °pportunity to test this hypothesis was provided in the present study. By combining 
the Scores for the Named condition from groups 1 and 3 we compared the mean with that 
obtained for the Anonymous condition from groups 2 and 4; the two means were the same 
at 43-1. Another comparison was made by combining the scores for groups 1 and 2 so as 
to form a ‘cross-over’ design; the mean under the Named condition was 43-2 and under 
the Anonymous condition 42-3. This difference is not significant (F=1-4; d.f.=1, 51), 
SCH it is relevant to note that its direction is consistent with Wilson & Patterson’s (1969) 
o_o of a positive association between ‘conservatism’ and social desirability’ based 
Dee SEN of the C scale and the L scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory. Any- 

> sie Present results indicate that there was little or no difference in social desirability 
gen E Conservative and liberal responses for the sample we studied, and so tend to support 
"ginal contention that preference for anonymity is a reflexion of conservatism. Finally, 
may be noted that our sample’s mean C score of 43°1 is higher than that reported for other 


St 7 n 1 
SA 8roups, and probably reflects the fact that our subjects were drawn from a single-sex 
ge. J 
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i i rnin 
Interference, Extraversion and Paired-Associate Lea g 


By RONALD N. BONE 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 


. . rts on both 

tly, McLaughlin & Eysenck (1967) found extraverts superior a apa that 

= difficult paired-associate tasks. These data were interprete y on the lists. 

"a e Sen higher cortical arousal which interferes with the ay e resistant tO 
This inference is supported by Jensen’s (1964) finding of introverts being 

response competition in a serial-learning task. 


ist (A-Br) WAS 
via natural language habits. The second a consisting 
e first list. When compared to a contro umably this 
ormance to be significantly inferior. We? 1964): i 
d backward (R-S) interference [Meor aa H woul 
e A-B, paradigm, it was predicted that in ssociates: 
on a list containing re-paired primary 4 


te! 
ae nrela 

: ing ur 
troverts and extraverts on a list containing 


equal number were Predicted for in 
words, 

The subjects Were int 
requirement. Two wee 


Personality Inventory (Eysenck, 1959). T 
and 20 in the extraverted direction were c 
were, in turn, randomly divided into tw 
control lists. Mean extraversion scores 
and 15:21 for control lists, 
it may be pointed out tha: 

The Paired-associate li 
ference and control lists 


ee art of a 
roductory Psychology students Participating as P taudsley 
ks prior to the ex: 


s 
These grouP 
ference © 


39 
this aes 
atment 
th inter 


3 ce | 
Were 40°37 and 14:28 for interferen 
While neuroticism y 


Om 
individual st 
Associative strength between mait the stimt 
members, -R pairs was kept to a minimum. Al 

words were of high frequency, 


t 

. tha 
1S 

thes ver: 

les 1-3 and lend strong support to the CR t-in 19) 
Taverts on tasks containing 


su ent 
the Performance of extraverts par 
both difficult and easy lists. Possibly the difference 


associate learning (Underwood et al., 1959)- 
284 


¢ 


Á 
` 
| 


A 
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Table 1. Mean trials to criterion and mean number of errors 


Trials to 

‘Treatments criterion Errors 
Extravert 

Interference 15°20 55°00 

Control 8-90 21°90 
Introvert 

Interference 18-20 77°90 

Control 8-40 20°50 


Table 2. Analysis of variance for the trials to criterion 


Source of variation D.F. M.S. F P 
Extraversion x 15°62 1°69 
List (B) I 648-02 69°08 <o‘oo1 
A x B interaction I 30°63 3°31 
Error 36 9'26 


Table 3. Analysis of variance for the number of errors 


Source of variation D.F. M.S. F P 
Extraversion (A) I 1152°62 4°72 <0°05 
List (B) e 20475°62 83-80 <o'oor 
A x B interaction I 147623 6:04. <o'05 
Error 36 244°34 


I g X a A ae 

n conclusion, itis suggested that verbal learning tasks are ideally suited for the investigation 

wd onality variables. However, anyone attempting to work in this area should pay 
cular attention to an excellent article by Goulet (1968) concerning methodology. 
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A Fully Automated Intellectual Test 


By HARRY BRIERLEY 


Professorial Unit of Psychological Medicine, 
General Hospital, Newcastle upon Tyne 


A number of writers, e.g. Miller (1968) and Peck & Gathercole (1968), have commente 
upon the use of automated testing techniques. Whilst methods such as those of Heron (1953 
and Zenkteler (1968) represent efforts to make personality inventories more palatable an 


f ` t was 

vis Dominoes (Vernon & Parry, 1949). Dhi ae to 

Matrices with a reliability of og and was 1° ninoes 

Matrices. On the basis of the original were in 

© All these items used the 3 x 3 domino tof eight 

the blank answer domino. A practice set ° 

These items wi 

were Ve on a 3 ft. x 2 ft. 6 in, display panel at a distance of 8 

switches were Pie responses on an answer panel of 14 micro-switches- S 

be pe 12, corresponding to the possible test item answers, Landen d 

wer ino; ini i ignify 
omino; the remaining switch was used to signify 4 ho was 


ment. Standard instructi re ad = ri 
a uctions were a ini r o the su j 4 ord 
i ministered by tape-recorder t J d eC! i 


eg emed the next item after an interval of 3 Ser: ni elector 
j; : n bank P : 
mechanism. This was Operated bh ks of latching’ relays scanned by 4 hid 


Y a Teletype five-wire punched tape reader, berg Je 9 


i s being very sim; : ith! 

sim S 2 es WI the 
increasing. À The first test was preceded Ke re d e but the item dimak sind by 
tape-recording. The retest was also p ght practice items fully exp 


: receded by these į : planation: 3 

j ite t ex] d 4 
A group of 40 subjects who were mostly member. ie but Keen Se 15 aP 160 
years of age, and above average int S of hospital staff, be jects | a 


performed part 1 of the AH4 test. 
week of the first test, 
Table 1 summarizes the reliability obtained 


fi x PREN mber- ink 
scores. A test-retest reliability between the a tating interms SF o 


two 24-item tests of 0-86 was obtaine™ 
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ee a reliability of 0-94, without correction for range restriction. This evidence suggests 
th € a satisfactory level of reliability for the tests, quite compatible with the reliability of 
€ original Domino Test itself. 


Table 1. Reliability coefficients for automated dominoes tests 


Test I Test II Total test 

Test-retest 

Test I — 086 0'97 

Test II = — 096 
Split-half 

Odd-even items 0'84 o'8o 0°89 

A : e A 
of ae o Parison with the results of AH4 part 1 is shown in Table 2. Again range correction 


wees test correlation with AH4 yields a value of 0-77 compared with a correlation 
DS Matrices with AH 4 part 1 of 0°66. 


Table 2, Relationships of automated dominoes scores with AH4 Part i 


Accuracy 
raa 
High Low Total score 
AH4 p Speed Continuance difficulty difficulty on both tests 
L 
Peed R —0'204 0'466 0604 0'435 0655 
Onti; —0'075 —o'146 +0°103 —0'037 
Mie " 0'652 0'248 +0'592 
igh diffi 
ic uhculty ENER 0829 
Ow difficulty Pe 


Oth, 
Vi e ` 
of hi r values examined are those derived by Furneaux (1960) relevant to the determination 


Critica] ifficulty scales. Individual speed constants (Krr values), continuance (measured as 
Mculty level D. and the accuracy of response on groups of items representing 

Cons nts igh difficulty were correlated with AH4 part 1 results as shown in Table 2. Speed 
Ut h, estimated from the two automated domino tests show moderate reliability (0°54) 
thouph STT low intercorrelations with the other values and in particular with AH4. Even 


tl S S : 
close] fe Subjects were of better than average intelligence, performance F a is Si 
defin it ated ite accuracy at higher difficulty and continuance than to speed as Furneaux 
d . sge 
iy in terms of reliability and 


Validi, Wd seem th “ttle if anything is lost 
ity ; at from these results little if anything S 
When Al ê test of the Dominoes kind as the result of total automation of the procedure 


a ert motiva f isolation a 
tion, even though the degree o. i i 
S Mhe test were found unpleasant by some subjects. However, total es 
an, Tom the psychologist has other problems It gives little opportunity tor obser A 
articularly important to the clinica 


Parse À i ` . aken into 

Consign Bist. Although practical considerations such as time saving wight be ke ractice. 
> ation, it is doubtful if testing of this nature will contribute greatly toc ee SE 

tactica er hand, far greater experimental control and more precise measur 

he € for research purposes. h 

` ; at ` 
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Social 
Pp. Oe bi By Leon Mann. Sydney: Wiley & Sons Australasia, 1970. 
tities te ofa series designed to make good a deficiency experienced by Australian 
Or use in Austr die lack of text and reference books written by Australians primarily 
reader might a alia’ (p. v). Having been alerted to this somewhat parochial aim, a British 
Would be di nticipate a book which had only limited relevance for him, But his expectation 

E e disconfirmed. 
a A b 
br beige his M.A. from Melbourne and his Ph.D. from Yale, and he has since 
this count rd. He has written a splendid introductory book which deserves wide adoption 
European Se and no doubt in other countries too. The illustrations are in fact mainly of a 
In Hertfordshi orth American background. (We learn, for instance, that the rector of Lilley 
in 1698 he y ire wrote a book in 1695 predicting that the world would end in 1697; and that 
had noticed ee a second book complaining that this had now happened but that no one 
b. 87) ee it is pleasant also to learn about the characteristics of Australian football 
their Ss and of subway passengers in Tokyo (‘where slippery coats are sold to travellers 
0 cram Ge ay through the sardine packed throng, and students are employed at peak hours 
gem, engers into trains’; p. 17). 

or has a psychological (rather than a sociological) approach to social psychology, 


and 
e 
treaty, Pages to combine a hard-headed lab ; ive with isti 
me: a hard-headed laboratory perspective with a more humanistic 


and of 
Sion. 


taug 


ce val 

i ae and he regularly qualifies or adds to the conc 

e Ze and precise, and the book is genera 

certain] rst-year teaching. Other cheap texts for first 
y none can match this one for completeness, 

PETER WARR 


d 
Lo? and Justice Within Walls: The Bristol Prison Experiment. B 


ondon: ` 
On: Tavistock Publications, 1970. Pp. 119- £1.49 


This 
Contains. olume is a contribution to the ‘Studies in Social Ecolo; 
alteration ; report and an evaluation, sponsored by the Home Office, 
dy ne ex in the regime of Bristol Local Prison. f 
Aring t perimental changes, known as the ‘Norwich System’, were introduced to Bristol 
A E Period 1958-60 and had previously been applied to other provincial prisons. 


© ma 
i l Pro e 
free as n features of the altered regime were: (1) an extension of the period in the day when 
(2) an attempt to foster more stable 


i SOciati j 
Di i icon among prisoners could take place; ‘ ` de? 
Or eut, ationships between prison officers and inmates, mainly by allocating responsibility 


ai d s r 
n aspects of inmate welfare to specific pairs of officers. ; ; 
f a theoretical framework that is 


Social-psychological, drawing on su Sykes and Goffman, and com- 
Su "om with his own systems perspective. The purpose is the construction of a series of 
t € predictions about the outcome of t iment, rather than the provision ofa 
a ; e z g 

the J° ed theoretically integrated explanation 0 
ae absen able effects forecast included a decrease in the gene: g 1 $ 

Se ice of inmate exploitation of the greater freedom by breaking regulations, and an 
Teen in the stability of officer-inmate relations (which would, however, require more 

d-after interviews with 30 pri 


m: 
anagement by the governor). 
and the record of reported disciplinary incidents 


y F. E. Emery. 


gy and Pathology’ series, and 
of an experimental 


he ma; 
Thees a Sources of data were before-an soners and 20 staff, 
o ge 2 
SACH 64 i by means of activity sampling, 2 record d i me 
eeks before and after the transitiona’ hich the changes were introduced, 
289 
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The empirical data substantiated the main predictions. Increased voluntary association 
was regarded by inmates as an amelioration of their living conditions and was used harmlessly 
for joint relaxation. Staff attitudes swung to a belief in its value, no doubt partly as a result of 
the decline of disciplinary incidents during association. Half of the dissenters on the staff 
side held reservations based on the increased duties rather than increased association per 5¢ 
Incidents involving physical or verbal aggression during the non-work periods showed a 
marked decline, though this did not carry over into work shifts. Despite an increase in the 
inmate population over the experimental Period, the indices used by Emery to measure 
staff-inmate tension remained stable. There were indications of the breaking of traditional 
stereotypes and the opinion of each group was raised in the eyes of the other. 

_ Despite the long delay between Project and publication, this research remains very relevant 
in a post-Mountbatten prison system. Emery’s conclusions highlight once again the basic 


When, 


i mi ill 
S CHE ison sy: E stil 

unable t confr t . k es is pessimistic. The priso. syste haps the 
0 confron: a 


greatest British pri stated many years ago by Sir Alec Paterson, DÉI of 


tes -Aipa d g Sa 
captivity’, it is impossible to train men for freedom in condition 


JE 
KENNETH LEVIN 


6. 
y Frank George. London: Allen & Unwin, 1970- Pp: 1 


enormous pity, because t 
lon is that it remains at h 


earni i a S 
of the same model as is interpreted as the Coe Propositional Calculus is an der, Io, A7 
discussing explanation it is a bitsiiach te ers culus of Classes’, (“What ?’) ee ord 
would have sufficed, Ina geen a © an expression by Carnap when 4 Jo 
gist comes under two headings in one th Of perceptual learning it is noted that one PS” weg i” 
another. Nothing of consequence seems om classification and under a single kes, 
Thorndike’s experiments with 0 OW from this observation. There are be 


H D D) H y1! 
psychologists are transformed into behaviourists by of classical conditioning. PE, stud” 


d EE ` 
as ‘one which is objective, or that is carried out in non-intr tive terms’ 
S ospectr j 


1 
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The important distincti 

o istinct g i i i i 
one between ea E a intelligence and computer simulation becomes 
4 en the two! There i lation’. We are then told that the author’s interests lie 
do we know when re is no mention of the central (unsolved) problem of simulation. How 
infer similarity of a computer Is simulating human behaviour? And by what licence ma y e 
1950) paper, « oe mechanisms > There is not even a reference to Turing’s de es 
e In fact, éi eg aset. Machinery and Intelligence’. a 
Ges which eren a of scientist. Itis pervaded by jargon and the liberal use of symbolic 
old-fashioned Cl 7 y necessary to sustain what little argument exists. There is, too 
Pat computers Go Ge aseene and positivism about it. I sense the tacit assumption 
a may increase ser: e are conceived to be ends in themselves, rather than mere devices 
e Way of talking EN ia ge, when we know exactly what to compare and what to measure. 
Stitutes for insigh ay ead the psychology student to believe that powerful techniques are 
e Sincerely ee, aS imagination in research. 
hin ag A R will help someone. With luck somebody may be inspired by its 
Sp begoen that p eresting problems to learn more about them. He may then 
“UPposed. Professo G they are more difficult and less cut and dried than he might have 
r George could write a book which explains simply and carefully just what 


1S at ke c 
Stal i d 
e. Itis badly needed. 
P. C. WASON 


SYmpt 
Mptoms , 
of Psychopathology: A Handbook. Edited by C. G. Costello. New York: 


iley 
Y, 1970. Pp. ix+679. £7.50. 


The fi 
Sets rst editi , 
on of Jaspers Psychopathology appeared over 50 years ago, and yet it still 


a sta 
Wr ndar: e eet 
ade Ee eis eg other books on the subject must be judged. When Jaspers first 
ven in 1959, i ad rather little to contribute to the study of abnormal psychic phenomena; 
, in the seventh edition, he could still write: “theoretically, psychology is as 
hologist, but in fact we find 


necessa 

papa Y for 

ee ger eg E as physiology for the pat 

(Tr Material of whi i ec This is due to the fact that psychopathologists are concerned 

See ation of Ho ch the normal counterpart has not yet been studied by the psychologist’. 

Barge opatholo ga, and Hamilton, 1962.) 

Daye lar "eech = a variety of meanings. But whatever the sha nin, 

and an Phenomena e a eA ofany work must surely be the careful description of morbid 

Of agg is is true eas nly if this is sound can the author move on toa worthwhile discussion ; 

Page ssment, or er he chooses to concentrate lanatory theories, on methods 
SES c nt, or on treatment. Jaspers’ book is still pre-eminent prec! ely because its opening 

ipti bid psychic phenomena 


de of meaning chosen bya 


mainly on exp 


logy has to meet. 
y view about the 
A work of nearly 700 pages, 
2500 entries, it 
t quite succeed. 


as be g 
ese €n written. 


ychopathology- 


el) 
Writte the contributi 
d ution of psychology to PS 
thor index running to over 


Tom: Ya te 
In Mises SE of 33 experts and with an au 
Nop, this is E reading. It comes very neat to providing it, but it does no ¢ 
ecause Jaspers is, unfortunately, still correct: despite all the advances in 
tain classes of abnormal psychic phenomena 


ychological experiments. 
laces where experiments 
man only by rather 


Wh: tt and 
> Are vba ih rmal psychology there are cer 
are n the ey luminated in any obvious way by the findings of ps 
loos scribed scholarly reviewer cannot remedy this and there are p 
= nalogy Which can be linked with psychopathological states in 

. Unfort 

dg Unately, there are some other places where the contributors fail to avoid the second 
d of supposedly relevant psycho- 


logi aul 
we n ll ya launch into a discussion of theories an p I 
‘ after only the most perfunctory account of the morbid phenomena which they 
table that their account of theories becomes 
than wholly realis- 


Ung; © explai 

tio disciplinea o When this happens it is inevi 

best Ortunat a the discussion of assessment and treatment appears less 

Kal contribut y, more contributors avoid these problems than fall foul of them. Among the 

Dh es ang È tors are those of Gwynne Jones on stuttering, Inglis on memory disorder, 
Obias, m 8er on sleep, Barclay Martin and Sroufe on anxiety, and Meyer and Crisp on 


e 
re are many others. 


omg Book Reviews 


d with 
j . Anyone concerne 

i k must, by any reasonable standards, be judged a success anne 
an ae which psychology canmaketo'the problems of psychopathology n a T, 
to interest him—and, despite its high price, will probably wish to see it on his 


MICHAEL GELDER 


P 2 25+ 
Fears and Phobias. By I. M. Marks. London: Heinemann, 1969. Pp. 302- £2 


rather differently, e sustaine 
is a psychiatrist, as are several of his Maud: have show? 
fraterni 


annot 
` S the 
on in experimental psychology matches completely f Neal 


dividual 
bation 


evidence of 


The range of psychological work to udents 


the need for an increased emphasis on 
and of psychiatrists. His book is an 


ok would have gained greatly by an integrative © 
future research needs and directi 


It is salutary to be reminded that only 3 per cent of Maudsley out-patients pres 
primary complaint of phobic di 


ics fi 
SE ] isorder, and over half of these are agoraphobics him at th 
desensitization is relatively ineff ri 


t ective. Very recent ks, described b 
1969 Dublin Conference on Behav; See rk bn Mades, 
flooding, may be much more effective fo 


ent with 4 


ra 
mp? 

» aspect? 
research in cognitive social psychology, 


to psychoanalytic contributions. Wë? pade! 
As well as controlled studies of desensitization, the Maudsley group, particu ZS Zap ei 

and Mathews, have studied the physiological Predictors and concomitants of t mscribe 

change, and this work is clearly and pertinently descri rou yis 


; bed. Phobic patients with c! a 
single symptoms acquire the conditioned eyeblink response more rapidly an 


penna a, 
KEE S 

geg 

z>. mA SS, = 


Book Reviews as 


1t more slow] i 
a ee es «1 ia ac nde N — sa multiple, a finding which is rather 
Proble ac GC € on of the aetiology of phobias. Another unresolved 
of imagery Gadis 2 Ri raised by Mathews at the Dublin Conference, that the sone anata 
catiipating verione = rae raising serious doubts about the interpretation of studies 
therapist, or al mi inations of relaxation, graded hierarchies, etc. Eventuall: 
öl d & enter, will require ex ol = 
the stimuli which oe at See? J ria conoi over the frequency and intensity 
straightforve Se the importance, both of the patient-therapist relationship, even in the 
a patient's esas oo of circumscribed phobias, and the necessity of ‘dealing with 
Psychotherapy pi T: Ges difficulties, where these exist. He states ‘desensitization and insight 
exclusive’. Pow nt us be complementary procedures in certain cases and are not mutuall: 
concept as the CH insight has no standing as an operational term and is as outdated ` 
tise Glas estaltist’s ‘ah-hah’ experience. Current research on attitude change 
at least ag gës "is lore text Psychotherapy and the Psychology of Behaviour Change) a 
Perceptions nore le to the manipulation of the therapy relationship and of the self- and other- 
esensitization A F patient, as are the animal studies of approach-avoidance learning to 
experimental SS ze aversion. The next ro years should see the systematic application of 
Psychology in oe psychology to therapy, and there is an urgent need to include this area of 
many of the e training, both of psychiatrists and of clinical psychologists. Unfortunately, 
though ge Seen disposed to climb uncritically on the ethology bandwaggon, relevant: 
uman iite f animal social behaviour is, to the consequent neglect of research findings on 
Marks hac rsonal behaviour. 
tion, and ie a most useful contribution to the growing literature on behaviour modifi- 
is book should be read by all concerned with the therapy of neurotic disorders 


Cai 
and 
re ` 
Search into their causes. 
M. P. FELDMAN 


4 Han 
di 
a L e of Contemporary Soviet Psychology. Edited by Michael Cole and 
§ Maltzman. New York: Basic Books. 1969, Pp. xviii +887. $25.00. 


To th . 
Co Zen Komme? reviewer, this handbook seems like Shakespeare’s star ‘whose worth 
Weight (con Ri his height be taken’. It is easy to ascertain the price of the book (high), 
iscuss ee erable) and its length (tremendous); it 1s rather more difficult to digest 
30 separate chapters, which are grouped into four sections: Developmental 


Ps 
Ycholo, 
Neryo, EI: Abnormal and Social Psychology, General Experimental Psychology, and Higher 
is that anyone concerned 


"vous Aces: 
With y iy What is quite obvious, even after a cursory glance, 
With USsian oun mentioned, and who wishes to gain some understanding of Russian work 
har, the Giet ing, would have little alternative but to get hold of this book and read it 
th dly be fin care and concentration. The editors have assembled a team which could 
= Proved; all are experts in their various fields, and many are familiar to us through 


itt 
the p aNslations or th 7 re? i 9 
rough personal contacts. In addition, and this is an important point, 


e contributed an invaluable 


38). O£ has R 3 3 
th Page ete cen edited with the utmost care. The editors hav 2 rat 
S uction which sets the scene and destroys many false preconceptions; in addition 

i te about theauthor, his standing, 


d e 
ap ` oea enanos; and anything else that might hel p eader to ere 
Othe, tice en they have added footnotes to draw attention to similarities or dissimilari- 
. etween Russian and Western studies, or drawing the attention of the reader to 
discussed. In these days, when editing 


Fee. Sm, 
othave e e eans putting your name on the ti 
Hien be printer, these points are worthy of 
& ‘On, g 
Se? sively io gegen of Soviet psychology whi 
Conq, tation Spee orientation. This is what the editors 
Wore toning ge Soviet psychology is that it employs, almost exc 
Which y; ethods, and that all phenomena are forced into a common t 
Views behaviour as the sum of atomistic, elementaristic reflexes. 


i 
Athe Us Psychology 
"S.R. was never like this, was never restricted to Pavlovian conditioning, 


and certainly 
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which 
book 
cal 


is not today. Pavlov’s theories are influential, but these—and the empi ea bass shpat 
they are based—are far more complex than suggested by the Giwer ze? little classi 
treatment. An examination of current Soviet research indicates that re WEN s always been 
conditioning is being conducted, much less than in the United States. ee ous activity”: 
done primarily by physiologists, those investigators concerned with “higher nerv hysiologists- 
But behavioural conditioning studies are on the decline even among these p a the brain 
Since they are trained as physiologists and their principal interest is the ien EI technique? 
and its relation to behaviour, they are employing modern electrophysiologica ate tech- 
for investigating brain activity. They are no longer restricted by the lack of met 
nology, as in Pavlov’s time, to behavioural studies which could provide only a 
gross basis for inferring brain activity.’ “on rather than 

The chapters have been translated very well indeed; again, this is the exception ra trocious 
the rule. Many people have been put off Russian work for life by reading some of thea slations 
translations that have been so common. Within the limits of the possible, these ve as any 
are readable, written in decent English, and psychologically meaningful in SR to be 
translation can achieve this difficult aim. Authors, editors and translators aliea anonly 
congratulated on what constitutes a tremendous achievement the difficulties eg? SCH has 
begin to be realized by someone who has had to edit a large cooperative book, and ¥ 
dealt with Russian material in the past. 

The reader will find, in spite of all the good features of the book here empha! 
going is pretty hard. The editors e 
general differences in st 
from Western work, an 
easy. Awordora concept might have 
psychologist, and it is not always possib] 
The fact that the cha 


sized, that the 
; there are 
; : 

h Russia? 
anslation 


€ to reconcile these meanings by asuita ore space 
pters are rather short does not help; if the authors had had eer jn too 
more clearly. Possibly the editors tried to pa d topics: 
ve omitted some of the more esoteric and app O orket 
ut some of the techniques pioneered by Russian i 


sue ` 


on 
omen! 
hen! was 


like at the moment, thi t be it. But the 
the task may be an impossible o , this must b 


: ‘ » this book certainly takes us part of the 
as the Russians say, ‘Better half a loaf than no bread!’ 


e 
ENCI 
p J. EYS 


69: 
Honest Sex. By Rustum and Del SI 


Pp. 209. £1.75. 
Aarb H e der 
This is not an easy book to review objectively, largely because it confronts the ES greatest 
ideas that provoke intensely personal responses, but therein lies perhaps, the book Ein bis 
, 


: M : jst 
merit. In an introductory warning and plea, the authors exhort the reader to per cai are 
reading with an open mind and as much good. he he 


found to be offensive or even preposterous. Re: te fro} 
book without reading most of it; a wise preca 
feel as outraged as they might have felt had th 

The authors, a married couple, are both scie 
and are active Christian laymen. Rustum R 
an experimental Christian group, in which to 
in this work. 


la Roy. London: Allen & Unw™ 


with 


-will as he can muster, even if t 
aders are requested also, not to OC. 
ution. Having read the whole ge ja 
EN merely dipped into random SE WE 
nce teachers at the State College, oo u Si 
oy helped to found the Sycamore "e ulat? 
ok place the exploration of the ideas 


Tee,  wp 
P "Ne E 
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A The message is spelt out clearly many times. In an age of increasing sexual affluence, 
mee society urgently needs new guidelines for its sexual morality. ‘In other words, 
zer = itional sources of morality and moral Judgement have failed, in this generation, to 
rop with responsible do’s or don’t ’s for the citizen of secular society. Current thinking 
by ad standards is a chaos or a kaleidoscope ora morass.’ Major responsibility is placed, 
bma oys, at the door of the Church for having neglected sex almost entirely. A strong case 
ree nted to support the view that there is no literal Biblical basis for society’s mores on 
1 questions as monogamy. Following from this, the authors set out to formulate a new 
pot oe sex ethic which is based on a number of explicitly stated views. Sex is seen as ‘a 
Apre uum in depth and intensity from the gentle tingle of pleasure in an appropriately 
ciative glance to the ecstasies of prolonged and diversified coitus’ and it is regarded as 
Deg Source of pleasure and a language for communicating the deepest love between man 
any oman. The emphasis on the depth of relationship is fundamental and it follows that 
we See level of sexual intimacy is justified only by the existence of appropriately deep 
that a aning relationships. Thus the depth of relationship appropriate for coitus 1s one 
E seele one that is customarily needed for marriage. ‘The recurring underlying 
unselfish is bound up with the somewhat idealistic concept of the supremacy of Agape— 
Th th love for the other. P i 
one light of these views, the currently prevailing moral attitudes towards a wide range of 
ate See: feelings and expressions are examined. Traditional monogamy and monogyny 
With at some length in what is perhaps the most controversial section of the book. 
to wt örs expound the view that ‘Men and women were not created to belong exclusively 
thar, other in a marriage contract. They belong only to God and to all of Man . Sex and 
that the g therefore, are not necessarily exclusively linked, and ‘once cite ar oni — 
Sion to Sien ideal of unselfish Agape, concern gie does SE ae Segoe, et 
discussed arriage, many obvious yet radical changes po pa eN e ai ës 
triage in the context of various patterns of sexual relations, 
T $ 
Soe appes on single women is particularly 
Omog 8. Other chapters deal with the questions © 
sexuality and ‘solo sex’. pe 
e new orevitably controversial book is not, nor was it intended to be, the definitive berg on 
i hristian sex morality. It is, however, sincere, provocative and penetrating, eeu 
3, > hors indicate that they owe much to, 


Sing ri 
ghte a S eer aut 
i a eee ae fairly deserves to have some of the 
y annotated bibliography. 


significant and is appropriately thought- 
f premarital sex, divorce, birth control, 


` mon, 

impact i others, Bishop J. A. T. Robinson and Honest ge A 
"sg | There is a usefu 

made by Honest to God ee 


Per, e 
G ts Tests and Reviews. Edited by O. K. Buros. Highland Park, N.J.: 


r 
eher Press, 1970. $35.00. ai 
Other t book is an invaluable addition to the many Mental Deeg 
0, res Which Buros has published since the early 1930s; it contains See e eon 
Might (Fos by experts of a vast number of personality tests, many of whic a enee a 
Which e forgiven for not knowing. Also given with each test 1s a bibliograp We E 

as been used; where I have been able to check these et san oni 
o en accurate and reasonably complete. (By saying = t's eer 
been fis rather esoteric journals published in India, Japan, Polan i hy mem ec 
Compj itted; this is inevitable and does not constitute a criticism of the i 


i alized.) The 
eviews mess i i ‘onal of us must have rea 
d Werer Geet e, criticisms and enable the reader 


tog S are us x A 
E ually very much to the point, contain a, 
is dif j veakness of a given test. _ 
It is dë le judgment ofthe strength a end without going into meem and 
iatric li ea 

c : i i d psychiatric library must avi 
PY, detail, It is obvious that every psychological and psy! ee 


à i i actually wor! y 
ala i ege ee as $ ee the critical comments of the reviewers 
nal and would encourage the 


Wo val ` 
ulq alues of the Buros series has always be 

"ducer Fi Sers into abandoning the Jess soundly based, fable outcome will in fact result is 
Of tests to mend their ways. Whether suc 

ys. 
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difficult to say; it is quite clear from the reviews that the majority of tests are still well below 
the level of competence in construction and validity which would mark them out as mediocre; 
far too many of even widely used tests are clearly bad and should be abandoned. This book 
is an important contribution to psychology; let us hope psychologists will make optimal use 
of it. 

H. J. EYSENCK 


Discussions on Child Development. Four volumes, Edited by J. M. Tanner and 
Barbel Inhelder. London: Tavistock Publications. Pp. 240, 271, 223, 186. £1.50 
per volume; paper, 60 p. 


These four volumes are a reissue of the proceedings of the WHO Study Group on the 
Psychobiological Development of the Child, originally published between 1956 and 1960. 
A wide range of disciplines, from Psychoanalysis through psychology and ethology to biology, 
psychiatry, electrophysiology and general systems theory was represented in the permanent 
members of the group and in their guest speakers. Particularly at this point in time, the value 


A ‘ > 
ting to note that the ‘softer’ a speaker’s background, the less dated his comments seem), 


? e pa 
` f © quotations from the chairman’s intro¢ 
tion to the first session give the tone of the whole enterprise: ‘We tried to bring the discussions 


j e ings 
he corridor outside the scientific meetings into the A 
courage the participants in our meetings to speak freely, DC. 


i / in 
tion, because how can they be sure it won’t evoke SN, 
` 


usiasm with which they ae 
mulating way of extending © 

: ne 
vying the participants their good fortu™”? 


count of their i ions. 
interactions. jär TAYLOR 


person and has read widely. nteresting case histories; he is clearly 4 
This second edition is 70 Pages longer than the first 
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In the preface the auth isi 
up an unwi or rather disingenuously states: ‘No attempt h e 
SE E 
or wider descriptio ` not been expande ; where new knowledge has been revealed, 
that this ; ms made possible, no hesitation has prevented ex ion.’ Se 
Sg Gei only textbook of psychosexual deai any ën EE ce? 
n It lacks s 8 BS i 
ignored aay perspective and scientific objectivity. Fundamental problems are eithe: 
nal arbiter. "The iti glossed over, and clinical anecdote is too readily accepted as the 
sexologists, e ba: SC is not historically evaluated—how should the work of the pionee: 
Di’ the sa kS Kra t-Ebing, Havelock Ellis, Hirschfeld, be seen today? There is nothi d 
the word « a ae differences between the sexes, concepts of masculinity-femininity ind 
Peking vs never appears at all. ` Tee 
such as perversi efinition and terminology are arbitrarily and superficially dealt with. Term: 
efined, apen inversion, aberration and paraphilia are loosely used and seldom Ge ke 
Contributions. e y with any regard to socio-cultural factors. In fact, modern ocala 
P. 77) to dnn Schofield on homosexuality, are ignored. Whilst some attempt is made 
tions where ki some terms, many others are left out; a comprehensive glossary with deriva- 
Surprising ra nown would be much more useful. That ‘onanism’ should still be used is 
and suchlike be pe of this kind and the fact that ‘voluntary treatment’, ‘certified’ patients 
at aime ii appear bears witness to inadequate revision. 
sects, iid iterary references are given is all to the good—it helps to leaven the clinical 
; Place for Ce the scope and makes more interesting reading—but these are so few. Is there 
eannette Fo inburne, T. E. Lawrence and to mentin only two first-rate scholarly surveys 
Sony 2 ster’s work on Sex Variant Women in Literature and Mario Praz on the Romantic 
date and has nothing on the recent 


The 

ch 

` Chapter on endocrinology is hopelessly out of 
crinology. 


Most interesti 

the at e important advances in neuro-endo' ! 

Kei that it ie uality should receive the most extensive coverage is understandable due to 

fener almost to ie ert and a great deal of research has been carried out. However, the 
i interest in alty ignores female homosexuality (and indeed throughout the book shows 

ig inguish the or experience of psychosexual problems in women). Nor does he carefully 
Do e paedophiliac. ‘That he has written a separate monograph on homosexuality 


Tele SC 
be eneral A as it is equally deficient. 
Sa D more Ig essment receives a separate section towards the e 

Os o Viona to have it earlier on) but so preoccupied is he wit! 
Of ¢ Mation a most important basis for this, viz. a comprehensiv 
the © clinical ental state, is barely mentioned. There isno adequate 

"apy, mea: psychologist or psychometrics in either the initial assessment, 
Sado EI i of change or in research. S r ` 
De asochis alia there is no mention of Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome. In discussing 
tha, SES the see the term compulsion is introduced but this really confuses the issue; he 
ex t Patients ntial point of the inner struggle and ove eas ell as the fact 
pee ting th with true compulsions do not enjoy th tunity is not taken of 
me chopathy. beer between sexual deviations 

Schism a; Flagellation does not receive the atte 
chi] t of Cen Suicide is very muddled. 

dren mal ke unsubstantiated statements the one on the 
e taken as an example (p. 187): ‘it can frighten ¢ 


Per 
be Manent effe 1 
Biven, ct upon their later life’. There 1s n° evidence for t 


nd of the book (it would have 
with psychodynamics that the 
e psychiatric history and 
discussion of the place 
as an aid to 


em. The oppor 
and personality 
ntion it deserves an 


effects of exhibitionism on 
hildren sexually and have a 
his. Other examples could 


and in logic. He seems unaware 
heir peer group and frequently 


Sari t! ; u 
imag’ have deg (what might be called the Lady Chatterley complex). This need not neces: 
very subtle psychodynamic meaning but may merely express a more genera 


Tey qua 
Clieg ¢ “CY Or rebellion against authority and the established order. Throughout the author 
i d explains practically every condition by invol- 


vi rt 
D 00 e 4 
Tee Ke gel on Freudian dynamics an 
H er, 
is og ` F 
A sometimes lead to neglect of the most common associated cause, 


h in substance 
faction out of t 


e.g. loss of sexual 
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å n cho- 
desire in a depressive illness or the fact that certain newer drugs can ~ E em 
analytical formulations are slavishly followed even when there is no evi ene semen wii 
or when they have been greatly modified by analysts themselves, e.g. (eas es trai active 
sexual hyperversion is ‘frequently to some extent homosexual, and thus : S Ss noted and he 
rather than a passive way’. The common association with hypomania is no author call be 
seems never to have heard of de Clérambault’s syndrome. But perhaps an S complaint— 
forgiven for missing the rareties, but what of jealousy—surely a very commot 
which is not mentioned at all ? h very poor: 

The chapters on prognosis (mainly on homosexuality) and treatment are wc faith in 
He constantly advocates private psychotherapy as the treatment of choice, has Frees is too 
short-term methods carried out at out-patient clinics or for the use of drugs. duces no 
much special pleading here and very little to back it up with; for instance, he pro ingly, he 
statistics or follow-up data on any series of patients treated by himself. Not surpris al 
has little to say on behaviour therapy and some of this is wrong; e.g. Wolpe was by no 
the first to develop progressive muscular relaxation. „out of date, 

The references are grouped together at the end of chapters—they are frequently i oorly 
arbitrarily presented (e.g. sometimes a paper is given a title, sometimes not) an ad are 
checked. The index is quite inadequate, some conditions are mentioned in the text ear at 
not indexed at all, e.g, bondage, Pygmalionism, whilst others such as arson do not app 
all. There should be a separate name index. cal revisi 

It is a great pity that a second edition was brought out without a very radical r 


f i ion on 
In its present form it cannot be recommended as a reliable source of informatio! 
psychosexual disorders, 


on. 
the 


p. E. KENYON 


on: 
Man and Woman: The Basis of Their Relationship. By K. H. Wrage. one 


Collins, 1969. Pp. 259. £3.50, 


manual of sex education, 

In spite of efforts at Scientific objectivi 
well in evidence. It is not alw; 
Act 1967, and very little ind 
most of the information prese » Accurate, simply stated and wheneve juate 
eeh illustrated. There is a glossary of technical terms, a short reading list and an ^ 
index, 


BE 
e nt ethic, 
ty and liberal sentiments the ‘Protest Abortion 


ays up to date or explicit enough, e.g. nothing on the 


p, g, KENYON 


Studies 


Psychosomatic Aspects of Gynecolog Harva" 
a 


: ical Disorders: Seven Psychoanalytic Case 
By A. O. Ludwig, B. J. Murawski and S. H. Sturgis. Massachusetts: 
i ity Press, 1969. Pp. + £2.40, 
University 999. Fp. 119. £2.40 anecht 3 


‘The authors of this monograph are respectively Psychiatrist, psychologist and gy! tress 
at the Harvard Medical School. They set out to study the influence of emotional SS psin€ 
personality structure in gynaecological disorders by intensive study of seven patie 
projective psychological tests, psychoanalysis and measurement of adrenal stero! 
(17-ketosteroids and 17-hydroxycorticosteroids), 
Patients were studied for periods varying fri 
from 186 to 950 hours of psychoanalysis, 
24-hour specimens of urine collected as far a 
investigation three patients had full-term p 


ist 


rerio” 


hing 
n 

om 3 to 7 years and they completed ` we i 

A total of 1563 biochemical tests Re rat ofti 

S possible twice weekly. During the ep he TA 

regnancies. Projective tests used Wer 


exe 


> $e Km 
a A 
ee Ges: 

T'SI" "EE, eremm, 
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and . ` 
Ee h the aim of testing both before and after treatment. No normal controls 
The bulk of Ce Cer? be found willing to supply the necessary urine samples. 
Bësse, geg ook consists of extended case reports. Case 1 was 24 and suffered from 
clear what Gren géie the latter got worse during the period of study but it is not made 
thoea but Ge therapy was also given. Case 2, aged 32, had a 14-year history of amenor- 
menstrual LE sequently shown to have polycystic ovaries. Case 3 was 37 with severe pre- 
culties with ee iron-deficiency anaemia, and chronic mastitis. She also had 
ises Piso in eine see relationships, especially with her husband and children. 
epression enger? anc had hysterical and obsessional personality traits as well as suffering from 
iscomfort. € rigidity. Case 6 was 26 and had two main complaints, loss of libido and vaginal 
YPeractive a 7 Was 25 and diagnosed puerperal psychosis ; at times she was deluded, 
Necessary, » euphoric and unmanageable. Treatment with drugs (chlorpromazine) was 
he 
istinctive mat Sper se are discussed in a final summarizing section. Each patient had a 
Excretion rate: ern of steroid excretion and some relationship was established between high 
D general s and stress, particularly separation or threat of separation from the analyst. 
, Steroid excretion levelled off in the later phases of the analysis. 


PPendi P e 
details oe I consists of notes on the psychological test results, and Appendix 2 further 
in g orschach responses, but not the complete protocols. Test data were incomplete 

nfidentiality, and two others did not 


evera] į 

1 . 

Ave post aratge e.g. none in Case 3 to preserve CH 
; reatment testing. There are few references and no index. 


sy, A 5 = 
More Soon easy to criticize this type of study, but very difficult in practice to overcome the 
the Main ot shortcomings. The methodological problems are formidable, and perhaps 
drawn Sin sighed this study lies in the highlighting of these rather than in the deductions 

F. E. KENYON 


Adol, 
I "es P sychiatry. Edited by S. J. Shamsie. Quebec: Schering Corporation, 


969 


his gli 

Prese SH volume is the outcome of a conference in Montreal at w. 
ai lescent Papers about various aspects of adolescence as @ perio 

l Breed Ei o presented particular clinica 
Cipally the many psychiatrists had avoid 
trig scent Bvt intent upon creating 3 
Wor, ave one Sou? P oreren from he SE ierg 
Daa o have others. poor o m aae lad e merit if people from the ‘paramedical’ 
ze ine $ themselves presented papers on their traditional areas of concern, perhaps to the 
a by p -those who thought that such people could be trained to handle adolescents. An 
De e me admission it seems that psychiatrists need the special training at eent 

trea, mént olescents, for bringing them into treatment, and for encouraging 


hich several psychiatrists 
d of growth and about 

The contributors were 
Prin, and, for this reason, 


psychologists, 


blems presented by 


Ado] Beneral, thi f the pro 
esc, » this book gives a good, clear statement of many of H P e is 
e Writing H and some Sea ne more compelling with their maera aban 
ayi an ot i i omment that ‘it 1s har o conceive © 
n wh; hers. I am still reflecting 0" the c at jour without hia violating 
do not have the 


80, 

CR ich an emoti i l t can show 

tanp, Unie} otionally disturbed adolescen i e 
Be ipal, provinci y?—and I wonder why adolescent c 
carapice which to express their conflicts. I was 


disa Neurotic dj 
oi c disorder: oms through ` 
di eeng a not to find nee Se addiction in the book because ofits aaun ert 
spe of th in North America, and the one paragraph on the geet RE are mg ali 
also e Senge could well have been eer, SE Se sët Sien 
a ce—a dr _ Pupil and studen e 
D S Kä cen meter. Finally = concluding squabble between those ise 
somo Psychiatry and th hi A zt would suggest that the administrators mg! 
ESCH ce so long as adolescent patients are 
F ‘not proven’. 


Not o i 
De choice to both sides to follow their prefer 


wa: rchi yas 
ed in the process—the case for a sub-speciality of psychiatry ? 


A, J. W. TAYLOR 
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Drugs from A to Z: A Dictionary. By Richard R. Lingeman. London: Allen Lane 
The Penguin Press, 1970. Pp. 263. £2.50. 


Public ignorance and the blanket condemnation of illicit drug use persist. perhaps 2 
stereotype of the wild-eyed ‘fiend’ has been replaced by that of the sullen, unkempt, Ven cad 
youth, but in Britain, at any rate, the hysterical reception, even among Se ok 
presumably responsible public figures, of the Wootton Committee’s Report on mart al 
use testifies to the apparently inexhaustible reserves of moral indignation among those at. 
strata with the power and influence to make their morality effectively everybody’s Guar S 

Given such an agitated climate of opinion, a dictionary on drugs is perhaps an eg? 
sedative. Lingeman’s volume is concerned dt 
substitutes and antagonists; it is a true diction; 
synonyms and, in many cases, 
definitions. The latter are rela 
nine pages, ‘heroin’ eight. It 
‘meserole’ to one Mezz Mezz: 
substances is wide (although o 
information on modes and conse 


es 
made for the English edition (including British brand Ken 
icity of some entries is exacerbated by their inconsequen r that 
at Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, Ill., for marihuana pi the 
b in 1946, casts a dimmer light on the user’s world tha arily 
author’s preface suggests. The inclusion of standard dosages in a book intended prim 


: > : er- 
for a lay audience is questionable and the compiler’s disclaimer concerning medically ges 
vised drug taking, while no doubt sincere, remains a little lame. Although a serious inte! aid 
can be discerned i i ` Bri 


2 Ge inion in 
> effort, its potential influence on opinion i e 
` som! 
bie Ze e of various entries and quotations, which to 
TIONS Judges wi nt and to others unacceptably flippant. 


KEN LEVINE 


CHANGE-OVER TO SI UNITS 


Epton nd, ampere, Kelvin and candela. Further information ene? 
? eet e ge Suggestions to Authors pamphlet e: eng 

ain: i s 
Cambridge University Press, PR aa (UISA, wad 
Authors who refer 


SI Units except where it y 


1 metre (m) = 39.37 inches 

I metre (m) = 3.28 feet 
0.0254M = 1 inch 
0.3048m = 1 foot 
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The Effects of Subject-Generated and Normative Constructs 
Upon the Formation of Impressions 


By JESSE G. DELIA 
University of Illinois 


ANDREW H. GONYEA 
Clark University 


anD WALTER H. CROCKETT 


University of Kansas 


ividual ndividuality Corollary by assessing the role 
ons personal constructs in the formation of impressions. All subjects formed 
rom six traits, three positive and three negative, attributed to an unknown 

ined. Three other 


n. e 
All of the traits presented to one group were normatively determin 
d by the subjects themselves in descrip- 


PS recej 
e eer e 
ived six traits partly or entirely generate he ` 
tive, own-negative and 


tion 
Sof 
oth o 
all own er persons. These groups were characterized as own-pos! wn-ne 
fferentiated impressions 1n the con- 


itions in As hypothesized, subjects produced more di 
Other m, Which they received as stimuli the self-generated traits. Evaluations of the unknown 
Addition eo in the direction of the evaluative component of the self-generated traits. In 
Condition the most highly organized impressions were produced in the normative and all-own 
an ns. These results were interpreted as supporting both the Individuality Corollary 


eona 
nfli ‘i S ee 
ct model of impression organization. 


This 
Stu n 
of SEN examined the validity of G. Kelly’s I 


mpre 
Pergo 
Brou 


y appropriate for analysing the 
ssion of another’s personality. 
structs by which he construes, 
Per, 5 Je. In Kelly’s system, an individual’s 
Sonal ¢ i SA ` b 
g i i to be employed in interpreting his 


969; Bieri et al., 1966; Crockett, 1965): Sti 
hip between the specifi 


howe 
akes of the information that is available 


Ver Š 
bisa, have not examined the relations 


Jeet? 
to p; 8 Construct h 
Im, system and the use he mak a 
"hat about the other person. In his Individuality Corollary, Kelly emphast 
e in its content and 


ts that is uniqu 
hich a perceiver utilizes information 


ach indiy; 
Org, -CA individual develops a set of construc 
respondence between the 


and 
de implies that the extent to W 
"ature of Hes else should vary with the degree of i Sg 

< infor: i ceiver’s own constru . 
Specific se eg i made of the Individuality Corollary in the 
Study grew out of an interpretation by Crockett et al. (1979). These authors 
€d subjects with information that included bivalent, potentially contradictory 
“S of another person. For some subjects the information was presented as 
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e 
Preg ben 
Present 
Taliti 


Ig 
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abstract traits; for others it was presented in descriptions of conerete ehr? 
which represented the identical qualities. Subjects who received the en Se 
information, compared to those who received concrete behaviours, (a) forme ge 
extensive impressions and (b) more often represented and reconciled ek? 
impressions the contradictions in the information. It was concluded that su ee 
in the abstract group most often ordered the qualities directly to constructs CH a 
own systems; in their impressions these subjects then had to deal directly wit Ké 
contradictions and, if possible, to reconcile them. By contrast, subjects in ex 
concrete group could deal with the contradictions at a different level, i.e. by in ae 
preting the concrete behaviours so as to minimize the conflict among the constru 


A : : : not as 
that were involved. With less conflict among constructs, subjects were oe 
strongly impelled to produce extensive 


ae 3 : ac 
» complexly organized impressions to 
for the contradictions. 


the subject’s own constructs, 


Subjects METHOD 


Experimental procedure 


The experimental i i sia - ed an 
Paradigm was identica ze ` receive 
mental co: : cal in all conditions. Subjects 


ives 
ads negat! 
on consisting of a set ofsi itive and three Je 
about a young man named H Six statements, three positi t peoP 


, Bach 


H D e: 
a Presented as follows: ‘Conforming: Het the state” 
g with the expectati H ading ove ib 
ments, subjects were to imagi Pectations of others,’ After re S 


os 
ine that a close friend desi ow as much as P then 
about John. Subjects wrote an impression expressing or teh tell their friend, nd 
evaluated John on an II-point scale, end-anchored by the pth ‘very unfavoura’ vais’ 
MN 3 . 
very favourably’, Subsequently, subjects completed a brief post-impression quest! 

Experimental conditions 

The study employed four experimental conditions as follows. id Alff: 

Normative-only. All subjects received the same six traits: confident, conforming, : eric! 
Sarcastic, polite, and nosy. Though evaluatively bivalent, these six traits are ese! juati? 
independent according to Peabody’s (1967) factor analysis of trait dimensions. The ev (968) 
of the six traits taken together provi 


likeability ratings of 555 trait names. 
All-own. In an earlier session, subj 


en’. 
S ects had described the kinds of men and Ne 
own age they would like and dislike, 


Se eae e: 
and indicated which of the qualities in each 
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Ke eg aporton: The stimulus material in the all-own condition consisted of three 
using, if cowie negative qualities chosen individually from each subject’s own descriptions, 
y a brief elab e, only qualities he had labelled ‘most important’. Each quality was followed 
eege: oration, so that the form of the material corresponded exactly to that of the 
x only condition. 
Seng Saree Bee of the subject's own positive constructs, as determined above, were 
tienen: with the negative traits from the normative-only condition. p 
with the Kaes ee of the subject s own negative constructs were placed in alternation 
e traits from the normative condition. 


De 
pendent measures 


Thi i 

ae hes dependent variables were used in the study. The degree of differentiation 

John, This “si was defined as the total number of traits in the subject's description of 

impressions toe was further divided into traits of positive and negative valence. Secondly, 

Scheme desert scored for level of organization by an extension of the developmental scoring 

at one of y l ed by Kaplan & Crockett (1968). In this system,* impressions are scored 
5 levels depending upon the extent to which the contradiction is represented and 


teconci] 
e : Š 4 S 2 
Scale d. The third dependent variable was the subject’s evaluation of John on an 11-point 


ech of the data analysis 
discarded d Subjects, only 44 completed both experimental tasks. 
SDatate Provide 10 subjects per cell. 

analysis of analyses of variance were conducted on t t 
Tepeated the degree of differentiation of the impressions, a 4 X 2 analysis was used, with 
Snly, ow, measures on the second factor. The two factors were type of information (normative- 
Scoring fk meer own-negative, all-own) and within-valence differentiation (obtained by 
on the le E positive and negative constructs separately). One-way analyses were computed 
to the s Se of organization and evaluation scores. Since the all-own condition was irrelevant 
Scores, Pecific hypothesis being investigated, it was excluded from the analysis of evaluation 


Four of these were randomly 


he three dependent measures. For 


A RESULTS 
S Table e Bitsch 
the sub; I shows, more differentiated impressions resulted from traits based on 
ject’s own constructs. The analysis of variance of differentiation scores 


Ta ‘ ; 
able x, ation of impressions 


Mean differentiation, evaluation and level of organs 
in experimental groups 
Experimental group 


De Normative- 
tie variable only Own-positive Own-negative All-own 
ive g; l 
Em differentiation 2:8 53 3'0 Gr 
T e differentiation Ae 32 58 52 
Level ferentiation 76 93 3-8 mê 
Eval G Organization 105 78 8-8 Hei 
uation ch x6 f 
55 
Tey 
sal H . = a 
dr _ Sd two significant effects: the main effect for type of information (F =3°983 


e of information and valence 


of the 32 36; P < 0-025) and the interaction between typ 
Examination of the means for 


thi © Construct — aero = 6: P < 001). 
: ee =o tive condition produced more 


interact: E 
.__“Tction shows that subjects in the own-Pos 


d i D 
Plicatea copies of this manual are available from W. H. Crockett. 
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positive constructs than did those in the normative and own-negative mea? 
Similarly, subjects in the own-negative condition produced more negative construc 
than did those in the normative and own-positive conditions. In the all-own 
condition, positive differentiation approximated that in the own-positive condition, 
and negative differentiation approximated that in the own-negative condition. 
Clearly, then, the main effect for type of information was carried by the within- 
valence differentiation from the subject’s own constructs. When the aie 
received three normative traits of one valence, they produced an average of Ja 
constructs of that valence in their impressions. In contrast, when the three stimu A 
traits expressed subjects’ previously elicited constructs, they produced an averag 
of 5-58 constructs of that valence in their impressions. S 
The prediction that the stimulus person would be evaluated in the directio an 
the valence of the subject’s own constructs was also supported. The overall << 
of variance on evaluation scores was significant at the oos level (F = 3°39; d.f. e i 
27), and the comparison of the ow ignifican 
uation 


3 ‘nificant 
group and that in the own-positive group was nearly signifi 


n of 


n-positive and own-negative groups was $ l 
(t = 2:67; d.f. = 18; P< 0'02, two-tailed). The difference between the eva 
in the normative 


(t= 1-78; d.f. 
evaluation of the own-negative 


n and normative conditions were organ 


n the own-positive a wn-negative con 
p and o 8 ditions the 


ditions: 


with someone like him. 
impression questionnaire are: ( 
not significantly, more inconsistent in the normative and all-own conditi 
(2) when asked which traits were most important to their impression of John, 
selected their own constructs at a frequency double that a the normative 


er results of interest from responses tO t 


i t 
1) the stimulus person was seen as somewha ns, an 
O H 


subj ect? 
ones: 


DISCUSSION 

. . H inv? 
results indicate that the basic processes i 
Cont" 


rpreting it within an existing system. Ar at be 
construable directly within dimensio ce t0 


D D 
ed directly on his own personal ea ase 
ince information based on one’s own © e e 
DND t i S 
elated qualities, usually similar in eet wë 


elicited constructs, the evaluation of the stimulus person moves towar 


of the own constructs. 
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The re e gu 
ana ated nee a organization, reflecting higher organization in the all-own 
about another wes itions, suggests that potential contradiction in the information 
Standing of ths = may force the perceiver to a more complex level of under- 
qualities See = wé number of previous studies using normatively selected 
1966; Crockett k = ett, 1965; Rosenkrantz & Crockett, 1965; Meltzer et al., 
organizing aed = 1970) have also suggested that one motivating force for 
in a unified im Hons 1s the need to subsume both positive and negative qualities 
organization bn arene The present result suggests further that the level of 
information os: is related to the degree of contradictoriness in the stimulus 
own Eggs en information of only one valence was presented in the subjects’ 
the impressio » many more qualities of that valence were inferred, thus dominating 
Provide a E SO" the contradiction, and removing any great need to 
conditions e as explanation of the ambivalence. In the all-own and normative 
Weight A ger he other hand, the traits of opposite valence were nearly equal in 

e eng ct tee were not easily minimized by bolstering one side of 
of the other 3 ence, the achievement of a balanced, harmonious understanding 
terpretatio pemon required a complexly organized impression. A test of this 
Stimulus io, will require research in which the degree of contradiction in the 

ormation is independently measured and systematically varied. 


tute of Mental Health, research 


This re ee 
d be addressed to Jesse G. Delia, 


rel R 

Drang number S Gs supported in part by the National Insti 
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The Attribution of Behavioural Connotations to Shaded 
and White Figures by Caucasian Children 


By GEOFFREY BROWN 


University of Lancaster 


AND SUSAN P. JOHNSON 


Danum Grammar School 


Pe ega 
Children between the ages of 3 and 11 years were asked to ascribe positive E Se 
behavioural characteristics to Pictures of white and shaded figures. Whilst t d ages 0 
children, 3 and 4 years, tended to do this in a random fashion, children between t 


group 


, ‘white’ 
There is much anecdotal material Suggesting that the words ‘black’ and in S to 
carry specific evaluative connotations, Isaacs (1963) noted that the use of ne 


: š i a sades 
symbolize evil and wickedness and white to symbolize goodness and purity pery 
our culture, 


ive 
oa 
tested the hypothesis that the o". 


linked by colour (e.g. white, white per: ee ae 
in connotative meaning than triads not So linked. A further study ee ag 
Carter, 1967) indicates that this phenomenon is not restricted to the Amer 
culture. 
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Attributi Ti 7 On Sh V ures (e) 
ution of Behavioural Connotations to haded and White Fig 7 
3 


William 
s (1969) related hi i 
Ze ed his previous work to measure i i i 
Sé = attitude-scaling techniques Positive pasa bi ssi oe 
e z ions were found b 
ewen S S etween 
towards ie Tiam, s ‘black’ and ‘brown’ and all attitude measures 
enninger & Willi 
of Spies a br e attempted to determine the age at which the concept: 
a E ihc Ver EE? 
calanchi an ack’ as ‘bad’ were formed. They r 
e ren were learni h i ips i in sade ied 
slightly j ning these relationships in their 
in: pre-school 3 
eme of the development of racial awareness. SEH 
modified fox we? _ were presented by Williams & Roberson (1967). Usin 
that racial gege the material devised by Renninger & Williams, they fon siete 
that Remar is preceded the learning of colour meanings. This would sugge j 
it lcd exuding ai? factors reinforce the development of racial prejudice EE 
names may siy been postulated that ‘the designation of racial groups bF ae 
Which the Zeg Ve child with a general evaluative frame of reference within 
Saya e specific learni judi ily i 
Williams, eg e rning of prejudice may be easily incorporated’ (Renninger 
PS E 3). 
made by ge reverse the customary con 
1 — Edw i iti 
Although ‘non & Edwards (1969), using operant conditioning techniques. 
Provides e rey ersal was achieved the connotations were weakened. The study 
since childre ence in support of a link between colour concepts and racial attitudes. 
ow n whose black-white concept attitude had been weakened showed R 
Caucasians positively. 
f children’s racial attitudes 


notations of ‘black’ and ‘white’ was 


Wit! 
Sut linki 
Erades Wie these to colour connotation. 
sign e : 8 e 
gned more undesirable attitudes to Negroes and showed a strong prefer- 


Ence f 
or the; 
Steven, heir own Caucasian group. 
; son & K e 
With & Stewart (1958) conducted a developmental study of racial awareness 
hat after the age of 3 years, at which 


chi 
oe eng 3 to 7 years. They reported t 
ination e at random, there was a marke 
Increase oo amongst Caucasian chil 
3 Epress es n-race rejection by Negroes. 
quent} ` ‘Study tests the hypothesis that, with 
y attribute positive behavioural characteristics to non- 


Egati 
ive ¢ Sc 
haracteristics to shaded figures. 


r 
Sr 
d improvement in powers of dis- 


dren. This was accompanied by 


increasing age, children more 
shaded figures and 


METHOD 
ildren drawn from 37 
ple was made 


from 3°0 years t 
hildren, as there is ample evi 


n (Clark & Clark, 19473 


I 
he 
of s 
I Negroe dence that responses 
Westi, 8 Are likel ; Aue 
i y to display own-race rejection Radke et al., 1950). 


casian children in the 


acknowledged. 
d subject facing 


b 
Pre-school at and the second and t 
A ay ee EE was obtained by 
Ibje, 3 eo The limitations of such 
ere tested individually, exP' 


sampling are 
each other across a 


erimenter an 
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5 ords 
ll table or desk. Every effort was made to encourage the subject, though the w i 
smal ee ; 
aes amd Seng aimee en on one of which were gen Lier? EC 
“Pee appara identical outlines of two girls. On eac d GC 
SC ae ee he hey shaded to a dark grey with soft pencil. The hair V 
es ha H 
ae black on all figures. i p lowiiesnrement Tiera pi iE 
rd was presented to the subject with the following s ; “ai To pute to the 
Des ig am going to tell you some stories about them and I want you 
z hink is about.’ bject 
E were then read to the subject. After each ore erate e 
indi we one of the figures on the card. (1) ‘One of the boys has broken A eier d tai 
See Which boy do you think threw the stone?’ (2) ‘One of the boys alw ays ry naughty 
en Me Which do you think is the smart tidy boy ?’ (3) ‘One of the boys 1s a he of the 
SE uched the other boy over. Which do you think is the naughty boy? à w. ood boy?’ 
eg very good and goes to the shop for his Mummy. Which do you fig oo Ge going to 
The second card was then presented with the following statement: ‘I Ce and I want 
show you a picture of two girls. I am going to tell you some stories about 
you to point to the one you think the story is about.’ ; tees Oped thé girls 
A similar procedure was then followed with the following statements 2 ‘One of the girls 
is a bully and hit the other one. Which do you think is the bad girl? (2) E wail hard? 
works very hard at school and the teacher likes her. Which do you Ve degt? Which. 
(3) ‘One of the girls spilled red ink on the floor and said that someone else ha ahes (0 get 
do you think did this?’ (4) ‘One of the girls is very well-behaved. She never P 
on the bus but waits her turn. Which do you think is well-behaved ?’ cathe 
In both cases the first and third statements related to some form of negative svá 
and the second and fourth statements to some positive form of behaviour. The 
adjectives used are similar to those used by Radke et a 


l. (1950). ; vue Ss 
The responses were scored to show the total number of positive and negati 
attributed to each figure, 


jpaviour 
Juative 


tements 


RESULTS 


ded: (1) the number of choices of the a? 
was read ; (2) the number of choices of pesi non- 
was read; (3) the number of choices of eg of the 
tement was read; (4) the number of choices 
tement was read. 


on-shaded/positive and shaded/ negative | 


aded 
The following scores were recor 

figure when a positive statement 
figure when a positive statement 
shaded figure when a negative sta 
shaded figure when a negative sta 


The attribution of the specific n 


For each of the eight age- 
non-shaded figure was chose. 


and negative statements, assessed by chi-square, 

Table 1 shows that, with age, there was an inc 
positive statements to the non-shaded figures and ne 
figures. It can be seen that the attribution of posi 


. e 
attribut 


he shade 
nts t° 


reasing tendency tO 
gative statements to t E 
tive and negative state 


Attributi 1 
= ution of Behavioural Connotations to Shaded and White Figur 
able 1. Perc iti eae 
geg of positive statements attributed to non-shaded figures and j 
statements attributed to shaded figures in each age-group a 


Positive statemen Negative statements Chi-square 
e statements Neg: O 


Ae to non-shaded figures t i 
' geg Sp o we figures a 
eo ‘ion P 
een sras Eg = 
EN? E Cas S ns 
6-611 59°88 58°72 10°86 oo 
E rig 58°32 12°82 Set 
8-8-11 73°47 72°45 Sorte GE 
9-911 anes EN a Pr 
Ster: 74°95 70°67 ts oot 
2:36 65°34 26°82 o-001 


Possi 
ible sex di nega 
differences within age-groups were also tested by chi-square; see Table 2 


Prejudi : 
ce choices. This appears to be the result o 
boys displayed a sudden rise in scores, 


until the age of 8 years. 


fter t 

jine age of 8 years there would appear to 

1) re values decreasing from 98-02 at 8 years to 2 
partly due to the con 


bail decrease in scores may be 
Xplaj nt pupils in the schools from which these subjects were taken. This is 
ie below. 
Per pce separated into those wi 
More. Ther ess, and those with immigra 
e were no schools with concentri 


f the 
cent, two play groups one had no immigran 


th immigrant pupil concentrations of 
trations of 22 per cent 


2 and 22 per cent. 
er had 15 per 


nt pupil concen 
ations between 1 
t children and the oth 


able 
2 
` Analysis of positive statements attributed to shaded and non-shaded figures 
by sex 


Chi-square 
(with Yates’ correction): o 
positive statements V- sex 


Age-group 
peace ae n.s 
pando SCH n.s. 
5-5-11 0'02 SE 
6-611 E eet 
7-711 12°66 Se? 
8-8-11 oe n.s- 
Ke RAi Ss n.s. 
T 


I0—IO'II 
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ge š e : i igh 
Table 3. Percentage of ‘positive to non-shaded’ responses in establishments with high 
and low immigrant concentrations 


Immigrant concentration Chi-square 
~ (with Yates’ 

Age-group Low High correction) P 
EES Soo 51-9 0-002 n:s. 
4-411 53°0 48-0 0-16 ns. 
6-6-11 66-4 46-9 4:76 oos 
ECK HK 708 0°56 Zë 
1O-10'1T 68-9 500 5:06 SES 


Table 3 shows the per centage of positive statements attributed to the non-shaded 
figure in these types of schools, and Table 4 the percentage of negative statements 
attributed to the shaded figure. . d 

In the primary school age-range there were only three age-groups which e 
subjects from high immigrant concentration schools. ‘Tables 3 and 4 indicate t d 
in these age-groups there were substantial differencesin the ways subjects responde d 
Subjects in schools with high concentrations of immigrants scored in less prejudice e 
ways. These differences were significant for the 6-6-11 years and 10-10"! gue 
groups (P<o-os), 
i The apparent decrease in Prejudice in the 9-9-1 years and 10-10-11 years SS 
1s partly attributable to the relatively large Proportion of high immigrant schools oi 
these samples. The differential effect of immigrant populations on the results BE 
been discussed above. When the high immigrant schools sample is removed, t 


rir $ Nee “I years 
S No significant decrease in prejudice in the 9-9 
decrease in the ro- 


mig ae se in 
Ge it this difference was not significant. The similar incre? the 
attri ution of negative statements to the non-shaded figure by 3-year-olds wm 

high immigrant play group was not significant. 


Immigrant concentration 


Chi-square 
Age- (with Yates’ 
oe Low High correction) P 
3-311 64°3 n.s 
40° s 
LS 3 52°0 Ki SS n.s- 
g 63:3 45°8 3196 0'05 
Ke 75°0 65-3 128 ae 
IO-IO'II 708 53°6 F28 0'05 


DISCUSSION 
This study gives results of children’s reaction 


and ‘grey’ (shaded) skins. Therefore any Con 


ed) 
e -shad : 

s to figures with ‘white’ a clai” 
clusions which are drawn ca? 
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more than an awareness of these contingencies, but on the basis of the Williams & 
Edwards study (1969) one might tentatively infer a link between the findings 
presented here and children’s racial attitudes. 

At the ages of 3 and 4 years children tended to select in a random fashion, but 
from the age of 5 onwards the attribution of statements to figures was increasingly 
Predictable. Radke et al. (1950) also found very high levels of prejudice among 
Caucasian children with a very similar test. 

After correction for the presence of children from high immigrant concentration 
Schools there was still a small but significant decrease in prejudice in the 10-year-olds. 
No explanation is offered for this, but it should be noted that Horowitz & Horowitz 
(1938) and Radke et al. both commented upon similar decreases in prejudice scores 
around ro years of age. Whilst the slight decline noted in this study may be indica- 
HVE of a growing awareness of less prejudiced attitudes amongst the older children, 
this would need substantiating. 

Fr om this study there is evidence to suggest that contact with coloured immigrant 
children leads to a decrease in the level of prejudice displayed by Caucasian children. 
It might be inferred that the reduction of prejudice choice to shaded and non-shaded 

gures is indicative of a modification of racial concept attitudes. This would add 
to the body of evidence recommending the cessation of racial segregation in the 
Schools or the community at large. ‘There is evidence for stating that if the social 
a present within the situational context permit the experiencing of equal 
Us contacts, the frequency of attitudes expressing inter-racial antagonisms will 

© reduced’ (Winder, 1955, p. 101). 

Children with no close contacts with immigrants tend to rely on stereotypes 
oo from hearsay, or from atypical situations. Such stereotyping, and its 
is a prejudices, is diminished by close contact with immigrants, since there 
of ge an opportunity to form evaluative judgements which are truly representative 

€ racial group. 
© Significant differences were found between t 
7 males and females. This supports the findings of Horowitz & Horowitz (1938). 
an, differences were reported by Landreth & Johnson (1953), though these were 
Y Significant in relation to socio-economic status. 


he levels of prejudice exhibited 
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Introversion, Extraversion and Social Perception 


By STEVEN R. BROWN 


Department of Political Science, Kent State University 


AND CLYDE HENDRICK 


Department of Psychology, Kent State University 


Oe studies are conducted on the subjective perceptions of extraverts and introverts, using 
both í nique and factor analysis. In the first two studies, intensive analyses indicate that 
atid as and extraverts have extraverted aspirations. These results are confirmed 
neta ended in the third study with a larger sample of subjects. Both introverts and extra- 
eae ‘ave veridical perceptions of actual private self and actual social self; however, the ideal 
“eptions of both personality types tend to be extraverted in nature. Introverts express 
e sate Private self, potential social self and ideal leader perceptions as those of an 
consi ert; Similarly, extraverted subjects hold extraverted ideals. Extraverts are highly 
wea, stent in their perceptions of actual and ideal selves, but introverts have ideals incongruent 
Perceived actual selves. Implications for political theory and behaviour, interpersonal 


Perci D e R 
€ption and attraction are discussed. 


During the past few years, Jung’s (1923) classical theory of introversion-extraversion 


as received increasing attention, primarily by Eysenck and his students. Intro- 


ve i H H . . . 
ersion-extraversion (E-I) has been conceptualized as a personality trait dimension, 
devised (Eysenck, 1962). A great 


4nd a successful measure of this trait has been 

SE of research has been carried out centring on the relationships between this 
or and other traits, including the relationship of E-I to anxiety, Se 
au ighmindedness, aggression, mental deficiency, paranoia, persuasiD1 e ei 
oth, Hoty threshold, to name just a few. A recent summary of work “rt d t an 
a is to be found in Eysenck & Eysenck (1969, especially Table 11.5, pp. 
Although modern research has tended to focus : 
"8 was primarily interested in underlying subjective dynamics. One of his 
Propositions, for example, was that extraverts and introverts have very different 
Perceptual perspectives of their social worlds. In particular, introverts and extra- 
Verts may misperceive one another since ‘the introvert makes the mistake of always 
Wanting to relate action to the subjective psychology of the extravert, while the 
“xtravert can only conceive the inner mental life as a product of external circum- 


Sta 

Gd (Jung, 1923, p. 205)- 
in g € present research was concerne 
he subjective experiences of introve 


on objective trait relationships, 
u 


d with exploring similarities and differences 
rts and extraverts. Q technique and factor 
h on the Jungian typology (e.g. Stephenson, 
Js used in this exploration. Several aspects 
I were investigated, including actual 
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d desired perceptions of self, perceptions of introverts by extraverts, E eg 
a tions of extraverts by introverts. In addition, special emphasis was p 
ge diiferential perception of leadership qualities. DEES 
Three studies relevant to these questions are reported. The firs pee 
preliminary in nature, depending upon intensive eo ege 
analysis (Shapiro, 1961)—of a few cases. The results of the first two s 
then given an extended test in the third study. 


I 


e e SA : Se G Lis 1962) 

Students in a graduate seminar in political personality were given — ee 
y h 

Maudsley Personality Inventory (MPI) and the three subjects with eegen, 
extraversion scores (extraverts) and the three subjects with the lowest ex 


ted 
e . ies extraver 
scores (introverts) were chosen for intensive analysis. The E scores of the 


e 
e : ent of th 
and introverted subjects chosen were in the upper and lower 30 per c 


rt 
MPI range, respectively. The subject with the highest E score (the model sei 
and the subject with the lowest score (the model introvert) were asked to SEN 
their self-descriptions with a Maudsley Q sort, which contained the MP ere 
The O sample contained 24 items from the E-I component of the MPI (1210 nxiety 
items, 12 extravert items) and 24 items from the neuroticism component (12 4 


rs 
: pe : I numbe 
items, 12 stability Items). Some statements were reworded to provide equa 

of the four types of items. The Q sort contin 


ina forced, 
uum ranged from + 4to — 410 
quasinormal distribution. 


rds, 

ds’ successful attempts to describe him. In a ae 

the extravert was highly visible and was correctly perceived both by fellow ext" aa 

and by introverts, the latter result being contrary to Jung’s postulation d 
introvert, on the other hand, was 


te 
: > ugges 
musperceived not only by extraverts, as $ g8 

by Jung, but by other introverts as well. 


Ka isht be 
i i ë i mig: 
In an effort to discover if there was something the introverted GE if there 
doing which was preventing others from Perceiving him correctly, an | e visible, 
was something the extraverted subject was doing which was making eiert using 
both subjects used in the first study were asked to provide four Q sorts ( 
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the Maudsley Q sample) according to four conditions of instruction: (1) actual 
private self, ‘the kind of person I am’; (2) actual social self, ‘the kind of person other 
people think I am’; (3) potential private self, ‘the kind of person I would like to be’; 
and (4) potential social self, ‘the kind of person I would like other people to think 
Tam’. These representative probes of the subjects’ subjective behavioural capa- 
bilities were not made with any a priori expectation as to what would result, but for 
Purposes of broadening the inductive base from which to draw inferences which 
hopefully would bear on introversion and extraversion more generally. 

The eight Q sorts—four each from the introvert and extravert—were factored, 
again resulting in two factors. The extravert’s four O sorts were significant and 
defining on factor 1, which indicates that his extravertish self-description is also 
how he thinks others regard him, is also what he regards as personally ideal, and is 
also descriptive of what he would like others to think he is like. The introvert’s 
actual private self and actual social self were introverted in content and were the sole 
defining variables on factor 2. However, the introvert’s potential private self and his 
Potential social self were purely loaded on the extraverted factor 1. From a factor- 
analytic point of view, while the extravert’s self system is homogeneous, the intro- 
Vert’s is heterogeneous, i.e. the introvert’s ideals (private and social) are extraverted 
™ quality, 

The results obtained provide a possible explanation as to why the introverted 
Subject was incorrectly perceived in the first study. As an introverted type (as 
defined by the MPI), he described himself as such in his actual private self Q sort; 

°Wever, his aspirations (potential private self and potential social self) appear 
*xtraverted, i.e. he appears to want others to see him as other than what he is. 
Although he fails to transmit an extraverted image, his ‘extraverted act’ apparently 
Pc in providing sufficient interpersonal noise as to make accurate perception 
Wee difficult. The relative actual-potential congruence by the extraverted 
` J€ct tends to minimize behavioural inconsistencies and renders accurate percep- 
ton more probable. 


Ill 


x iects and procedure. The subjects were university seniors in political pine aah 
lo ministered the MPI, and 10 subjects with high E scores (extraverts) on E 
~ Scores (introverts) were retained for further testing. All extravert subjec sou 

Per 30 per cent of the MPI scale; all introvert subjects were in the lower 30 p 2 

e Same Maudsley Q sample used in the first two studies was employed. ices 

` “jects were instructed to provide four Q sorts under the same eonan a ini een 
“tie the second study: (1) actual private self, (2) actual social self, (3) potentia priva s w i 
the 4) potential social self. On the basis of the first two studies, consideration was given to 


ang Possibility that the introvert might have a tendency to view as aman voa? era? 
s Or Socially remote and desirable objects (e.g. potential selves) w : e Lee: Ki t 
to ntroverted the more intimate and immediate objects (e.g. actual se! wi sheds Si SE 
Ten, © Previous results, therefore, each subject was asked to pona his conception of a 
ote, and at the same time socially relevant, object, (5) the ideal leader. 
Q sorts from each, 100 Q sorts resulted, 


it! h s d five 
Wh: 10 introverts and 10 extraverts an YS : 
hich Were correlated and factored using the principal axis method. Four factors were 


tracted and rotated by varimax criteria to a position in simple structure. The fourth factor 
ntaj ger A iables and was dropped 
Con ed significant loadings for only two of the roo varia pped from 


'deration, 
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RESULTS 


: : tor 
Factor scores associated with the MPI scale items D eadh sl 
na eats is the prototype of the typical extravert while factor 2 is exe Ss of 
ErP eet ae What has been referred to as the ‘dual ae 
wacko (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1969, pp. 141-9) is supported to ai Cem 
by factor 3 which is a more stable (non-neurotic) variation of factor 1. Senger 
Ge mean for the extraversion items is higher than the mean e Een in 
items in factors 1 and 3 (P<o-or), and introversion is higher than Se ornate 
factor 2 (P<o-or). As far as the theoretical content of the factors "Zeie 
therefore, factor 1 may be regarded as typically extraverted, factor 
introverted, and factor 3 as extraverted and non-neurotic. : pad eadb 
Factor loadings. The subjects were divided by personality type ( al welt $ deal 
provided OQ sorts for the five psychosocial conceptions (potential soci 


Table 1. Analysis of variance of factor loadings 


Factor F ratios 


eas — 
Source D.F. T 2 3 
Between subjects 19 : 
Personality (A) I 13°309** 2°880*%#** or199 
Tror 1 18 
Within subjects 80 agang 
Conceptions (B) 4 6-194*** 2z'Ir* SS bo" 
AxB 4 14°907*** 1.404 ae 
Error 2 72 
Total 99 


*P<o10, ** P<o-or, zen P<ovoor, *### P<0-1036. 
leader, etc.). After transfor 
analysed as a repeated mea 
and one within effect ( 

The highly signific: 
factor scores) is due 


or was 
ming the factor loadings to Fisher’s Z, each = type 
sures design with one between effect C aa Table 1- 
psychosocial conceptions). The results are shawn terms ° 
ant interaction on factor 1 (which is extraverted #9 whos 
primarily to the behaviour of the introvert van ‘average 
factor loadings for actual private self and actual social self conception ivate self, 
—o-16 and —o-04, respectively, but whose factor loadings for potential pr 


BEI 
, : .38, and 0'3 
potential social self, and ideal leader conceptions average 0°27, O 38, average 

respectively. All five conceptions for k 


positively, as indicated in Table 2. The 


verts, the idealized conceptions (potential 
leader) have high-positive average factor | 
actual social self conceptions are lower for TT of the 

Factor 2, which is introverted in content, is problematical by erg self concep” 
average factor loadings, even for the introverted subjects’ actual e A by the 
tion. This is due in part to the fact that some of the introverts (as 


à . jal selj 
private self, potential social eks self a 
Oadings, while the actual prt? 

D Ss. 

Introverts than for extravert low 
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Table 2. Factor loading means 
(Based on Fisher’s Z transformation) 


Typical Typical Stable 
extravert introvert extravert 
I 2 3 
Extraverts 
Actual private self oss —OrtS 0°28 
Actual social self 0'47 — oob 0°37 
Potential private self 04I 0'02 obI 
Potential social self 0'52 —o'10 0'52 
Ideal leader 0'24 ENG 0'72 
Introverts 
Actual private self —o'16 0709 0'12 
Actual social self — 0'04 0'20 0'24 
Potential private self oan oro 0°64 
Potential social self 038 0-08 0°62 
Ideal leader 0°30 O13 0-69 


MPI) described themselves (using the Maudsley O sample) in such a way as to be 
. Polar to the extraverts on factor 1, whereas other introverts described themselves 
m such a way as to be orthogonal to the extraverts, i.e. as positive and purely 
Saturated on factor 2, suggesting a dual nature to introversion as well as extraversion. 
her ¢fore, whereas factor 2 contains only introverts, it does not contain all introverts 
and the introvert mean factor loading is reduced as a consequence. Nevertheless, 
"` average factor loading for the introvert actual private self conception exceeds 
at for the extravert (P oo), and the average introvert factor loading is higher 
an the average extravert factor loading for each of the other four conceptions, 


alt Mie : a 
hough this difference is not always significant. 


DISCUSSION 


e € third study confirms the results of the first two. Introverts’ ideals and aspira- 
AS tend to be extraverted in nature:* whereas introverted subjects’ actual selves 
Private and social) were either on the introverted factor 2 or negative on the extra- 
We factor 1, their potential selves (private and social) were positive on both of the 
H extraverted factors 1 and 3. Both introverts and extraverts choose factor 3 as 
€ expression of their conception of the ideal leader, which implies that var? is e 
ine estancy for the ideal leader to be a stable extravert. The results havea Ge e) 
thes cations. The results for leadership have implications for aera a SE 
Ty. The results for leadership as well as the other results are als 


Ren, a 
“ral area of interpersonal perception. 


e 5 eneralize 
acr Research of this kind must always carry the proviso that the results GE rae in so 
th Osg National boundaries. Just as E-I norms differ somewhat from country ase Ze 
a Social Perceptions But by the same token, just as came a: and Cape Co o) 

e s : a k & Eysenck . 90-6), 
So, erge in some systematic form in many countries (Eysenck & Ey : : 


i tie dynamics supported by these 
Person, » Would we expect the perceptions and subjective dyn 


2 ality types to make systematic appearances. 
o 
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Political theory. Prior to Eysenck’s (1954) pioneering study, McConaughy (1959) 
found a group of political leaders to be more extraverted than normals (i.e. the 
groups on which the tests had been standardized). Hennessy (1959), on the other 
hand, suggests that while the image of the politician is one of outgoing extraversion, 
the image is probably not grounded in fact. That the leader in general is at least 
expected to be extraverted is apparent in the above results, and there is evidence that 
practical politicians and political image-makers, at least in the United States, are 
aware of this expectation. McCaffrey (1962), for example, points to a narcissistic 
prima donna characteristic qualifying men for political candidacy, and in construct 
ing his composite ‘ winning candidate’ includes such extraverted qualities as stamina, 
oratory, aggressiveness, friendliness, cordiality, ‘the sincere enthusiasm of 4 little 
boy,’ winning humour and self-effacing wit. i 
Whether or not political leaders are more extraverted than the average person 
remains open to further investigation. However, the above results suggest that the 
extravert is best equipped to gain mass support since his personality style is one 
with which both extraverts and introverts can identify: he is the ideal for bo S 
ser SE tends in general to be more socially adjusted, he ere 
Ss y negative attributes which under specified conditions ™ a 
have political consequences. As Eysenck (1954), for example, has noted, th 
extravert is prone to disorders like hysteria and psychopathy, i.e. asocial illnesses 19 
which moral rules tend to be disregarded’ (p. 175) , 
a political system of one political personality type oF 


D D ge 
tonal requirements which determine not only Po 
jes V 


Jace 4 


hom the 
‘ the 


he may be trying to act like. 
In terms of interpersonal attraction 
opposite, for he tends to regard the introvert as ‘either a conceited egoist of 
fantastic doctrinaire’ (Jung, p. 476). The extravert therefore will have a te? a 
to be interpersonally attracted to others on the basis of their perceived similarity 


49 
gab (ei? 
» the extravert is said to be scornfu or 2 
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himself. The introvert, however, does not react negatively to the extravert and so 
his friendship circle is potentially more heterogeneous, including both introverts 
and extraverts. Recent research (Hendrick & Brown, 1971) indicates that the 
Introvert under certain conditions is highly attracted to extraverts, even more so 
than to other introverts. 
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Judgement of Direction of Gaze: An Interpretation 
of Discrepant Results 


By IAN VINE 
Department of Psychology, University of Bristol 


Recent research on non-verbal behaviour in face-to-face social interaction has suggested that 
direction of gaze may be an important variable. However, investigators have paid little dire? 
attention to the reliability and validity problems of this measure relying largely on results A i 
Gibson & Pick (1963) and Cline (1967) which showed good discrimination in an artifich 
experimental setting. Some recent studies have thrown doubt on the assumption of hig 
validity of observer judgements of direction of gaze. This in turn throws doubt on results Ge 
studies using direction of gaze as a variable. Analysis of reliability and validity studies suger 
that the discrepant results may be reconciled. It is argued that in natural interactions it may 
be sufficient if observers can accurately discriminate between gazes at the face of another ni 
gazes directed away from the face, an easier task than in several laboratory studies. ee? 
theless, in view of the possible bias effects involved, caution is needed in interpreting ponn 
involving assessments of gaze directions, , 


During social encounters we attend to our fellow-interactors both aurallyand ee 
and the importance of the continuous monitoring of both types of input nd 


considerable. Recent reviews of studies where the amounts of other-directed SW 
orta 


functions (Argyle & Kendon, 1967; von Cranach, 1971b; Duncan, 1969, Vine, ace 


Looking at indi i iki i is 
8 at another may indicate attention, liking or threat (depending ring 


ais a -observer reliability can : o 
3 a > 1971; Stephenson & Rutter, 1 oi, T idi 
findings from GD studies thus depends on how well the Anit s results on e 
and reliability of judgements can be resolved, j 

Most GD studies have not reported on formal validity or reliability assessment of 
observer Judgements, often relying on the results of Gibson & Pick (1963) we of 
Cline (1967) in assuming valid discrimination between a gaze directed at the ey° 
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the i 
other and gazes directed elsewhere. At best they have reported high inter- 
But agreement alone does not validate 


re is now some doubt as to just what are 
social contexts. If the studies of GD 


ob i i 

server agreement in such judgements. 
vaie 

gaze discrimination by the observers, and the: 


the implicati 
a € implications of the above two studies in 
urin WW e Se 
g social interaction are to be convincing, we must establish that it can be judged 


accurately ` or 

ger tely. It will be argued here that existing data can be reconciled with this 

in one if we consider the factors which are really appropriate to their evaluation, 
Particular, whether or not gazing behaviour is determined by the experimenter 


rat : 8 
her than the free choice of the interactors. 


a OF JUDGEMENTS OF GAZE DIRECTION 


(1963) and Cline (1967) measured visual acuity 
f different fixations by a sender, corresponding 


ee obor near the face of the receiver making the judgements. In the basic 
each oc ental paradigm the sender fixates various targets in random order, and on 
Dec er the receiver makes a judgement, either saying whether a particular 
theexa aS directed at his own eyes (in an eye-gaze, OF EG) or elsewhere, or specifying 
en i ct judged location of the target fixated. Bffects of the orientation of thesender’s 
ave also been investigated for head directions (HDs) independent of or 


Coinci 
oincident with GDs. Recently Anstis et al. (1969) went even further in presenting 
f which could itself be varied. The 


the 
s : Së d e 
Prin ender via a television screen, the orientation 0 
cipal features and results of these studies are listed in Table 1. 
mmarized as follows. (1) 


dé findings of the above investigations can be su 
son & Pick concluded that GD judgements are likely to approach the human 


We in terms of discrimination, but where the head is turned away from the 
estim GD, deviations of the GD itself from the sender-receiver axis will be under- 
of ia by an amount dependent on the HD; (2) Cline found accurate judgement 
und al EGs, but poorer discrimination of other GDs, and confirmed that there ts 

erestimation of deviations when the head is turned independently; (3) Anstis 


et Ge ` ; a 
hes found that the amount by which a GD is misjudged 1s proportional to its 
iation from the sender-receiver axis, and the deviatio ek: Pee 


nis overestim: 
e e 5 sin 
head increased this effect, but yielded constant erro 


rs of underestimation a 
© earl: 
Carlier studies. 
SH i i between these st 
of the methodological differences etween 
Deag their results are not easy to in nt to which we e? op 
ina rtly. However, they do suggest that dis f GD is rather a A “i eh 
ieee as actual EGs are likely to be perceive h. They also S [ 
icating that if the HD and GD are not coincident this yields a systematic jas 
he GD from the 


er in itself tends to lead to underestimates of deviation of t ae en 
er-receiver axis. In the study by Anstis et al. (1969) further experiments no 


Men z e . . 4 
i ‘ s underestimation, an 
fy toned in Table 1 investigated t easons for this v He 
* thei i i Instead of using 3 human subject 
r own systematic overestima 
€Y used Goi : gm, and were able to show that 
an artificial eyeball set 1n a ’ e ts 
eff : s that GD is judged on the 
ects could be explained geo™ 


PSYCHOPHYSICAL STUDIE 


| caai 
Dër emeng by Gibson & Pick 
iscriminetion between directions © 


udies the differences 


terpret, a po 
crimination 0 
d as suc 


he possible r 
tion effect. 
variable diaphra 
etrically. It appear 
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basis of 
the ej iti 
Bergen E position of the iris in the visible part of th i 
ea fa is only part of the surface of a larger sphere This CS 
mo i i 
naa PAA Turning the head affects the relative ong Sien 
en c Fda Edets irh i ze amounts of whit 
Principles. T} such a way as to yield unde: i i i 
l as restin imi 
eer Gei = both eye position and head orientation yield pore e coe 
P m D D . s 
wadd be des RE of vertical deviations of gazes fron the sender = Ser? 
ga Seet Ge e? ën eye and head, but the relationships differ Geer? eg 
according to Cli 7 i gare geg 
study fi Í g to Cline (1967) and to A 
e j 7 nstis et al. (1 
if ae it not susceptible to overestimation.) (1969), and the latter 
ematic imation i 
geg mer Ed ER is, as appears, an overriding effect, one wo Id 
they s in social interactions to be ad i i i S 
ege ept at discerning whether o 
Deech Kg: EGs, as any other gazes would be perceived as more ee 
Sinha att T o in fact were, and confusion in the simple EG v. non-EG j xv 
egene e low. However, recent data from von Cranach and his Fee dë 
gest that there is no special sensitivity to EGs, and in typical nmko z 
ns 


the s 
ystemati imati 
ic overestimation found by Anstis et al. may be absent. They have also 
; by the receivers, but also 


gone fi 

u ; EE ond 

y Fee H considering judgements of GD not only 

the group = se the sender’s fixations of the receiver. A number of studies by 
re discussed by von Cranach (19714, b), and these also are summarized 


in T, 
able 1. Thei : 
` The ; a aia 
ir main conclusions are as follows: (1) discrimination between target 
sender-receiver distances for the 


Points j 
receiver, E around the face is moderate at close 
formed CR Se fairly poor even at 300 cm (in fact, Kriiger & Hiickstedt first per- 
accuracy at dE 1971; replicated, and they found less than chance 
diserepane : ; (2) errors show a trend towards underestimation of the 
hen jud y mom the sender-receiver axis, which increases with distance; (3) 
the face gement is simplified into discrimination of gazes within the face or outside 
there Si a or FGs v. non-FGs), most actual FGs are detected, but again 
receiver ge se positives, and the underestimation of GD deviation from the sender- 
and have i ee with distance; (4) indirect HDs reduce accurate discrimination 
fe 3 dditio ore influence on judgement at greater distances, especially for observers; 
educe Ges nal cues of gaze or head movement prior to the fixation to be judged 
Teceiver? uracy; (6) the observer's judgement depends more on HD than does the 
s, and accuracy is lower, even when the observer stands almost directly 


eh; 
i 
nd the receiver. 
ements on the 


Wh; 
Mss the Munich findings ca 
indicate etn estimating gaze deviations from the 

€ thresh, ie discrimination is far from perfect, even inth a 
the stu Les d GD deviation of about 1° that Cline (1967) found. Another finding of 
'atiations i was that between-judge varjance was appreciably (50 per cent) due to 
ion to q m visual acuity. If acuity is a limiting factor one would expect discrimina- 
and non eteriorate with distance, but the poor discrimination even between FGs 

-FGs, which is barely influenced by actual GD in the worst conditions, is 


8 
Uprising 
h p 
ine onflict between the Munich results and th 
, especially as the methodologies of experimen! 


ed directly into stat 
sender-receiver axis, they clearly 


e best conditions, and above 


nnot be translat 


other studies is not easily 


e 
siderably. 


Teg, 
ts have differed con 
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. aps 
If we compare the study by Ellgring (1971) with that of Cline Dena e? os 
between targets were of a smaller angle, especially at the larger Gi Ge use of 
discrimination was actually demanded, a point which is masked by nia ee be 
standard deviations in deriving a threshold value. (Serious doubts ca oi Den 
raised about the use of such measures; see von Cranach & Ellgring, Em 
the more difficult task, we might expect poorer accuracy, but also TORG hias ditch 
of the receiver’s judgements. Ellgring’s data showed an gege m greng 
may be partly explained by this uncertainty. Such a bias would give asma difficult. 
error magnitude than would random choice where judgements were we? E 
This does not, however, explain why Cline found his threshold lowest for actu moni 
Ellgring’s (1971) study also conflicts with that of Anstis et al. (1969); bi sas 
systematic overestimation effect. Ellgring has recently shown that prac edie 
important in judging GDs (von Cranach & Ellgring, 1971). When pan KE 
given feedback as to correct fixation targets, they improved over a e SES 
judgements, except in judging actual EGs, Improvement increased wit! tow ea 
GD deviations from the sender-receiver axis, Variance of judgements oe D 
creased, and the underestimation bias again found at the start of the E «find 
eliminated by the end of the period. Ellgring considers that the data sugges — 
to detect actual EGs is already overlearned, while training is required for ac 
detection of other GDs (see also Table E S ch more 
The targets in the above study were separated by angles of about 3°8°, mu 


H in 
: R š r d ion bias ! 
than in his previous study, and so the explanation of the underestimatio 


A 2 7 : nvincing 
terms of a strategy appropriate to high uncertainty of judgements is less CO 
here. However, 


eg here are 
comparing this study with that of Anstis et al. (1969) of Anstis 
reasons why uncertainty should te 


ments, 
etal. These authors used a choices 
o With his 


somewhat imponderable, but it ma 
other authors, 


? tainty 
regarding bias in GD judgements: (1 iti : cer 
may, where multiple-choice decisi 


Se d, and uncer 
yielding too many EG responses; (2) where precise measures are used, tially 
tainty is lower, overestimation bias 


tan 
es may apply when GDs are angled subs 
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to the sender-receiv zi z : 
Men Geste axis. se investigations; which include the elicitation of 
of angles, should test ame tainty of judgements and sample more suitable ranges 
gestigen? ee ypotheses. In these respects the results of the psycho- 
ENN Gg af us in some doubt as to whether GD judgements can, in 
ee, dies ic ée 8 `. accurate as human visual acuity would Scones 
EG, or even pas nt that accurate judgement of whether a gaze is actually an 
recive viene 2 pag: dee? Se between sender and 
=e) once l ; } viden that discrepancies between gaz 
Pan agra lead to errors, so that judging GD in natural social oes 
Deieren Si are also movements of eyes and head of the senders, will be 
Wee es e the earliest experiments suggested. 
fieatially-attect wd GEN = may mention some further variables which may 
studies aes i g o D judgements or the validity of conclusions from the 
ZC ere. n studies to date there has not been independent moni- 
rate the may fixations,* so it has been necessary to assume that senders do 
Sender, or here as Demo There could be systematic bias on the part of a 
expected ts sein d be random error. In fact, nystagmus movements would be 
Geer yield some fluctuations of fixations, and duration of fixations may thus 
ant for this and other reasons. Too short fixations will mean that the 


avera 

5 el i ` d 

ge location of the fixation corresponds less well with the intended target, and 
ase judgement difficulty and the 


lf t 

a a sai i are small this might incre 

fatigue. Seater ine Too long fixations might be subject to fixation drift due to 

Broup r e oc pe have not always been specified, but von Cranach’s 

t scc, fixation at the number of FG judgements given increased if 3 sec. rather than 

onger time were used (von Cranach, 19714, b) and Cline (1967) used a much 

Point coment TO sec. Amongst other variables, the number of trials for each fixation 
zell be important, as even uncorrected practice may influence judgements 


w 
ere t š a 
he task is a relatively unfamiliar one. 


E DIRECTION JUDGEMENTS 
s is given by the amount of inter- 
orted high values of this 
interactions. The first 
who had pairs of 


IN 
TER-OBSERVER RELIABILITY OF GAZ 


Ay 

Weal 
o Rare measure of the validity of GD judgement 
e er agreement. Until recently, investigators have rep 


index ` 
X in studies where GD was monitored during social 
s was by Exline (1963), 


iven by a sender to each of two receivers in 
EG totals were correlated across 10 triads, 
cified, but the observers 
ise index of 


he EG v. non-EG profiles 
t average agreement when 


Scr ; z 

oe between records of 2 sec. OF more were summed. Other studies have 

Ss ‘very high’ or ‘near perfect’ agre nt for judgement of gazing in dyads, 
xli sm 

tar mee (1967; unpublished) jndicated that at 15 within-face 

7 were monitored with an eye camera, he found that con judges 


as 
Sti 
common. 


as 


in a study where gazes 
fusion of targets by the 
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with the observer positioned directly behind the receiver, and occasionally figures 
are given—Exline eż al. (1965) report 88-98 per cent, Strongman & Champness 
(1968) report 95 per cent—but the criteria of agreement are not specified. 
The above results are difficult to reconcile immediately with more recent figures- 
Mehrabian & Williams (1969) note that in a study where many behaviours were 
recorded, inter-observer reliability for EG judgements was only o-50—one of their 
worst figures, but this study was based on video-tape records, and the observers were 
probably at a large angle to the sender-receiver axis. A more serious negative finding 
is due to Stephenson & Rutter (1970), who were doubtful of a result found by Argyle 
& Dean (1965), showing that amounts of mutual EG (or ‘eye-contact’) typically 
increased as the sender-receiver distance increased. Stephenson & Rutter showed 
that when the actual amount of EG given by a sender was kept constant, the greater 
the sender-receiver distance the greater the amounts of actual gazing at the eat Ss 
the shoulder that were judged by the observers to be EG. This controversy pee 
also Argyle, 1970; von Cranach et al., 1968) does not concern us here except WÉI 
much as it raises methodological questions. Stephenson & Rutter’s results agree 
with others (see Table 1) which indicate that gaze discrimination by observers ee 
Son he greater distances, and is characterized by underestimation of deviation 
get neg ee? Sieg The feature of their study which is aie 
gebr gg ey used pairs of observers and gave inter-0 g 
Pairs across distances and fixation points. These rang 


from —o-17 to +08 b «nificant 
ee. 0°85, with a mean of only 0-43, and only half were signt 


ers can 


There i vi y i tie 
e 1s evident] some conflict between studies as to how v li i 
bi 1 


noes ea GDs. Stephenson & Rutter (1970) suggest that the low relia mg 

trainin din Ge Felten one to using naive observers. Other studies, " oat 

So See servers may have induced shared, but not necessarily valid, judge ite 
gies giving higher agreement. This is consistent with the finding by ke 


et al, (19 70) that indu e i D 
ced prior expectations cou ete i n 
d determine whe thu 


JUDGEMENT OF GAZE DIRECTION IN NATU RSUS ARTIFICIAY 

CONDITIONS nates das 
Although the experimental evidence is conflictin ber of experienced ip 
vestigators have expressed high subjective are (ee m Ger, 
non-EG in situations where persons are interactin free! The hypothesis wl e 
has been advanced to reconcile this with smile data A simply that in na p a 
interactions we either give EGs or we look well away from the eyes of the rece!” a 
i.e. we look at other targets in the head region rather rarely (Argyle, 1979? 
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Cranach, 1971 a, b). If this zs the case, then observers need only be able to dis- 
criminate FGs from non-FGs, which is relatively an easier task. 

The hypothesis is difficult to test, as we cannot easily obtain objective records of 
interactors’ GDs when these are not pre-programmed. In Munich consideration is 
now being given to the possible use of electro-oculographic techniques which might 
overcome the problem, but as yet there are no published studies bearing directly on 
the hypothesis. Indirect evidence can, however, be obtained by investigating inter- 
and intra-observer reliabilities in natural and pre-programmed visual interactions. 
Some unpublished data obtained by the present writer is relevant here, and will be 
Presented briefly. Since its main function was as a personal check on reliability and 
validity of EG v. non-EG judgement in transcribing films (from a study still in 
Progress), only the present writer and one other person acted as observers. 

For the validity study two stooges were filmed on 16 mm black-and-white ciné 
film, with separate cameras facing each person and modified to film at 2 ft. per sec. 
They were operated separately: in the first run S; was filmed as he followed a pre- 
Scribed pattern of 5 sec. fixations around the face of S2, who was seated across a table 
from S, and giving a constant EG in return; in the second run roles were reversed 
and S, was filmed while following the same gazing sequence. Five fixation points 
(including an EG) were located within the other's face, and four were outside it 
Is cm above, below, or to either side). Each fixation point was repeated eight times, 
With the seating postures of the senders varied on each occasion. The sender- 
receiver distance was between about 80 cm (both leaning forward) and 170 cm (both 


leaning back). One camera was fixed 270 cm from the face of S; at 25° to the sender- 
at 15° to the axis. The S, wore spectacles, 


were in several respects poorer than 
only overall results 


receiver axis, the other 210 cm from S2 
and thus viewing conditions for the film of S; 
for S- (This was reflected in the EG v. non-EG judgements, but 
ased on both films together will be presented here.) i 
Both observers transcribed the films simultaneously but independently, using 
Press buttons activating a pen-recorder. Two transcriptions of EG v. non-EG were 
Made, with a four-day gap between viewings. A transcript of the actual fixation 
Sequence was then made in conjunction with the original schedule of fixations. 
Inter-observer agreement was assessed by summing all discrepancies between 
records which exceeded 0-25 sec., over the duration of the films (approximately 
3 min.). This was repeated using the 2 sec. criterion of Exline (1963) for comparison 
Purposes, Agreement between the first transcriptions was 68-9 or 73°8 per cent, 
While between the second transcriptions it was 66-0 or 69°8 per cent. Agreement was 
thus relatively poorer than in Exline’s study, ith his rather lax 2 sec. criterion; 


even wi x ee 
Owever, the second observer in the present study had no experience ot judging 
Ds, and so no shared strategies had been induc 


ed by pre-training in this case. 
Reliability of judgement between the two viewings was assessed Se only Sa 
°'25 sec, agreement criterion, reaching 76-4 per cent for the writer and 759 per rS 
‘Or the other observer. Validity of judgements was assessed by comparing t he 
Jüdged with the actual transcripts, again for each viewing. Results were rather poor: 
€ most successful discrimination was obtained by the writer on the first reer 
When 75°6 per cent of actual EG was judged to be EG, but so were 18-5 per cent 0 
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gazes not even directed at the receiver’s face. In general, the results from the 
experimental films indicated that EG v. non-EG judgement was neither very re- 
liable nor very valid. They suggest that when judgement conditions are less than 
optimal, and shared strategies are precluded, the discrimination is rather poor, 
although bearing in mind the fact that judgement was from filmed rather than 
live interactions, the inter-observer agreement was better than the average values 
found by Stephenson & Rutter (1970). This probably reflects the greater expertise 
of the observers in the present study, who were both trained in detecting fine 
movements, although only the writer was experienced in judging GD. 

The same observers then made similar judgements of four 5-min. segments of 
research films, which had been made in the same physical set-up, but with naive 
subjects who were filmed without their prior knowledge during free conversations. 


The Segments were selected randomly from the writer’s collection, and were judged 
under similar conditions to before 


by the writer alone. These films we 


y better in that average inter-observer agreement was 
reliability was 96-2 per cent). The acne 
gh limited to only two observers, clearly ten à 


interaction has been moni 
5 nitored altho H e e ` o lead 
rather wide variations in actin Pah particular situations are likely t 


between interactors and the ob 
siderable for the assessment ofp 
niques relying on observer jud 
training can yield high inter-obs 


i c 
robable accuracy, and in common with other ou 


js 4 


Mario qee 


S ` H. 
tut für Psychiatrie in Munich. ue D 


uscript and provided inform ere own 
y served as an observer in the wt 


This paper is based on work carried out largel i i 
Cranach and the Max-Planck Society at ee ae e Writer yasta p 


Ellgring made helpful criticisms of a draft man: 
published studies. Dr J. D. Goss-Custard kind] 
reliability/validity studies, 


= 
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Changes in Moral Belief among Sixth-form Boys and Girls 
over a Seven-Year Period in relation to Religious Belief, 
Age and Sex Difference , 


By DEREK WRIGHT 
Department of Psychology, University of Leicester 


AND EDWIN COX 
University of London Institute of Education 


H R è en 
‘The results of replicating in 1970 a survey first conducted in 1963 show that there have be 


highly significant changes in the moral beliefs of sixth-form boys and girls in Se, 
grammar schools in England. The changes are greatest for sexual behaviour but exten d 
such issues as colour bar and gambling. In general, the change is away from the ea 
mising condemnation of behaviour towards a more qualified, permissive or undecided pos! Ge 
Though moral and religious beliefs are strongly associated in both surveys, the results $ hey 
that changes in moral belief are very largely independent of religious commitment. 


: irls 
were also found to be unrelated to age in this sample, though there were clear signs thate 
had changed more than boys. 


4 : is that 
One of the most confident assumptions made today about English society 15 ' e 
moral standards are in decline. Yet adequate evidence is lacking. In orde 
demonstrate a change, it would be necessary to use the same sampling procedur 


Re : S ö 
measuring instrument on Separate occasions, and so far this does not appear ý 
been done. 


ean 
have 


elief and 
and that 


t 
i së rece? 
y related to the decline in religion. ine adults 


a representative random sample of 1077 dards 
ue that ‘Religion helps to maintain the spine a 
nt that ‘To lead a good life it is necessary eoplé 
of studies have consistently shown that P isl’ 
mmitment to Christian belief and who attend church 


ely 
S E ieyers (s 
Stringent and exacting moral beliefs than non-believe™® et 


for example, Gorer, 1955; Middleton & Putney, 1962; and, for a full discuss d 
Wrights 1971). These studies merely demonstrate an association between morona 
religious belief, however; they do not show that there is any important func 
link between them. ovid? 
There are two main purposes behind the present paper. They are: to pr e 
more reliable evidence than is usually available of the existence and nature © G out 
in moral belief in one narrow but important segment of society; and to n DÉI 
whether the extent of such change is in any way related to professed religious mor” 
and practice. In 1963 the authors conducted a survey of the religious 2° 


332 


A second assumption rivalling the first in its prevalence is that religious 5 


practice provide the main defence against the erosion of moral standards, 
the decline in standards is functionall 


survey (ULT A. 1970) 89 per cent of 
throughout Great Britain judged it tr 
and morals of society’, and 69 per ce 
some religious belief’. A number 
who express strong co 
frequently have more 


=> 
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SC of a large sample of sixth-form boys and girls from a random sample of 96 
oe grammar schools in England (see Wright & Cox, 19672, b). Seven years 

er it was decided to repeat the survey in the same schools with the same indices of 
moral belief. 


PROCEDURE 


ae Ka made to contact the heads of all the schools used in the previous survey with 

Beggen t at they select 25 second-year sixth-formers according to the method used 

underska give them a shortened and slightly modified version of the previous questionnaire 
same conditions as then. Anonymity was guaranteed. 


The 
a n peer 
fae questionnaire items 
e soe D H H i i 
ovigingl questionnaire contained a number of multiple-choice and open-ended 


questi a S TE 
tion ae on religious belief and practice, moral belief, and attitude towards religious educa- 
` uestionnaire on the second occasion was to omit 
belief and practice and in attitude 


ere presented with a list of forms of 
aluation and asked to rate them. The 


ju . 
me and Taking Addictive Drugs (e.g. heroin). This 
Upon an fal except for the addition of the two items ©: 
lind a ormal survey of the mora ¢ 
ubje o be sampled, and in 1963 the taking of drugs was of 
Usually cts were asked to rate each item on the following scale: A, itis a d 3 i 
Somet} wrong but is excusable in certain circumstances; C, it is usually excusab e but is 
elow mes wrong; D, itis never wrong; E, I have not made up my mind. A space was provided 
each item and subjects were urged to give reasons for the rating of their choice. Detailed 


K d'Ee of these comments will be given elsewhere. f ; 
€ indices of religious belief and practice to which reference will be made later in this 
e Si include two five-point scales, one of degree of confidence in the existence of God and 
hiën of degree of confidence that Christ was the Son of God, questions on the importance 
€ issue of life after death and belief in life after death, and finally a four-point scale of 


Te d 
Wency of churchgoing and a three-point scale of frequency of private prayer. 


a 


Pape 


The 
I Comparability of the two samples 
e 18 possible to challenge the comparability of the two samples on at least three grounds. 
ce © first place only 66 of the original 96 schools agreed to take part on the second occasion. 
cordingly, boys and girls from these schools were compared with those SCH the ee 
n every questi ire i the 196 data.* In no single instance di the difference 
ee, ue ie ssibility that processes of change 


Egin to a S h 
pproach ificance. does not exclude the po: ` A 
eo 4 i f schools; but since this seems unlikely, 


are o 

` Perating di ja , em 

l g differentially between the two group ` ` 

De concluded that though the sample of schools had been reduced in number, it a 
~ ess remained representative of the original population and would therefore allow generaliz~ 


Ze to it. ` 

Lopes ized since the previous survey an 
ond chools had been reorgani 

de Csenge of eight of them, the heads were confident that 


si chan ER epee E ees? the sixth form. Three of the 


han ; EE 
ge had not yet had act upon the composition © _ TI 
e yet had any imp: p 0 e ; 
ads made no comment, and the remaining three simply reported that their sixth forms 


telat; ecome coeducational in the previous year or two. Since the numbers involved ke 
atively small and the extent of the influence of these changes uncertain, it was te t that 


Do 2 ET e i g 
oth Banization did not introduce serious bias. Nevertheless, when taken together with the 
uch as in size or 1n the areas from which they draw 


e S K 
the; P Ways in which schools can change—s orint 3 i e 
T pupils—it remains one of the main reasons for caution in interpreting the results. 


* N 
Chi-square analyses were used throughout. 
ER 
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in 
Lastly, the first survey was conducted in October of the school year SN ee 
February-March. As a consequence the average age of the second sa nti keai 
months older than the first. In the 1963 sample no association could be e ede 
moral judgement except that among girls there was a significant tendency for Va _ eg 
youngest to be more condemnatory of suicide. But the existence of an age differe: ceed 
the samples makes it necessary to check for age relationships in the 1970 samp 
possible relationships between age and change in moral belief. 


Subjects 


. rvey; 
These totalled 3850, of whom 2276 were in the 1963 survey and 1574 in the ni va Gs 
49°6 per cent of the 1963 sample and 48-1 per cent of the 1970 sample were boys, 
mainder girls. Ages ranged from Just under 17 years to just over 19. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The main results from the 1963 and 1970 surveys are given in Table 1. In ee? 
instance and for both sexes there has been a significant shift in judgement, = K 
nearly every case the shift has been away from the unequivocal condemnatio ja 
behaviour towards a more qualified, lenient or undecided position. The e 
exception is smoking. Here the change has been towards a greater polarizing O dan 
extremes, with, for each sex, an increased proportion judging it always wrong aP 
increased proportion judging it never wrong. 
If we take the ‘always wrong’ category alone, then by far the greatest ch 
both sexes has occurred in relation to premarital sexual intercourse. Therea ess, 
rank orders for amount of reduction in this category are: Boys—drunkent i 
colour bar, stealing, suicide, gambling, lying; Girls—drunkenness, weet vays 
lying and stealing, gambling, suicide. A decline in those judging an samt oie 
wrong does not of course necessarily mean an increase in those judging " eg in 
wrong. In general, the increases in ‘never wrong’ are smaller than the reductio 
‘always wrong’. As far as st 
ciable increases in those jud 
those judging them ‘never 


ange in 
fter the 


drunk: d e : ing; Girls— 
un enness, suicide, gambling, smoking, colour bar. stealing and lyin Es 
suicide, smoking, drun g- Among boys the only sizable i 


se 
SC e for the 
Were for suicide and colour bar, and among girls 


removing the issue fro 
However, to understan 
account of the comme 


Kai 


Table 1. The percentages of the total numbers of boys and girls endorsing the different 
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d rating categories in the 1963 and 1970 samples 


Always Usually- | Sometimes Never 
wrong wrong wrong wrong Undecided 
Boys 
i Gambling 
V 1963 10°7 16:9 570 8-3 71 
1970 8-8 16°4 55°7 HI 7°5 tool 
Drunkenness 
1963 30°6 465 179 zo 3'0 
1970 BS 35°7 34°5 83 3°8 (0-001) 
, Smoking 
1963 14°9 102 32°4 31-6 10'9 
1970 20°9 11-4 217 34°5 11-6 (0o01) 
Lying 
Í 1963 E 73°9 52 os r3 
1970 18:4 702 69 17 219 (0-001) 
Stealing 
1963 708 275 ob o3 o8 
l 1970 65:0 30'5 ró r6 1:3 (0-001) 
Premarital sexual 
Intercourse 
1963 i 27°6 20°5 10'2 EH 
1970 10°3 12:8 30°4 EEN) 12'8 (0-001) 
Nicide 
1963 s 28-7 IER? 15°2 irr 
| 1970 SN 23°6 106 19°3 18:0 (0-001) 
\ Colour bar ai 
e 
1963 740 16:8 32 24 : i 
1970 65°6 18-1 37 Ke 7'7 (001) 
n-addictive drugs = a 
1963 2 = = ` 
1970 ag 17°8 18:9 19'8 LAT 
, Addictive drugs = = 
j 1963 — = Sep 8 $2 
1970 EIS 140 41 7 
GIRLS 
i Gam i 
| bling À y een 
\ 1963 19°4 zt 37°9 Ge Aas (0o01) 
7 1970 13°2 24°9 46°5 9 
j Tunkenness i seg 1s 
1963 44°9 444 T zo 4'2 (0'001) 
l 1970 224 474 Sen 
Moking ‘ 18:2 
1963 He 8-9 36-2 eh 13°7 (0o01) 
1970 18-2 115 26°3 3 
\ Lying e a 
. o 
1963 23°8 728 ras ot 1:8 (0'001) 
1970 173 74°5 
teal; 
a 278 Kei oe es 
963 712 7 o2 1°5 (0:01) 


1970 647 EEN ZS 
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Table 1—continued 


Always Usually Sometimes Never M 
wrong wrong wrong wrong Undecided 
Premarital sexual 
intercourse e D SS See 
1963 55° 25°2 d 2 e 
1970 14°6 19°5 30:0 177 18-2 (0'001) 
Suicide ; 
1963 334 32:7 I0'I i Ke (0-001) 
1970 29°4 261 10°2 17°2 17 
Colour bar be 
1963 85°3 8-9 ró r5 STE 
1970 764 147 r7 r5 5°7 (000 
Non-addictive drugs 
1963 — pg BW = 
1970 416 19°6 173 78 13 
Addictive drugs 
1963 — = Se = = 
1978 73°2 14°2 26 27 73 


those who judged premarital sexual intercourse never wrong, nevertheless ae : 
that this was only so when the couple were in love or had a sense of responsibi a 
towards each other. The 1970 sample seem to be as insistent as the 1963 ar en to 
condemning ‘sex for kicks’ and indiscriminate promiscuity. It seems plausib a 
argue that the change in rating represents a decided weakening in the link ae 
sexual intercourse and marriage in the minds of the subjects, while the comme 
witness if anything to a strengthening of the link between sex and affection. 


Sex differences 

In the 1963 surve 
judgements on all is 
direction but not sig 
in the opposite direc 


n their 
e same 
ant but 


smoking that was not sig There was no sign of any S! 
association between sex di i 


As we saw earlier, the 


> Soe ins 
ng category were similar for the sexes. In every 


7 in the , 
1 as greater in amount for girls than for boys, andin d 
premarital sexual inter 


category. As a crude ind 
between the 1963 and 
each item and for each 


e di 
ex of total amount of change, the percentag tegori 
1970 samples were summated over all rating 3 n all items 
sex. On this index, girls showed more change ° 


ni 
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except dru 
nke ici i 
atthe 5 per geen and suicide. A Wilcoxon T test just failed to reach significance 
freira evel, two-tailed. We can conclude that there is some general trend 
ge more than boys, but that this change cannot be simply interpreted 


as a moy 
em ; imilari 
ent towards greater similarity to the boys. 


Age and subject studied at school 


As wi 
only ia 1963 sample, one moral issue was related to age in the 1970 sample, 
Severe in dite 1t was stealing. There was a tendency for younger boys to be more 
samples i oh nao a of it. The general lack of association with age in both 
omparisons we unlikely that one age group will have changed more than another. 
each three-mo + nevertheless made between the two samples on every item for 
Dons failed to nth age grouping. Close scrutiny of the resulting pattern of associa- 
any other ee enne? sign of a tendency for one age group to change more than 
for the ith the single exception of smoking among boys. Here the pattern was 
the oa groups to show a significant shift towards greater condemnation, 
change GE groups no significant difference, and the oldest group a significant 
rds greater leniency. It is possible that this reflects a tendency for older 


Oys 
4 ase often addicted to smoking. 
Schoo] ey 3 sample no association could be found between subject studied at 
ere were ay of the moral judgement items. Among boys 1n the 1970 sample 
( < oos) weak trends for arts pupils to be more condemnatory of gambling 
arts gece and lying (P<o-10); among girls there was a significant tendency for 
Smokin mg to be more severe on gambling (P< oor) and science students on 
to be (P<o-o1). There was also a weak, non-significant tendency for scientists 
Ore condemnatory of colour bar. 


Religious belief and practice 
found between religious 


y exceptions were that 
as no 


In 

the 

bei 1963 survey strong and consistent associations were 
] judgement. The onl 


lẹ. 

see" Practice and severity of mora 
a Ge ys belief in God and smoking were unrelated and among girls there w. 
lez a between colour bar and belief in God, churchgoing, and private prayer. 

5 ae the significance levels of the corresponding tests for the 1970 sample. 

Zeme sar from Table 2 that though the association between religion and moral 
Mong wé is still strong, it has been weakening somewhat over the last seven years. 
oys there is little, if any, connexion between religious belief and practice 
girls between 


and; 
Jud, R : : 
telig; gements on smoking, lying, stealing and colour bar, and among e 
It is interesting to find that colour bar, which 
is even less related in the 


d 
Ston and smoking and colour bar. 
in the 1963 sample, 


as le. 
a ape 
ters St strongly related to religion 10 g e 
ample. It is worth adding that in the United States there is strong evidence of 


Positj j ae 
tive association between racial prejudice and conventional religiosity Leg, 


l 

SE Ross, 1967). 

Tee € pointed out earlier, re 
Cessary foundation of moralit 


equently said to be 


and practice are fr 
ndards are sure to 


ligious belief 
t which moral sta 


y withou 
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crumble. It is not unreasonable to argue that if, in relation to the pen. 
were found that the proportions of believers who endorse the “ioe eae 
categories have not declined whereas the proportions of ine Ze See 
plausibility of this assertion would be enhanced. Conversely, if re ts te 
have changed as much as, or more than, disbelievers, then its plausibili riesen 
diminished. It should be added, however, that the value of the test Dm eege 
weakened by the fact that, to be valid, it requires that the content o ciate 
religious ideologies in relation to the moral issues should not have chang 

last seven years, and this cannot easily be checked. 


; . ee cious belief and 
Table 2. Significance levels of chi-square tests relating indices of religious f 
practice to moral judgement in the 1970 sample : 
i trict in their 
(In general, when the results are significant, religious subjects tend to be more $ 
moral judgement. Exceptions are marked with an asterisk.) 


, £ . Stealing 
Gambling Drunkenness Smoking Lying 
Eben Oo SO = ES 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 


er 
Boys Girls 


ooo! 
T r n.s. 
Belief in God O'OOI ©'OOI ooor ooot n.s. n.s. n.s. O'OOI oor 0°05 
Belief in Christ O'OOI O'00I goot goot n.s. n.s. n.s. goot 
Importance of life ns. DS 
after death Q°OOT O'OI goot oo ms. ns n.s. NS P 
Belief in life after e n.s. 
n.s- 
death : Dos oo ooo oos oos ns ns Dë gog SÉ 
Churchgoing Q°0OI oont ooat ooon n.s. n.s. n.s. O'OI as 0°05 
Private prayer Do ont goot ooo n.s. oo ns 0102 P 
` Taking 
Premarital Taking non-  adictive 
sexual addictive drugs 
intercourse Suicide Colour bar drugs SEH 
SSS eegent ect =y e e Boys Girls 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls pot 
cate e n.S+ 
neha er D'oot ooat ooor goen (o-10) n.s. goot 07001 BEN 0-008 
elet in hrist GPCI o'oor o'oor o-cor n.s. ns ogor oor 
Importance of life n.s: 
after death 


DS: 
he a SOT ooot o'oor o'oor oe og n.s. 0'001 
Belief in life after S? 


EN 
death a D 


n.s. S 
! SOOT oer oos oe oos ne ns (0°10) og 
Churchgoing Doan ooet oor oer ge: o-0s* oo opgi We oot 
Private prayer SCOT goot Gor oos ns. n.s. oo oroor Mm 
ve 
a 
In testing the claim, then, the twos: d in turn on oing 
amples were compare urc 
degrees of belief in God and in Christ, four frequencies of reported © he 


ve changed more. iohly ver" 
Drunkenness. At all levels of belief and practice, the changes were hig 
cant (P<o-oor). 
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Smoking. This was the only item in which the direction of change was partly 
towards stronger rejection. There is perhaps a faint tendency for less change among 
the non-believers. 

Lying. The pattern is consistent. There are highly significant changes in the 
direction of a more permissive point of view among those who strongly believe and 
attend church and pray frequently. Among non-believers there has been virtually 
no change for any of the tests. 

Stealing. The only significant shifts are to be found among the more religious 
subjects. 

Premarital sexual intercourse. At all levels of belief and practice the change was 
highly significant (P<o-oor), and there was no indication that any one level of 

religious belief and practice had changed more than any other. 

Suicide. Nearly all tests were significant, but there were traces of somewhat less 
significant change among believers, 

Colour bar. Most tests yielded highly significant results. There were, however, 
fairly clear signs of less significant change among the non-religious. 

To sum up, there are some barely discernible signs that religious subjects SÉ 
changed less than the non-religious over suicide, and that they have increased more 


x to be dealt with adequately here. N 


oes P 4 D amit- 
moral belief is associated with religious CO” jo 
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The Effect of Mood on Performance on the Modified New 
Word Learning Test (Walton-Black) 


By JOHN D. TEASDALE anp J. GRAHAM BEAUMONT* 


Psychology Department, Institute of Psychiatry, University of London, 
and Drug Dependence Clinical Research and Treatment Unit, 
Maudsley and Bethlem Royal Hospitals, London 


The Modified New Word Learning Test (MNWLT) is a psychological test of brain 
damage which has ‘appeared capable of differentiating organics with general cortical 
damage from functionals and normals with a negligible degree of misclassification 

(Walton et al., 1959). In relation to differential diagnosis between organics with 
general cortical damage and depressives, Walton et al. (1959) concluded that while 
‘depressives often present a major problem in differential diagnosis . . - nO geois 
below 6 was obtained’ (scores of 5 and below are regarded as ‘organic’ providing 
that the patient is not ESN or mentally defective), ‘though the results of both the 
neurotic and psychotic depressives were generally lower than those of other gor 
brain-damaged psychiatric patients’. The mean for the 16 neurotic depressives II 
their study was 8-5 (range 6-10). 

‘The present study reports results from two patients, which suggest that the effect 
of depressed /anxious mood on MNWLT scores eg lead to misclassification ° 
patients as organic. 

Patient 1 was a 24-year-old woman admitted for treatment of barbiturate de 
pendence of 20 months’ duration. She was referred for psychological investigations 
of brain damage. 

She was fist tested during the afternoon, when she obtained a WAIS pais 
IQ of 104, with a normal subtest pattern, and a score of less than 4 on the MNWL"> 
ath being discontinued as the patient became agitated at her poor performance 
gh nes already been obtained. 
had felt depressed, and that e Eeer og keng gene? lem- 
E d Ge e difficulties of memory, reading and proble 

> omplained were always worse in the afternoons. e 

Accordingly, the MNWLT was administered on two mornings, once H! g- 
prescribed manner, and once using nonsense words invented by Walton ` 
published). She obtained scores of 8 and 9, clearly in the ‘non-organic’ rans Ko 
said she felt less depressed than at previous ma, It was hypothesized that t in 

patient was in fact not organically impaire A iation ` 


d, but that she showed va"! 
MNWLIT scores related to diurnal variation i mood 


To test this hypothesis, the patient was administered first the ‘right now’ ve g 
of the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List (MAACL) (Zuckerman et al., 1964) ` ch 
then the MNWLT on each of three consecutive mornings and afternoons 1P S 


orted that she 
solving 


n the 


rsio? 
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of ty i 
Cen weeks. The words for the MNWLT were selected from the 
Kageereng rge (1944) word count to be just beyond the vocabulary attainment 
T s z , 
<7 braai antidepressant medication (imipramine) from six days 
iets eed of the experiment. Imipramine is thought to be effective from 
Kerg E en administration. Thus any drug effect was unlikely to confuse 
Cape E but might have had some effect on the second series. 
Zeng deer? e own in Table 1. They show a powerful inverse relationship 
Bang ok SE ES and MAACL Depression, Anxiety and Hostility scores 
= ale aie week), but no obvious relationship for trials 7-11 (second week). 
eege etween MAACL Depression and MNWLT scores was — 0o89 
e Ae SE in the first week, but —o0-18 (d.f.=3; n.s.) in the second week. 
Coco ites at this difference between the two weeks reflects the confounding 
Trial va pa mine, which probably did not become active until the second week. 
, the last scheduled trial, was omitted as the patient made a determined 


ents S 
uicide bid after trial 11. 


Table 1. Patient 1: covariation of MNWLT and MAACL scores 


MAACL 
Day Trial MNWLT Depression Anxiety Hostility 
I (p.m.) I 6 16 
6 

2 (a.m.) 2 9 7 I 
2 (pm) 3 6 14 II 9 
3 (a.m.) 4 10 9 a 6 
3 (p.m.) 5 6 17 9 13 
4 (a.m.) 6 8 9 5 4 
(p.m.) 7 9 16 10 9 
: Goen 8 6 18 10 II 
p.m. 9 7 21 II 13 
To (a.m.) 10 8 II 3 4 
To (p.m.) D 6 13 5 6 


the hypothesis that in this patient 
he original ‘organic’ score resulted 
amage. Both mood and MNWLT 


jations in some 


Ze from the first week are consistent with 
ie oi socres were related to mood, and that t 
een epressed/anxious mood rather than brain de i 

could, of course, be independently determined by diurnal var' 


third variable. 
op ient 2 was a 39-year-old man admitted for treatment of barbiturate dependence 
20 years’ duration. He was referred ychological investigations of brain 
Bane having complained of poor memory and concentration. His WAIS 
will-Scale IQ was 94, Verbal IQ 117, and Performance IQ 83, the Verbal—Per- 
tTmance discrepancy being abnormal at the o'I pet cent level. On the first ad- 
Jearly in the ‘organic’ 


ministration of the MNWLT, a score of less than 3, falling c 
ange, was obtained. At this time, the Psychiatric Out-Patient Mood Scale 


Poms) (McNair & Lorr, 1964), completed prior to MNWLT administration, 
“dicated high levels of self-reported tension, depression and fatigue (Table 2, 


for ps 
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occasion 1). The patient was retested 26 days later, as clinical observation E 
suggested a possible improvement in mental state. The MNWLT wid it GE 
than 5, stillin the‘ organic’ range, and the POMS scores obtained prior to } ) 
administration in fact suggested little change in mental state (Table 2, occasion 2). 


Table 2. Patient 2: scores on MNWLT and POMS on four occasions 


Occasion I 2 3 
MNWLT <3 «<5 7 8 
POMS 
Tension 27 27 5 18 
Depression 25 25 3 12 
Confusion 12 7 I 6 
Anger Ki 8 4 4 
. Fatigue 20 16 $ 10 
Vigour 6 8 17 13 
Friendliness 15 14 15 15 


Sixteen days later, the tests were readministered 2 hr. after the administration of 
200 mg. pentobarbitone. The results (Table 2, occasion 3) suggested that on t e 
occasion the patient’s mood was much improved, and the MNWLT score of 7 Wé 
in the ‘non-organic’ range. In an attempt to show that this improvement 
MNWLT score was the result of barbiturate-induced improvement in mood rather 
than a practice effect, both tests were readministered the following day in the pon è 
drug condition. However, mood was still good (Table 2, occasion 4), aS the paner 
was pleased at his imminent discharge and resumption of regular barbitur 
consumption, and the MNWLT score of 8 was still in the ‘non-organic’ rang” 


Different sets of words of equivalent difficulty were used for the MNWLT on ea 
occasion. 


Two hypotheses are consistent with the data: (1) the patient was brain-damase? 
and improvement in MNWLT score s (2) dn 
patient was not brain-damaged, but originally obtained ‘organic’ MNWLT on 
as a result of his depressed/anxious mental state. The second of these of p 
accommodate the results from the first patient, and it is suggested that this D e 
hypothesis that can most parsimoniously explain the results from the two a 
put together. Both patients were drug addicts, but the findings suggest 2 need i 
re-examine the use of the MNWLT with afl patents who might be depress? 
They may also have implications concerning the nature of depression- 


s was the result of ‘learning to learn 


i Cline’ 
The authors would like to thank Dr P. H. Connell, Director of the Drug Deg i 
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Inter- and Intra-modal Transfer in Children with 
Modality Specific and General Handicaps 


By N. O'CONNOR anv B. HERMELIN 


Developmental Psychology Unit, Medical Research Council, 
Drayton House, Gordon Street, London 


touch 


Blind, norm: ` 
, al, subnormal and deaf children were taught to discriminate between i 
e shor 


e Š 
Ve: St Aig E 2 sec. Appropriate motor responses to the long and th 
SC each subject. When the basic touch task had been learned, e? 
of 2 sec. or 6 sec GE S Ke task. In this they also had to distinguish between stimuli 
from that in Elmin CH transfer stimuli were two touch signals of a different kin 
their control groups re & task, air-puffs, and sounds or lights for the blind and deaf an 
transferred only to an Pe The results showed that the initial touch discrimination 
also no transfer to Cap ooh poh foneh stimulus, but not to light or sound. ege er 
verbalize the solution SEN: except in the deaf children. Although most subjects CU 
Absence of speech oe learning task, they could not transfer it to other modalities- 
peech was no special handicap, as the deaf did at least as well as other groups: 


et Re eer integration or crossmodal transfer have been bedevilled 
different things bpm By crossmodal transfer one may mean at least me 
Ballova Ne o Ces is crossmodal matching. In this procedure the wer? 
to identify it from gel ee Tee one sense, e.g. touch, and then subsequent d 
as vision. A second e Kee objects when presented in a different modality suc 
discriminated in one Aa discrimination. Two stimuli are presented pe 
P U a odality, and immediately following they are presented ei 
another. The effect of one discrimination task on the other 18 


measured. A third ty i 

Pe of crossmodal transfer i inciple: 
5 ; er involy a prin 
In this case a variety of proc nvolves'the trapsferat # P ination? 


based i i i 
on a dimension or cue odality 


using the same di i . i 
this study is concerned with Be gc, Ge Se diserimination® ses 
The nature of the physiologi nster of a principle within and across O°" i o 
; siological basis for crossmodal integration has bee? 
concern to experimenters in studi i ; z n has 
ment studies with animals and man. Geschwind (1965) i 
proposed that the inferior parietal lobule acts as anint A i iation area- his 
area is relatively developed in man, although slow to ae al EC i sneer receive 
most of its impulses from the primary ptofection are Sch eg gemet? hearing 
but from the adjacent sensory association areas See oper parietal aret 
might be the anatomical basis for the integration ad infor: i Sie all modalities; 
Geschwind argues against the view that speech is the ger eg basis of crossm? a 
integration, suggesting that the development of speech ës depends on Sr 
existence in the human of a capacity to integrate visual, auditory and moto! stimu” 


edures can be used, but essentially a discrim 
in one modality is transferred to a different m 
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A biologically determined view of crossmodal integration seems to be confirmed 
by the results of psychological experiments, which generally establish the existence 
of crossmodal integration in adult humans, but not in young children or in animals. 
Ettlinger (1967), for example, failed to find crossmodal transfer in monkeys. 

As crossmodal transfer is thought to develop with age in humans (Birch & Lefford, 
1963), it has sometimes been supposed that verbal mediation which develops 
Concurrently, is necessary for crossmodal coding to occur. This view seems to 
have been generated in part by Russian work such as that of Merlin (1957), on the 
transfer of conditioned reflexes from one signal system to the other, or that of Luria 
(1961) in which verbal mediation is seen as facilitating coding. However, there 
would appear to be no conclusive evidence of the value of verbal mediation in transfer 
of this kind for young children. When O’Connor & Hermelin (1961) presented 
Simple line drawings of common objects to subnormals, the names of these objects 
were subsequently better recognized than were the same line drawings if presented 
for recognition along with others. However, this case is one in which, as in the 
Russian work, transfer was from vision to speech itself. In a subsequent experiment 
(Hermelin & O’Connor, 1964) discrimination of shapes was tested in vision after 
discrimination by touch and vice versa. We concluded: ‘As the groups differed in 
Verbal ability but not in their capacity to transfer from one modality to another, 
a hypothesis attributing such crossmodal effects to verbal coding must be rejected.’ 
Thus the processes involved in crossmodal transfer of a learned principle of solution 
remain an open issue. If crossmodal transfer occurs, no clear evidence is available 
to indicate whether or not this transfer has an anatomical, mediational or a de- 
Velopmental foundation. . ` 

Evidence from experiments with children is inconclusive. Smith & Tunick (1969) 


Carried out an experiment with retarded children, where discrimination had to be 


H éf 7 d H 
transferred from touch to vision and vision to touch. When the same cues or stimulus 


Objects were used, transfer was achieved across modalities. No transfer was found, 

Owever, when the discrimination was to be transferred using the same r 
Of discrimination (e.g. shape), but different objects. Blank & Bridger (1966) iar 
Positive transfer of discrimination between sounds and lights provided e? t i 
Was adequate verbalization during training. Blank, Altman & Bridger nee 
Sequently demonstrated positive transfer between touch and vision even mee SE 
Unable to name the stimuli. While Birch & Belmont (1965) have reporte aie 
D matching auditory with visual patterns in cerebral palsied a Za 
Teuber (1968) found brain-damaged and retarded children not to be at 


Controls in visual-tactile and tactile-visual shape recognition. ee 
Thus the relevance of developmental factors, brain damage an nit E 
temains in question. It seemed appropriate to consider crossmoda g 


terms of developmental deficits associated with diffuse brain rg ga SE 
Telation to such speech impairment as might arise as a eae cone be. 
therefore selected deaf, subnormal and normal children a pon agit 
€ also included blind children to investigate the ats e i as Paper 
andicap on crossmodal transfer. According to PAE o Co foundation ii 
€velops before speech on the basis of visual imagery. W! 
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i i in these 
imagery, concept development may be impaired. Presumably — beste 
S . . D 
circumstances would remain a relatively independent entity not closely a 
with thought. 


METHOD 


r sge ms vas used 
As all children in the present experiment had adequate tactile bh: in the 
as the modality for the initial discrimination learning. There were = edin emna 
transfer tasks, pressure on the palm delivered by a softer instrument than t Ge is common to 
air-puffs to the palm and either sounds or lights. As a temporal dimensi Han mmis short 
all these modalities, duration was chosen as the relevant cue for discrimina! he aim of this 
stimulus had in all instances to be distinguished from a longer one. Thus i ansfers ‘The 
experiment was to study the effect of different handicaps on different kinds ` Sec er tasks 
deficiencies involved were blindness, deafness and mental subnormality. The sfer across 
were of three kinds: transfer along a scale, transfer between dimensions and ae vase from 
modalities. A scale was defined as the range between two stimulus points, 1n SE any one 
soft to hard. A dimension was regarded as any perceivable quality of stimuli Los the visus 
sensory modality. For example, colour and form are both dimensions wit uli as sight, 
modality. A modality was assumed to be dependent on a particular sense organ, S| 
touch or hearing. E transfer 

A learned time discrimination was thus to be transferred in three ways. The m one in 

was from a hard tactile stimulus to a soft one. The dimensional transfer was e: ht or from 
of touch to another (air-puff), and the crossmodal transfer was from touch to 118 
touch to sound. 


ing 
6 : ‘ - oriminations as learn 
Stimulus equivalence was checked by presenting these temporal discrimination 

tasks to separate matched groups. 


Subjects 


Js 

e o norma 
Sixty children acted as subjects. These were 10 deaf and 10 blind children, RW S 
as well as 20 subnormals, None of the blind children had more vision than 3/60 


to 200 
children had a minimum hearing loss of at least 60 db in each ear in the range eicht of the 
Hz. The chronological ages of the other groups were matched with the en eg of 7:4 
subnormals. These ages ranged from 6:9 years to 8:3 years, with an overa ups an the 
years. Analysis of variance showed that the chronological ages of the other SI of the 
mental ages of the subnormals wer. 


eS 
e statistically identical. The chronological 78 childre? 
subnormals ranged from 8 years to 12 years, with a mean of 10 years 3 months. ` 
attended schools and lived at home. initial learning 
In order to obtain 60 children for the transfer task, 128 had to be tested on the 1n 
problem. Table 1 shows th 


ni 
learn” 

f p reach 

oble e number of children in each group who did not 

criteria, and were therefore excluded. 


Table 1. Rejection rates for initial learning task 
Groups Accept Reject 
Blind 10 5 
Deaf 10 13 
Subnormal controls (for blind group) 10 en 
Subnormal controls (for deaf group) 10 18 
Normal controls (for blind group) 10 a 
Normal controls (for deaf group) 10 4 
Total 60 68 


; signif gt 
Chi-square showed that the blind had the lowest rejection rate. Thie o Ko ant el 
different from that of the deaf (P < 0-05) and the subnormal (P < 0°02), WER subnor Pid 
of the normal. The normal had the next lowest rejection rate and differed E rejecte d sfer 
(P < 0'02). The deaf and the subnormal had the highest rejection rates. oon to the tra 
not differ statistically in chronological or mental age from those chosen to £ 
tasks. 
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Apparatus 
The iveri i 
Ït ig Ze for delivering the touch, air, light and sound stimuli is presented in Fig. 1 
a0°6. in bias së See = long by Te cm wide. At the experimenter’s side it E 
own to 15ʻ0 cm at the subject’s side. T. 

Ee $ e n : j s side. There were three - 

ee 22°5 cm wide, which trisected the structure lengthwise. The gege? 
a guide in the left-hand aperture and his right into a foam-rubber upholstered 


i cone ase on the right side. 
‘ouch and air stimuli were delivered to the palm of the left hand, and the right hand made 


the , eae 

a Gnu ot knocking or rubbing in the right-hand compartment. The rubber padding 
a 

hana partment reduced the sound and the cover prevented the subject from seeing the 


Fig. 1. Apparatus. (experimenter’s view). 


tone generator, motor for rotating 
h stimulus apparatus consisted of a mains 
d torque by means of a series resistor. The 
hand by moving the motor 
lenoid were both operated by 


T P oe 
he centre compartment contained the electronic timer, 


tl f 
bie probe and air-puff relay. The touc 
Probe ed induction motor operating with reduce i 
Desen was brought into contact with the subject’s 
eu y forward by means of a solenoid. The motor and sol g 
of a mer. Air (nitrogen) was delivered from a cylinder at a pressure of 2 lb/sq. in. by means 
sti regulator valve, and timed on and off by a tyre valve operated by a relay. The sound 
Mulus was a 400 Hz tone delivered via hea he subject at a level of 70 db. A 
Ben, strip light mounted along the top of ded the light stimulus, this being 
ched in intensity to 70 db by means 0} ing to Stevens & Galanter 
ee The experimenter faced a control pa: ld select a short (2 sec.) or 
g (6 sec.) presentation for each of the four stimuli. 


Procedure 

imination of two separate 
tactile stimuli to the palm 
d left hands in the openings in the apparatus. 
two easily learned movements of the right 


of e 
the left hand. The subject sat with his right an 
rated that he could do both. He was 


Se Was first taught two res 
knocking and rubbing. Each subject first demonst 


th 
en told that he would be touched on the left hand an 
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‘ tell you 
h These were then demonstrated to him. He was then told: These Sen Sr? 
be knock and when to rub; you must find out which to do’. The tou See 
wien to d ech middle of the palm of the subject’s left hand by a silently Ti A rotary 
at ed a smooth-ended rod and brought it into contact with the pa P Whichever 
Se gien sed to avoid too rapid accommodation to a static touch stimulus. onesie 
een the child made to the first stimulus was accepted as correct, and thereafter Së ding was 
af gusts was rewarded by the experimenter saying ‘good ’, while a ee in 54 
fhe by saying ‘no’. Training proceeded to a criterion of 51 aa ae eas droppe 
consecutive trails. If criterion had not been reached by oo trials, me ei series of 18 
from the experiment. The stimuli were administered in a random s Gettees necessary: 
signals, nine long (6 sec.) and nine short (2 sec.). The series was déier a the transfer tasks. 
When criterion had been reached the subjects proceeded immediate y = d to continue to 
They were told that they would now play a similar game and they simply : Of these, ha 
knock and rub as before. Fifty-four randomly arranged stimuli were use air-puffs and 1 
were 2 sec. and half 6 sec. long. Eighteen of these were touches, 18 ie ee so that a short 
sound or light stimuli. These 54 stimuli were given in a mixed random he air-puffs were 
touch stimulus might be followed by a long sound stimulus, and so on. li, and the soun 
given to the same point on the palm of the left hand as were the touch stimu, iven to blini 
stimuli were delivered through earphones. Touch, air and sound stimuli Mag of touch, at 
children and their normal and subnormal controls. The other series be mi al rmal controls: 
and light stimuli and was given to the deaf group and to their normal and su ge anel of the 
In this instance the light stimuli were presented by a strip light on the ponp The touc 
apparatus which came on for 6 sec. or for 2 sec. directly in front of the subje the Jearning 
stimulus in both these transfer series was administered in the same way as ‘r stimulus was 
task. However, while the learning stimulus was a hard-ended rod, the Login ow when to 
a soft brush. At the end of the session, each child was asked: ‘How did you z etoi was 
knock and when to rub?’ All answers were noted. For the deaf children, the d attemp 
‘signed’ in addition to bein, 


fate ion or 
g asked verbally. Any adequate signing, demonstrat! 
at verbalization was accepted. 


t 
. e = , d on 18 
At the end of the transfer session retention of original learning was checke 


of the original stimulus. Anyone falling short of the learning criterion was rejected. 
As a check on stimulus equivalence four ad 

were presented with 18 touch, air, light 

between them in the same way 

discrimination at each modality 


rials 


5 each, 
Ge children TT 
ditional groups, of 10 ee discriminat 


nEn f 
or sound stimuli and were aske Errors f° 


. R P . iment. 
as in the learning task in the main experime 
were scored. 


RESULTS 
The results are presented in two parts: (1 
task using the hard touch stimulus, (2) tr 


on ctile 
initial ta 
) learning error scores on the 101 


ansfer error scores. 


Learning error scores , onses 
All subjects learned to a criterion of 51 out of 54 trials of consecutive at 

provided these did not exceed 90 trials. The number of errors made by ©! 

in achieving criterion are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. Error scores to learning criterion by groups 


pnor™ 
Blind Normal Subnormal Deaf Normal Su ge 
Mean r8 8-6 37 58 73 3°37 
S.D. 1°33 7'42 2'53 2°95 a 
ren? 


e differ?’ or 
Analysis of variance of these error scores showed a significant von an othe 
(F= 3°31; df. 5,54; P< 0'025). The blind had fewer learning erro 
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TO 
> a ‘ee ece control groups also had fewer errors. The deaf had 
Sierra oe and the normal children had most learning errors. 
ene i déen or all subjects between error to criterion on the learning 
rate r senres: No correlation reached significance. 

RE Leen = analysed in several ways. Transfer can be defined 
basta cd tes e Ge g e difference between the first 18 learning trials on the 
besteet e r trials on any transfer task. (Using this technique, difference 
monn: on A tests (Sandler, 1955) for blind children and the appropriate 

groups and for deaf children and the two appropriate controls. For each 


group, th i i 

p, three tests were carried out, learning errors v. touch transfer errors, learning 
; , 

and learning errors against light transfer 


errors i i 
against air-puff transfer errors, 
o of these tests were significant 


error. A 

ad e or against sound transfer errors. Only tw 
ese we . 
se were for the deaf children who had fewer errors in air-puff and touch 


transfe aor 
Wës r than the initial touch learning trials. On the basis of these error scores 
a i i 
gë risons, it must be concluded that transfer did not occur crossmodally in any 
D and only in one of the six groups did it occur within a dimension (air-puff) 


and within scale (touch). 


Ano sae . . 
ther definition of transfer might be the difference between a criterion learning 


s er 

oye case zero errors in the final 18 trials of learning, and transfer error 

difference = e a more stringent test and involves testing the significance of the 

last 38 trial ransfer error scores from zero. Criterion learning error scores (the 
s) were compared with the transfer error scores 1n each condition and 


each Se 
group by similar A tests. No results showed any transfer scores to be equal 
sfer error scores are presented in 


D criteri s 
T Titerion learning error scores. Mean tran: 
able 3. 
Table 3. Transfer error score by groups and conditions 
(Means and SDs) 
Conditions Blind Normal Subnormal 
Touch 27 +34 27 +36 23 +33 
Air 39436 45241 35 +38 
Sound 36 +37 4'2 £39 3:0 + 3°6 
Deaf Normal Subnormal 
‘Touch o6 £12 HEEN 21+3°0 
Air va2kui got3't grt27 
Light 35251 37 E37 4433 


in two mixed analyses 


e transfer error scores were analysed against themselves 
Variance designs for the blind and controls, and for the deaf and controls. In 


Se age a significant conditions term resulted (F = 6'31, d.f. =2, 54 P. < oot, 
the = 4:60, d.f. = 2, 54, P = <0°025> respectively). A final combined analysis gave 
same result (F = 6:43; dio, 108; P= 0001). Appropriate £ tests showed 

at transfer was greatest to touch and least to light and sound. Air-puff error scores 


Wien 
rs intermediate. 

Piers the discrimination learn 

ned the transfer tasks withou 


ditional normal groups who 


ing scores of the ad 
task were analysed. No 


t an initial learnin 
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5 


i ight. 
differences were found between the number of errors in touch, jasi apren T 
These tasks were therefore equivalent in difficulty. Sound, how ev ~ y a 
significantly easier to learn. This difference is not reflected in gren enei 
“The number of children from each group who gave correct answers to 
of how they knew which response to give are shown in Table 4. 


Table 4. Percentage correct verbalization 


Groups Percentage 
Blind go 
Deaf 40 
Subnormal controls (for blind group) go 
Subnormal controls (for deaf group) 80 
Normal controls (for blind group) 60 
Normal controls (for deaf group) Kei 


fer, 
z Zei t of trans! 
These frequencies within any group were unrelated to the amoun 


jnitia 
EE SCH See? i f the 1m 
but did indicate a non-significant relationship with the efficiency © 
discrimination learning, 


DISCUSSION Get 
The initial temporal touch discrimination task proved difficult for the a 
can be seen by the rejections necessary to find 10 children in each gor “ai 
do the task. However, as the learning and the transfer tasks were of simila attribute 
when each was given as a learning task, the lack of transfer cannot a ct, one ° 
to the greater difficulty of discrimination other than touch stimuli. In i Sc than 
the transfer tasks, the discrimination of sound durations, was easier to © 
the tactile discrimination, 

The basic result of this study is that w 
evidence of crossmodal transfer as defin 
a tendency to successful 
can be drawn fro i 


<. This 
o could 


faculty 


how 
children $* 
ith the procedure used, few cht deaf show 


jon whie 


s in other sense modalities. A deafnes® 
ems to be more disabling than `. 


: 8 ry } 
intermodal transfer, a fact which may point to the relevance of sensory 
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i eal aae & Hein (1963) rather than to the importance of language. It 
eeh pass iaget s ‘er noted in the introduction. In the case of the blind, the 
(erte Ge earning was faster than in the other groups, so that their 
e E d sie be attributed to any lower level of cognitive ability. Nine 
be ha m ST also verbalized the principle involved in their learning task. 
Phe eer g y sll ai which were assumed to be on a similar dimension 
ie e stimuli were treated as equivalent to light and sound stimuli in the 
ren’s responses. This makes the arbitrary division into unimodal and cross- 
modal transfer somewhat suspect. In future studies, perhaps, such boundaries 


should be determined empirically rather than a priori. 
S gege? —— that when learning error scores and transfer error scores are 
berg oy A tend to be less than would occur by chance. In this study, therefore, 
Bag y others, transfer is measured by a saving score, but learning is always 
ively advanced at an early stage in both the initial and the transfer task. 
The results show that in the situation examined and using a saving score as a 
Measure of transfer, intermodal transfer does not occur, despite the frequent 


verbalization of the principle involved. 


7 
Kee grateful for the help given us by the superintendent, staff and patients of St Lawrence’s 
Raster? Caterham, and by the head teachers, staff and pupils of Ackmar Road School, Dog 
Lede Hill School, Dorton House, Elizabeth Burgwin, Elm Court Road School, Linden 
ge, Meadway, St Christopher’s and Waldron Road School. 
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Symptom Assessment in Epidemiology: 
A Comparison between Two Methods 


By M. M. WOOD 
Medical Research Council, Llandough Hospital, Penarth, Glam. 


A self-administered form of subjective symptom assessment is described, based on a method 
evolved by Ingham. The self-administered scales provided data in a form which could be 
collected easily and quickly without the necessity of a skilled interviewer. Although the 
information required decoding, this could be carried out by clerical staff under supervision. 

hen compared with Ingham’s individually administered form, there were indications that 
the self-administered scales produced slightly more inconsistent responses and for this 
Teason were sometimes more difficult to score. Further investigations using the self- 
administered scales after slight modification have achieved notable success, especially 


where there has been some supervision. 


Epidemiological surveys with individual interviewing are expensive, particularly 
when home visits are involved. Whether it is possible to obtain the same information 
by cheaper means must depend upon a number of factors that vary from survey to 
Survey, in particular the sort of information that is required. In the course of a 
Collaborative project, which for administrative reasons had to be completed quickly 
(Wood & Elwood, 1966), an attempt was made to compare individual interviewing 
With a self-administered questionnaire, completed without supervision. The survey 
Was a study of anaemia and the information sought by questionnaire was a numerical 
assessment of some relevant symptoms. E ; 
One technique for the assessment of symptoms in epidemiology was described 
by Ingham (1965, 1968) and requires individual administration. Similar scales 
Were devised in both individual and self-administered versions and answers were 
Sought to the following questions: (i) How much time was saved by using self- 
administered scales rather than individually administered scales? (ii) How reliable 
Was the information obtained in this way compared with the individually adminis- 
tered form ? (iii) Would the same results have been obtained if the individual form 


had been used ? 


METHOD 


Sample. ‘The whole population between the ages of 15 and 74 years, living aes ae = 

of a mile of one specified local health authority clinic in pee — EH E 
i i mpri; 

in the main survey. The number agreeing was 295 and these co cc? E En 


Present investigation. The purpose of the main survey was to Pee as 
8 Š T] DÉI ity, D tations. 
Symptoms to be assessed were chosen accordingly. hey WEES i em a SÉ 
izziness, breathlessness, fatigue, and headache. A subsample comprising gë E 


between 35 and 55 years (n=37) was selected for individual interviewing at home. 


resentin 
i Individual symptom scales. Each scale was defined by a set of seven GE E E a SN 
ifferent degrees of severity. The statements used for the ‘fatigue’ scale, ; 
355 
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i lly feel a little 

i nly feel tired after a very hard day. (3) I genera on 
Gë : Dy th ve “GI always feel very tired by the end of the day. oo Bat 
E: B time. (6) I always feel very tired all day long. (7) I am always s 
e ever want to do anything. . del 
e eener? to the subject in pairs and for each pair i en SC 
e i e which statement was nearer to the truth as far as he was Se age a ae 
= h printed on a separate card, were available for each scale. men o a stages 
Geet E achieved by presenting them in three stages, the second = "Two of the 
Pivola a selection by the investigator on the basis of the previous responses. 


3 resentation 
scales, ‘fatigue’ and ‘headache’, had been used previously but the stages of p 
were different (Ingham, 1965). 


F ents in pairs OT 
Self-administered symptom scales. It would be simple to print the Pa Te gen way 
several pages of a booklet and to ask subjects to work through them in e? 66 pairs of state- 
as they would if they were presented on separate cards. ‘This would entai this number by 
ments for each subject, however, and a method was sought for —— ei arrangement 
‘programming’ the procedure as in the individual scales. This was done Se the following 
in which the mark made by the subject, in response to each pair, also appeare Ledita mark his 
page and indicated which pair he was to consider there. The subject was as 


we 
f SZ S holes allo g 
choice by placing a cross in the hole or circle alongside each statement. ac? done next 
the cross to appear on the next page, indicating the pairs of statements to 
An example of what a subject might se 


- in Fig: TI: 
e on turning a page of the booklet is shown ! 


READ THIS FIRST 


s 
r crosse 
On this page, ONLY Do the pairs of statements INDICATED by mg cross i? 
in column J. For each of these pairs, choose one statement, and pu 

the hole alongside it. 


I II 


O Very occasionally I feel a bit dizzy 
O I never feel dizzy 


O I never feel dizzy 
Q I quite often feel dizzy 
O 


I feel my heart pounding most of the time 


i vily 
All the time I can feel my heart pounding very hea 


O I quite often feel my heart pound ily 
e EVA 
O All the time I can fee] my heart pounding very n 
Further details are available on request, 


Fig. 1. Sample of page 2 from self-administered symptom scales. 
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Items from all the symptom scales were mixed throughout the booklet, and the order 
was randomized as far as possible, bearing in mind the limitation due to programming. 
The order of statements within pairs was also randomized. A partially worked example 
was given on the first page of the booklet to familiarize subjects with the procedure. 

Procedure. The booklets were given to people as they left the clinic after haematological 
and dental examinations. They were asked to complete and return the booklets within 14 
days, in the stamped addressed envelope provided. Home visits were made to interview 
the subsample and to collect questionnaires not returned, or completed incorrectly. 


RESULTS 


The average time taken by a psychologist to interview a subject and administer the 
individual symptom scales was 30 min. The decoding of the individual symptom 
Scales took place during the interview. The self-administered scales were handed 
to subjects by a clerical assistant with a brief word of explanation, taking about 
z min.; the average time taken to decode the responses afterwards was 9 min., 
including checking. Decoding of the self-administered scales could have been 
carried out by clerical staff, but the interviewing required a skilled research worker. 
Although 71 per cent of those people who attended the clinic returned their 
questionnaires spontaneously, a home visit was necessary to the remaining 29 per 
cent to collect the questionnaires. Of the people from whom questionnaires were 
eventually obtained (95 per cent) home visits were made to 19 per cent in order to 
Correct questionnaires. A rough estimate of the average time required for collecting 
a questionnaire from a subject who failed to return it is 10 min. When it was 
Necessary to correct it as well it took approximately 15 min. per subject. The 
Correcting had to be done by a psychologist because it involved the same skills as 
those required for individual testing. Averaged over the complete sample, therefore, 
home visits entailed an extra 3 min. per subject of work that could have been done 
by Non-graduate assistants, plus 3 min. of psychologist’s work. The total of 16 min. 
Per subject, mostly involving relatively unskilled work, compared with at least 
30 min. of skilled work per subject for the individual scales represents a substantial 
Saving for the self-administered form. It took a subject about 20 min. to complete 
hen under observation. It is possible, therefore, 

that there was an overall saving of time for subjects as well as research workers, 
though there is no doubt that many prefer the friendliness of the individual contact. 
_ Of the subsample chosen to be given the individual symptom scales, 18 were 
interviewed before they attended the clinic (group I), while the other 19 were 


interviewed after they had returned their booklets (group IJ). 


à mits ` i istent responses. This 
An ty of the scales is the rate of inconsis' 
index of unreliability ses divided by the number of in 


's defined as the number of inconsistent respon by r d 
Consistent responses possible without changing the scale — sles sare 
tends to inflate the inconsistency rate slightly. The individua scales p on l 
lower rate of inconsistent responses (3*5 Pet cent) than the teg Zen | sca S 
Ze Per cent), and there seemed to beasmall beneficial effect on the self-administere 


Orm when the individual scales were given first. 
The correlations between individual and self-administered scales are shown in 


a 
able r, Only one correlation is not significant, for ‘breathlessness’ in group II. 


the self-administered scales w 
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A contributory factor may have been that the statements for ‘breathlessness’ ker? 
not prepared with the same care as the statements for ‘fatigue’ and headac ' 
In addition, more inconsistent responses were produced on ‘breathlessness (15 
than on any of the other five symptoms (mean 4-6 for group II). 


Table 1. Correlation coefficients (r) between scores 
on individual and self-administered scales 


Symptom Group I Group II 
(n= 18) (n= 19) 
Irritability 0°69 086 
Palpitations 0'74 0°69 
Dizziness 0°63 0'58 
Breathlessness 0°57 0'41 
Fatigue ESCH 083 
Headache 0°83 0°83 


(r>0°44; P<o-os) 


DISCUSSION 


It is clear that the individual symptom scales are more reliable, in terms A o 
consistent responses, than the self-administered scales. There were Sg ne 
problems in ascribing scores to response patterns. In the individual ee 
situation, difficulties, ambiguous response patterns, and problems of ot or 
can be dealt with easily. Also interference by other members of the weg? n- 
friends, which is sometimes a problem with self-administered scales and quest? 
naires, can be prevented. þe 
However, the self-administered scales saved time, and did enable the data f° 
Si lected very quickly and processed at a more convenient time. In this survey 
time and staff available for interviewing were limited. The conversion ° ta 
responses into patterns and scores could have been carried out by clerica ° 
under supervision. in 
Some of the disadvantages of the self-administered scales have been grer e 
subsequent surveys by simplifying the format, at the price of some a Gr 
criminatory power, and also by ensuring that they were completed under sup 2 
vision (Elwood et al., 1967). Both of these developments have ensured an imp"? 
ment in the consistency of responses. 
Je 
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The Performance of Elderly Subjects on 
Gooddy’s Arrow Drawing Test 


By GEORGE IRVING 


Department of Psychological Research, 
Crichton Royal, Dumfries 


Jue in 


Gooddy & Reinhold (1964) described a simple test which they claimed may be of EE 


detecting early or slight disease of the brain, especially of the minor or non-dominant wi S 
sphere. The test consisted of asking patients to draw arrows in a number of Sp of the 
directions. The present report describes results obtained from the administration rda 
test to a group of elderly psychiatric patients, a group of ‘normal’ elderly subjects, 


either senile 


` ` S ee ainder 
or arteriosclerotic dementias (mean age 76:0 years, $.D. 7:0) and the majority of the rem: ‘ee 


in fach 
and were investigated as part of a wider social-psychiatric investigation. Seven wee zon R 
considered to be showing evidence of psychiatric abnormality (three organic, four fone year! 
The mean age of this group was 73:9 years (ep. 5:9). The psychiatric group under A SD: 
consisted of 54 approximately consecutive hospital admissions (mean age 4ro year Si d 
12'1); none was considered to be suffering from any form of brain damage. Patients arrow 
elderly psychiatric group and in the normal elderly group were, in addition to the 
test, given a short battery of psychometric tests of intellectual impairment. 

The method of administration of the arrow test was altered slightly from that dí t wit 
by Gooddy. An arrow (—) was drawn on a sheet of paper in full view of the subject the? 
the instructions, ‘This is an arrow pointing to this side of the paper’. The model wa ment 
removed and the subject asked to draw arrows in each of six specified directions. No com 
was made on the quality of any drawing. 


t described 


RESULTS nine 
ganic group 20 patients made errors on the test. of gt ea 
trors which were not readily classifiable. Eleven patients that of 
on one or more of their drawings. This specific error vot ma 
this i d the arrow, i.e—<. In the elderly functional group, 19 on roup 

1s reversa! error; none made errors of any other kind. In the normal elderly ugeet 
subjects made errors; of these 10 reversed the arrow-head and one made errors ot for ed 
kind; only one of the Seven subjects showing evidence of psychiatric disorder DÉI der-65 
abnormally on the test. (This subject was diagnosed as a mild dementia.) In the un 
group no patients made errors of any kind. 

2. No significant relationship was found between the occurrence of errors and 
intellectual impairment in either the functional elderly or normal elderly groups: . either 
was there any relationship between errors and position above/below the median ag° Ss 
group. ; g orga 

3. Since this study was carried out a further 56 elderly psychiatric patients 4 b osm? 
and 28 functional) have been given the test and approximately the same pattern © S 
performance has been observed in both diagnostic groups. 


1. In the elderly or, 
made miscellaneous e 
specific type of error 
reversing the head of 


tests ° 


CONCLUSION e 
The main feature of this study is the relatively high incidence of arrow-head s evident? 
the normal elderly and functional elderly groups. However, on the basis oft 
available it is not possible to evaluate the significance of this observation. 

360 
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A Comparative Study of Criminals and Matched Controls on 
Three Dimensions of Personality 


By SYBIL B. G. EYSENCK anp HANS J. EYSENCK 
University of London 


Six hundred and six male trainee railmen and 518 criminals were administered personality 
inventories purporting to measure the personality dimensions of Psychoticism (P), as 
version (E) and Neuroticism (N). Also administered was a Lie scale (L). Scale ett 
reliabilities are reported for the experimental and control groups, and proportions © IN 
answers compared for individual items. The prisoners are significantly higher om r a he 
but lower on E, than the controls; this may be due to the absence of impulsiveness items in Em 
E scale used, and the preponderance of sociability items. ‘There are no differences ci s 

L scale, suggesting that prisoners did not attempt to fake scores. The groups were mate p 
for age and social class, as well as sex, all being male. Coloured members originally terre 
part of the control group were found to differ significantly from the white members, and $ to 
removed prior to the comparisons being run. The results found are on the whole similar 


P . H D i an 
previously reported data using different inventories and different comparison groups, 
different sample of prisoners. 


In his book Crime and Personality, Eysenck (1964) has developed a series of theorie 


relating criminal behaviour to various dimensions of personality. In particular, Ge 
suggested that criminals would score high on measures of N (neuroticism), 

(psychoticism) and E (extraversion). The literature reviewed in that book, we 
Papers apprearing since (Sanocki, 1969; Eysenck & Eysenck, 1970, 1971) bail e 
the whole supported these hypotheses, although deductions from the theory i 
not always been supported by the data at a high level of significance. In addition i 
has become apparent that the prediction relating to E was correct only in pae 
Eysenck & Eysenck (1971) have shown that items measuring the sociability e 


e DÉI ive 
aie of Ew ere not positively related to criminality (and might even be nega ith 
related), while items measuring impulsiveness were positively correlated Y: 
criminality. This finding could 


sis 
‘gee Deiere be interpreted to support the original hypothe 
linking E with criminality through the mechanism of conditioning because OI". 
conditioning, too, was found to be correlated with E (negatively) only by er £ 
impulsivity, not by way of sociability (unpublished). This important division et 
ae ei main constituent parts has been discussed in detail by Eysenck & ail 
1963). 
The experiment reported here is in some wa 
by Eysenck & Eysenck (1970, 1971), 


b BI 
SC iscu 

ys a replication of the one mina 

in which an experimental group ele 


i ch) os a 
was given a personality inventory measuring P, E and N, and their scale oer? d 
/ roUF, 
item endorsements compared with those of three control groups (random p satis 
parents, students and apprentices). None of the control groups was entie 


factory, and it was hoped that their imperfections might cancel out when me 
comparisons were made. In the present experiment a more carefully e 


ned 
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co i : - 

dE e Zeng in making comparisons with a sample of prisoners chosen 
Wa, ta teens SE ei previous experiment. In addition, a Lie scale (L 
Paa D a - ës an the personality questionnaire used, in order to test the 
nA E Wiaaaseed aerate may be faking good (or bad); the rationale of such 
Reg Weel i 3 y Michaelis & Eysenck (1971). The items used for the 
reon enen TFE e P inquiry'are largely different from those used in our 
a Fee on act identical with those used in our factorial study aimed 
brbteeuck « e S ie of Pasa separate dimension of personality (Eysenck 
ented dë ms g T scale (called the PEN scale for short) the E factor is repre- 
fenes aoe se ae 3 sociability items, and not at all by impulsiveness items; 
einem Weber present study would have to be that criminals would not 
ii terwae onee an controls, but would either have similar scores or have 
ie o rana was made up of 606 male criminals with a mean age of 
Wë Ce i ); S ese were a random population from several of the main British 
be Geen ontrol population consisted of 518 white trainee railmen employed 
tiie a in: all male and with a mean age of 2585 (S.D. 10°69). The two 
lier i aa well matched on sex, age and social class; they differ 
Bag? pe members had been removed from a somewhat larger total sample 
rene Fie ` , 140 of these coloured trainee railmen were removed because they 
Besse. o HS significantly different scores on some of the scales; details 
gengt A seen ifferences will be given presently. Coloured persons could not be 
Cepgiee om the prison sample because no record was available to identify them 
goes ; In any case, the proportion of coloured to white prisoners would almost 

Inly be smaller. ‘The age of the coloured controls was 30°83 (S.D. 9°42).* 


Ta 
ble 1, Means and S.D.s of 606 prisoners, and 518 white and 140 coloured London 
Transport employees on P,E, Nand L scales 
London Transport employees 


, 
Prisoners White Coloured 
b e a 5 
Mean S.D. Mean S.D. Mean S.D. 
P 481 3°95 314 2°85 3°74 2°50 
E 12°43 3°95 13°58 3°59 13°58 2°83 
N 9°56 4°46 7'53 440 6:38 3°83 
L 5°48 3°32 5°44 3'26 8-96 3°63 


Table 1 gives the means and S.D.s of these various samples for P, E, N and L. 
t will be seen that prisoners are significantly higher than controls on P and N, and 
E; there are no difference 

of dissimulation) that 


hey are also higher on P (P< 0-05) and lower on N 


ces onE 


D 
M Unselected inventories were rec 
Ups was undertaken by us- 


eived from London Transport, and the allocation of the 
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i ë 
The need to match samples for social class is brought out clearly > oe 
iven in Table 1 with the norms for a more representative popula Ge 
Sch on subjects. These score lower on P (2:50; S.D. 2:71) and 2 Se 
| 4:12) than our working-class white controls; on N they score only ed? e 
fewer (7:33; S.D. 4-37.) These results are in reasonably good ST eae, wë, 
social class comparisons made in our previous paper (Eysenck + ils 
On L we have available results from two samples: a random sample 2 = i 
somewhat more middle-class one of 329. L scores were 4°56 (S.D. 2 95 A 
(S.D. 2:48) respectively, suggesting that L scores are higher in w a? deeg 
groups. This does not necessarily mean that working-class subjects Stage 
alternative and possibly more likely reasons for this difference are given in 
& Eysenck (1971). P 
Ee comparisons are reported in Tables 2-4 for P, E and pete 
tively. Only significant differences are reported, and for this purpose all i rapet 
above 5 per cent have been used. A number of smaller differences mig 


ls 
; bs dë : d contro 
lable 2. P scale items showing significant di ! 


erences between criminals an 


EE VE answers 
Criminals Gennes 
Have you had an awful lot of bad luck? 67 oe 
Have you have more trouble than most? 54 
Would you have been more successful if people had not put 38 
difficulties in your way? 60 21 
Is there someone who is responsbile for most of your troubles ? 36 15 
Do you worry a lot about catching diseases ? 28 12 
Are there several people who keep trying to avoid you? 23 14 
Do you have enemies who wish to harm you? 23 17 
Do your friendships break up easily without it being your fault ? 24 13 
Do you let your dreams warn or guide you? 20 
Would you take drugs which may have strange or dangerous 12 
effects ? 18 85 
Was your father a good man? 79 


ols 
V 5 a SI contr 
Table 3. E scale items showing significant differences between criminals and 


rs 
Percentage Yes ct 
Is 
Criminals con 
Do you find it hard to show your feelings ? 56 i 
Would you call yourself happy-go-lucky ? 51 30 
Are you more distant and reserved than most people ? 40 
Can you usually let yourself go and enjoy yourself a lot at a gay 85 
party? 77 42 
Would you call yourself talkative ? 35 
Do you nearly always have a ‘ready answer’ when people talk to 45 
you? 38 68 
Do you like plenty of bustle and excitement around you? 61 88 
Do you like mixing with people? 81 ag 
Do you like people around you ? 81 23 
Do you normally prefer to be alone? 31 87 
Do you make friends easily with members of your own sex ? 80 69 


Would you enjoy hunting, fishing and shooting ? 
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qualified because the proportion of endorsements was near the o per cent or 100 
Per cent level, but such differences are too small anyway to be of any psychological 
interest. In order to calculate the proportions and differences, the sample of prison- 
ers was reduced to the same size as that of the controls (n= 518) by a random pro- 
cess, 


Table 4. N scale items showing significant differences between criminals and controls 


Percentage Yes answers 


| 
Criminals Controls 
Are you often troubled about feelings of guilt ? 57 33 
ave you ever been afraid of losing your mind ? 48 26 
De you ever wished you were dead ? 47 25 
D you often feel fed up ? we 54 
© you feel self-pity now and again ? 66 38 
D you sometimes feel uneasy indoors ? 58 42 
© things sometimes seem as if they are not real ? 68 51 
© you get depressed in the mornings ? 40 28 
D you sometimes feel you don’t care what happens to you ? 52 d 
D you often feel very weak all over? 37 26 
© you find it hard to keep your mind on what you are doing? 34 25 
Dd. you worry a lot about your looks ? 4r ae 
© you ever feel ‘just miserable’ for no good reason? 50 43 


These item analyses bear out our expectations, and also of course the comparisons 
of Sample means; prisoners are more likely to give answers indicative of psychoti- 
cism, of neuroticism and, to a lesser extent, of lack of sociability. The particular 
‘tems quoted are similar to those which in our previous study differentiated prisoners 
and Controls, although of course the wording of many of these items is not identical. 


ne possible criticism should perhaps be anticipated here. It might be argued that 
rols might be 


Some of the items showing differences between prisoners and conti e 
'nfluenced by the circumstances and status of the prisoners rather than by their 
Personalities. Thus the answer to the question: ‘Have you had an awful lot of bad 
uck >? might be thought to reflect the prisoner’s reaction to being caught and sent S 
Prison rather than his habitual personal feeling. Such an objection must be a 
“ome force, and almost certainly the circumstances of being in prison have increase 

the differences observed on some of the questions between the two groups: But 
‘S not likely that this is the whole story; we have shown that for both La Se 
“ontrols similar factors emerge from factor analyses of such questionnaires (Eysenc 


ivably 
Eyse uestions related to each factor cannot conceiva 
ysenck, 1970), and many of the q inap ny 


je influenced in this manner (e.g. ‘Do you let your dr 
lo Ms uld you enjoy hunting, fishing vi GE Peerage Ae ën eg ps 
Sieg ll ested elsewhere (Eysenck ) d 
ee op of the most diagnostic items in order to = eeng se 
€r predictions; this would appear to be the best way of ees h e Ei = 
underly ing objections of this kind. Another possibility would w Geer 
e follow-up studies of adolescents to whom questionnaires we Lae es 
fore their criminal careers started; it is very much to be hoped tha 


33 
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i igati one here 
will in due course be undertaken. Ex post facto investigations, such as sc Werer 
described, always suffer from weaknesses which cannot in the nature 0 


i ji trongly 
overcome. Such prospective studies as have been published have rather strong 
supported the hypotheses here advanced (Eysenck, 1964). 


t of this 
We are indebted to the Maudsley and Bethlem Royal Research Fund for keeten CH gave 
investigation. Dr P. A. B. Raffle, Chief Medical Officer of London Lora Le thank Mr 
permission for the testing of the trainee railmen, and we would especially a Lieners 
R. C. Potter, Chief Instructor, Railway Training Centre, who arranged for t e Zeenen 
to be administered. We are also indebted to the Home Office for permission 3 ae weem ag 
most of the testing was carried out by prison psychologists to whom we e Zë seier? 
gratitude for their generous help. Opinions expressed in this article are of o ae 
and do not necessarily represent the view of the Home Office or London Transp 
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An Ordinate Comparison Method of Calculating Brain 
Damage Probability 


By BRIAN R. GLAISTER 
Netherne Hospital, Coulsdon, Surrey 


In clinical practice it is frequently more useful to calculate a numerical value of brain damage 
Probability prior to, or as an alternative to, classification. A method of calculating brain 
damage probability is described which is a comparison of the proportions in the brain- 
damaged and non-brain-damaged groups which obtain the given score. The method 
compounds national norms and a local base rate. It could be described as an ordinate com- 
Parison method. The validity of a calculated brain damage probability depends, inter alia, on 


the score, the base rate, the method of calculating the probability, the reliability of the base 
An efficiency function which is a function of the 


Tate and the reliability of the national norms. 

Score, the base rate and the method of calculating the probability, is calculated: methods of 
estimating the reliability of the base rate and of the national norms are given. The efficiency 
of brain damage probability calculated by this ordinate comparison method compares 
favourably with other methods. 


Published norms for brain damage tests are usually either based on equal-sized 
Control and experimental groups, €-8- the Revised Visual Retention Test (Benton, 
1955), or are mathematically equalized by conversion to percentiles prior to use in 
test score evaluation, e.g. the Memory-for-Designs Test (Graham & Kendall, 1960). 
Subsequent use of such data in clinical work assumes a base rate of 50 per cent 
brain-damaged, which is an unreasonable assumption for most clinical populations. 

he example presented here makes use of the brain damage base rate of 29 per cent 


found at Netherne for 1967. 

The example also makes use of the Modified W H 
Black, 1957). The norms have been obtained by combining tw 
data: Walton & Black (1957) and Walton et al. (1959 excluding subnormals and 
ESN), There are 124 subjects in the brain-damaged group and 393 in ie ae? 
damaged group. The scores are calculate (Walton et at., 

959). , 

Published norms for brain damage tests usually divide the scores into a few 
Categories—sometimes into just two, as is the case for the Modified Le reg 

est. In clinical practice it is more often useful and reasonable to use the we? 

ata to calculate numerical values of brain damage probability. The method given 

ere is one of the methods of doing this. 

Methods of calculating score abnorma sual 
Obtained by the examinee but also all scores a 

tain damage. The method given here, however, consider: 

Y the se sare e other seg are disregarded. For this rea: 
ribed as an ordinate comparison method. 


The method presented can be derived from Bay 
367 


ord Learning Test (Walton & 
o sets of published 


d by the revised method 


lity usually consider not only the score 
g an even higher likelihood of 


ders only the score obtained 
son it could be des- 


es’s theorem (Bayes, 1958). But, 
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3 a : ‘common 
as Kendrick (1965) has pointed out, Bayesian statistics are for this purpose ` oa 
sense’ statistics and nothing would be added to the clarity of presentation by 
Bayes’s notation. 


THE BASE RATE 


A follow up of those referred for testing at Netherne during 1967 as pae e 
damage cases showed that 29 per cent had been diagnosed as such 18 mont Vie 
This was conventional psychiatric diagnosis in which only a few cases ep 
assigned with absolute certainty. The base rate is thus only as reliable as iech 
chiatric diagnosis, there being some evidence for reliability being higher p = 
diagnosis of organic conditions than for other broad categories (Kreitman, aT 
Beck, 1962). However, even if unreliable, this base rate can be accepted with — 
confidence than the 50 per cent otherwise assumed. The data for the Net 

base rate are given in Table 1. 


m 3 ing 1967 ® 
Table 1. The composition of the group referred for testing at Netherne during 19 
possible brain-damage cases 


n % 

Brain-damaged 12 29 
Not brain-damaged 29 71 
Not known 5 — 
Total 46 100 


itals 
a ' ep 
This base rate is probably similar to that found in most general mental Ss rate 
but greater precision will, of course, result from the ascertainment of the 
for the situation in which the test is to be used. 


THE ORDINATE COMPARISON CALCULATIONS 
Consider the published norms, Let Pi 
group which obtains score x and let ER 
group which obtains score x, A comp 
measure of brain damage probability i 
be of equal size. For application to an 
by the respective base rates. Let th 


a aged 
be the percentage of the beier, 
be the percentage of the non-brain= give? 
arison of these two percentages ane to 
n which the two groups would be ane hted 
y other population, they are desia the n0” 
e brain-damaged base rate be 7, aP entage 0 
brain-damaged base rate be m, (where m; A 1). Then the weighted pere centage 
the brain-damaged group which obtains score x is mp, and the weighted ae ability 
of the non-brain-damaged group which obtains score x is 72f2- Thep” 
that a person with score x is brain-damaged is given by: 


e 


P=mpi|(™p\ +m p). fied word 

‘fi ‘ 

In Table 2, P has been calculated for all the possible scores of the seg g ob 

Learning Test. The unweighted percentages obtaining each score al. (1959 
tained by combining the data of Walton & Black (1957) and Walton 
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Table 2. Modified Word Learning Test: brain damage probability and test efficiency 
calculated as described in the text 


Raw score Brain damage probability Test efficiency 
I eg D 
2 1°00 1°00 
3 1:00 Loo 
4 1'00 1'00 
5 1'00 1'00 
6 O35 O54 
7 006 o88 
8 oof 0°86 
9 0°03 0°95 

10 0'02 0'95 


excluding subnormals and ESN). The base rates are those for Netherne described 
above, viz. m; =0*29 and 7,=0'71. 

The efficiency of the test used in this way is derived as follows: again only the 
examinees obtaining the given score are considered. A pronouncement that the 


1-0 
og 
Si 08 
2 
pe 
8 
S 06 
o 
E 
S 0-4 
El 
D 
§ 
a 0-2 
ize} 


Efficiency 


Score 


e Modified Word Learning Test for base 


ili defficiency for th 
ility and efficiency vane 


8.1.B robab: 3 
rain damage p. rate of 29 per cent brain- 
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examinee has a particular probability of being brain-damaged is considered equiva- 
lent to a pronouncement that the same fraction of all subjects (in both groups) 
obtaining that score are brain-damaged. Those in the brain-damaged group thus 
classified as being brain-damaged would be correctly classified: similarly those in 
the non-brain-damaged group thus classified as non-brain-damaged would be 
correctly classified. All others would be incorrectly classified. 


“T 


WH 


Brain damage probability 


Observed minus expected score 


Efficiency 
e 
an 

"E 


i 6 5 4 3 2 4a 8 H 
Observed minus expected score 


t 
Fig. 2. Brain damage probability and efficiency for the Benton Revised Visual Retention Tes 
for base rate of 29 per cent brain-damaged. 

Using the previous notations, the proportion of each group obtaining score ” 
which would be classified as brain-damaged would be P. The weighted P e 
of the brain-damaged group correctly classified is then Pap, The proport! d 
each group obtaining score x which would be classified as not brain-damaged Zelt 
be (1—P). The weighted percentage of the non-brain-damaged group corr : 
classified is thus (1 — P) 7p. The total percentage in both groups (obtaining we? 
x) which is correctly classified is Pop: 1 D — Dip: As the percentage int 


Gi 
ercentas 
of 
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groups obtaining score x is 71p;+72p> the total proportion correctly classified— 
the test efficiency—is given by: 
_Prpit(t —P)p2 


mipit Tmp2 


E 


This has been calculated for the Modified Word Learning Test, using data from the 
scores given above, and is presented in Table 2. 

The brain damage probability and test efficiency given in Table 2 are shown 
graphically in Fig. 1. 

Further examples of the use of brain damage probability and test efficiency 
calculated in this way are given for the Revised Visual Retention Test (Benton, 1955) 
in Fig. 2 and for the Memory-for-Designs Test (Graham & Kendall, 1960) in Fig. 3. 


1-0 
D 08 
Š 
Q 
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2 06 
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E 
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a —6/-4 -3/-1 0/2 3/5 46/8 9/11 12/14 15/24 
Difference score 
1-0 
0-8 
> 
© 0-6 
S 
KE 
Kai 
D 04 


0-2 


9/11 12/14 15/24 


—6/-4 —3/-1 0/2 3/5 6/8 
Difference score 
efficiency for the Memory-for-Designs Test for base 


Fi ae 
8. 3. i ability and , 
3. Brain damage pro pert f 29 per cent brain-damaged. 
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DISCUSSION 
The validity of tests for discrimination between normal and abnormal groups is a 
function, inter alia, of the score obtained by the examinee, the base rate of the 
abnormality, and the method used for calculating the significance of the score. 
Test scoring methods frequently take account of the score obtained by the examinee: 
such is the case with the Modified Word Learning Test where it is implicit in the 
arguments used by the authors to justify the use of a particular cutting score (Walton 
& Black, 1957; Walton eż al., 1959). But the dependence of validity on the base rate 
and the method used for calculating the significance of the score have usually been 
ignored. They are not mentioned by, for example, Walton & Black (1957), Graham 
& Kendall (1960) or Benton (1955), although more recent studies have sometimes 
included a consideration of the base rate (see, for example, Satz, 1966; Turland & 
Steinhard, 1969). The test efficiency calculated here is a measure of validity in 
which dependence on score and base rate has been taken into account. The validity 
of other methods of calculating brain damage probability has not been considered. 

Alternative methods of calculating brain damage probability include: (1) Com- 
paring the numbers of subjects in the two groups obtaining score x or scores further 
in the brain-damaged direction (Meehl & Rosen 1955). (2) Confining attention tO 
the non-brain-damaged group and considering the percentage obtaining score ¥ 
or scores further in the brain-damaged direction. (3) Making an actuarial prediction, 
dependent solely on the base rate Dech) & Rosen, 1955) 

Each of these methods may have the highest validity for ST scores on som 
However, each has some general disadvantage compared with the ordinate a 
parison method. Methods 1 and 2 have efficiency functions, calculated similarly t° 
Gei for the ordinate comparison method, which have asymptotes of 1 at the abno 
nal extreme of thie where ty dso) a a as e 

n of the distributions (where they do not overlap). The oF ‘ 
comparison method, however, has complete efficiency for all scores in whic 


SEH do not overlap. Method 3 has efficiency less than 3 for all scores 


When the ordinate com 


e tests. 
om- 


h the 
ona 
5 . “trey of the 
: ; parison method is used, the calculated probability "A 
examinee being brain- S 4 euratee’ P l 
i SE : damaged (or not brain-damaged) is always less than 1 pas 
scores in which the distributions overl i etho 
; rap, It is for these scores that the m 
less than complete efficiency, Thi : ` A bilit 
> Ce y- This relationship of brain damage proba 
efficiency of prediction can be seen in Fig. 1 f 
In additio e d ° 
ee on to the dependence of validity on score, base rate and metho o 
calculation, it is dependent on the extent to which the score distributions 4°" h 
rates used represent the populations to which they apply. The confidence that can g 
placed on the base rate used in the example was discussed above. Similar cons! eer 
tions would apply whenever the base rate is ascertained in the same way- = an 
reliability would accrue if the base rate were ascertained on successive ye?” d 
estimate of the reliability could be obtained by comparing the base rates 0 
on two or more successive years. The extent to which the same distributions a Se 
brain-damaged and non-brain-damaged groups represent the score distribut!© 
the populations from which they were drawn can be estimated in two ways. 


y an 


sand 
ban 
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Firstly, different standardization samples can be compared, The more similar 
they are, the more confidence can be placed in their representation of the population 
from which they were drawn. For the ordinate comparison calculations the relevant 
measures are the proportions in the two groups (brain-damaged and non-brain- 
damaged) obtaining each score in different standardization samples. This has been 
calculated for the two samples to provide the norms used in the above example 
(Walton & Black, 1957; Walton et al., 1959, excluding subnormals and ESN), the 
results being tabulated in Table 3. It can be seen that none of the score samples 
differ significantly. 


Table 3. The probability of a difference between the proportions in the two groups: 
Walton & Black (1957) compared with Walton et al. (1959) 


Score Test Total Probability 
I — o es 
2 ; 63 P>o-10 
e x2 (2 XI as a cells ie Sege 
4 contain no entry 18 Bo 
5 Binomial (adjacent cells contain no entry) 6 P=o11 
6 Fisher exact (2 x 2) Sa P>o10 
e Fisher exact (2 x 2) 20 P>o'to 
8 50 P>o30 
2(2x2 103 P>o's50 
H SS 218 P>o-05 


The second method of estimating the representativeness of the samples concerns 
the continuity of the calculated brain damage probability functions. It is reasonable 
to assume that this is a continuous function in the population: if the sample gives rise 
to a continuous function, it is likely that it adequately represents the population in 
each score category. An arbitrary fluctuation of the function would suggest that the 
Sample is unrepresentative for the score concerned. Figs. 1-3 show continuous 
functions without arbitrary fluctuations. 

If these methods of estimating representativeness show the samples to be un- 
representative, then score categories can be combined until they are. tin 
Rosen (1955) and Maxwell (1961) contend that very large E T tly 

arger than those normally included in normative samples for brain TE e e 
are required for ordinate comparisons as calculated here to be eer e k S ie 
Probabilities of Table 3 and the continuous functions of Figs. 1-3 show, however, 


that they can be reliable in this respect. 
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Hostility and Personality in a Student-Teacher Population 


By P. R. MAYO 

University of Sussex 

AND J. M. BELL 
Brighton College of Education 


Eighty men and 72 women student teachers completed the HDHQ and EPI questionnaires. 
A principal component analysis gave support to the HDHQ as measuring hostility, which 
may be expressed both intropunitively and extrapunitively. Mean group scores in the present 
study are compared with previously reported studies and found to be higher than expected. 
The significance of this and the relation of the HDHQ to the EPI measures are discussed. 


The Hostility and Direction of Hostility Questionnaire (HDHQ) was designed to 
Measure aspects of both intropunitiveness and extrapunitiveness, and has been 
applied predominantly to clinical groups (Caine et al., 1967; Philip, 1968, 1969). 
Norms for groups of normals have been published, but to date there has been no 


investigation explicitly concentrating on a non-psychiatric population. 


In giving the HDHQ to groups of male and female student teachers in training, 
aclearly defined age-group, to examine 


e groups, and to relate the hostility 
& Eysenck, 1964). 


the opportunity existed to establish norms for 
the component structure of the HDHQ for thes 
Scores to extraversion and neuroticism (Eysenck 


METHOD 
j j an age 21°28 years; S.D. 3:06) and 72 
Subjects and procedure. The subjects were 80 sos ad Lar a ence eben VC 


Women (mean age 20°46 years; S.D. 2°76 years), al d EI 
ina P ee te: It was not possible to obtain a random sample of the studen 


by a member of 
teacher population but the subjects were all those who a a sa A eem 
€ teaching staff over a six-week period. There was only on . 


S ` i 1s to 30. Opportunity 
administered questionnaires to the subjects 1n groups ranging from 15 to 3 


as given to raise queries both before and whilst they were being are (HIDEO) (Caine et al., 
Measures, The Hostility and Direction of 


Hostility Questionnai meig 
: itiveness) which is the 
1967) gives a measure of total hostility (sometimes called amen iden is broken 
dan of the extrapunitive and emer ts gu GE freni of others (CO), and pro- 
down ; $ e out hostility ` 
fen ereechen UREE ao. punitive subscales are self- 


jticism (SC) and guilt 
Ga pamela are el tion of hostility (LE) is ep (AH+ 
). The formula given in the manual for directio: KS dc 


` s and 
CO+PH), but Philip (1969) has suggested separate D, the present study. 
ntropunitiveness scales. This additional scoring is include’ 


k 64) was used to 
Form A of the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck & E ysenck, 1964) 


obtain E, N and L scores. 


RESULTS i 
F th HDHQ for both groups gave two main 
A Principal component analysis of the t 


D D 
©mponents in each case. 
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Table 1. Loadings of HDHQ subscales on the first two components 
Men (n= 80) Women (n= 72) 


e r 


Component I Component II Component I Component I 


AH 0385 ©0471 ©0237 EE 
CO 0-387 0'596 0'549 0:26 

PH 0438 o-o81 0424 0'346 
SÇ 0471 — 0'530 0376 —o0'615 
G 0°536 — 0'369 0'567 — 0'343 
Eigenvalue 27022 1:136 1-782 1485 
Variance (%) 40°44 22°72 35°63 29°70 


For both men and women the first component involves all the subscales and r 
second contrasts the three extrapunitive with the two intropunitive scales. Only ‘a 
in the men’s group is low on component II. Coefficients of similarity betwee? zm 
groups (Barlow & Burt, 1954) were 0-970 for the first component and 0'903 fort 
second. 


The mean group scores for the HDHQ and EPI measures are given in Table 2. 


Table 2. HDHO and EPI scores for men and women student-teachers 


Men (n= 80) Women (n= 72) 


— 


Mean S.D. Mean S.D. t d 


E +I (Total Hostility) 17°70 617 1872 5°24 vo Dë 


I-E (Direction of Hostility) -217 6-41 2-68 yr 439 < ooo! 
oa 5°54 2°72 4°92 2°45 1°46 e? 
561 san Sen ra PPOO S 
PH ogo 1:03 EEN 098 oëb ™ ef? 
= Ke set, 5°60 2°54 SC per 
WD 1°38 2°40 Lei 3°60 
AH+CO+PH f Ap ge 
(Extrapunitiveness) SSES 448 1083 3°85 r7 
oO) 
SC+G 566 3°24 a6 3°58 4:20 ER 
SW Die va un om 065 Za 
L 9°44 4'51 1167 4°27 3°10 


Sh 
209 1-65 2°31 1°56 o85 P 


As a group the men are predominantly extrapunitive and the women “ee 
punitive. When the subscales of the HDHQ are considered independently - ais 
women report significantly higher self-criticism and feelings of guilt. The wom 
group is also higher on N. 

In Table 3 product moment correlations are given relating the HDHQ ee? 
EPI measures, and the pattern of correlations is noticeably similar for both sp at 
Total hostility correlates positively with N and negatively with the La Se 
shows no relation with E. Intropunitiveness is negatively associated with each a 
positively with N. E and N are negatively correlated but this does not f 
statistically significant level in the women’s group. 
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Table 3. Product moment correlations between HDHQ and EPI measures for men 
and women 


Men (n= 80) 


I-E E N L 
E+I oor oof o-48** —0°36** 
H 4 3 
DHG { I-E —o-45** o-31** oos 
E —0:33%# zon 
EPI { 33 2 
N —o'18 
Women (iz 72) 
I-E E N L 
St “7 —oros eke orga 
noua {EH zm oe, ep om 
- E —o0o:22 oor 
EPI { N -0'13 
"pr boor, 
DISCUSSION 


The first two components obtained from the analysis of the HDHQ do support the 
authors’ claims to be measuring a unitary phenomenon which they label hostility, 
and that hostility may express itself in an intropunitive or in an extrapunitive 
direction. The PH subscale for men on the second component is the one exception. 
The total hostility scores reported in Table 2 are significantly higher (P<o-o1 

for men, P<o-oor for women) than the figures quoted by Philip (1968) for 240 
Normals, and in fact are very similar to the means for the neurotic groups reported 
in that paper. However, the N scores for men are close to the norms given by 
Eysenck & Eysenck (1964) for the normal population, and those for the tee 
whilst being somewhat above the normal population scores, do not eit Gamm 
8iven in the manual for neurotic groups. Two possibilities suggest themselves here. 
Tt could be that student teachers have higher total hostility than some other ge 
Pational groups. Alternatively total hostility may be negatively aaee wit : = 
1n adults, If the latter is shown to be the case it remains to be shown whe e young 
adults are merely more willing to admit to extrapunitive and intropunitive ten em 
Oor whether with increasing age people do in fact become less > i an 

ess intropunitive. A longitudinal study is required to disentangle such fac a Aë 

The women’s group scored significantly higher on the ele = SÉ 

Subscaleg than the men (Table 2), and this is closely linked to their raise She 
SC and N:r=0'60, P<o-001; Gand N:r=o'50, P< 0-001). — cine mg 
Mie Eysencks’ scales have given conflicting results in this respect. a wei “a 
(1966), using the MPI with university students, did find a Ps o mi 
“cores in women students when compared with men pee f = pee 
1968), using the EPI also with university students, did pa oe 
Whether women students are higher on these ran wl he S E 
“ollege course or whether they represent a change taking place E 


D clear at the present time. 
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The finding that extrapunitiveness is associated with — sr 
punitiveness with neuroticism is in line with previous studies (Foulds, 
g eg? feature of the results in Table 3 is the negative correlation T 
total hostility and the L scale. As a consequence of this finding the Ser SECH rem 
group with L scores of five and over (seven in each group) were re eh eg 
reanalysed. The differences from the figures reported in all three tables em 
small indeed and clearly non-significant. The possibility that some su A ae 
‘faking good’ (Eysenck & Eysenck, 1964) cannot be excluded, but such 4 


: a and 
terpretation has been questioned, e.g. Knowles & Kreitman (1965) with adults a 
Orwin (1971) with children. 
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Cognitive Interference in Spastic-Hemiplegic Children on the 
Stroop Word-Color Test 


By GERALD LEISMAN 


Department of Neurology, Manchester University 


A research project has been conducted to determine the relationship between efficiency on the 
Stroop Word-Color Test (decreased cognitive interference) and age in spastic-hemiplegic 
children. Subjects were presented with three sets of cards: (a) consisted of 100 words naming 
colours, (b) consisted of 100 rectangular patches of colour which the child had to name as 
quickly as possible, and (c) consisted of 100 random words naming colours which were printed 
in an ink of a colour different from the colour named by the word. Cards (c) were the measures 
of the degree of interference. It was found that in spastic-hemiplegic children, unlike normals, 
the interference effect did not decrease with increasing age. It remained relatively constant. 


Although it is difficult to form any general rule when speaking about children 
suffering from a condition of congenital brain dysfunction, it can be said that there 
often is a good deal of cognitive interference as a result of such associated handicaps 
as short attention span, hyperactivity, etc. It is also known that cognitive functioning 
tends to be more efficient when interference effects from internal and external 
stimuli are low (Stein & Langer, 1966). 

The Word-Color Interference Test (Stroop, 1935) involves the notion that 
congruent stimuli can be internalized relatively simply and non-congruent stimuli 
are distracting. The test presents the colour names in non-congruent colours (eg. 
‘red’ in green ink). The subject is required to name the colours of the ink as quickly 
as possible and to disregard the written words. Stroop had found that, amongst 
college students, a longer time is taken to name the colour than the ink. It appears, 
then, that reading colour words conflicts with the naming of perceptual properties. 

Comalli et al. (1962) found that in children the degree of interference exhibited 
on this task is inversely related to the ability to maintain a uniform and directed 


course of attention when confronted with non- 


Comalli and his colleagues proposed the hypot c 1 
increase in differentiation and hierarchical integration of functions. Efficiency on 


the Stroop test is based on the ability to differentiate the naming E Ge = 
teading response. Therefore one would expect a direct EE d = 
efficiency on the Stroop test and age, and this has been demonstrate = a r . 
The question under study is whether this direct relationship applies to spastic- 


hemiplegic children as it does to normals. 


congruent stimuli. 
hesis that development entails an 


METHOD 
seven spastic-hemiplegic children were chosen as they 
s to parents and teachers than one would expect from 


Subjects. One hundred and twenty- 
severe physical handicap than many other brain- 


Seem to manifest more severe problem 


children suffering from a relatively les: 
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damaged youngsters. They also formed a discrete group. The children were — A 
centre of recreational facilities for the handicapped, a summer camp for cerebral-palsie 
children, and various special schools in both the United States and England. e 

The age range of the children was from 6 to 13 years. They were all of at least average 
intelligence as rated by the Skemp A.A.C.C. (1968, unpublished), a non-verbal and H 
manipulative intelligence test standardized on spastic-hemiplegic children, and Raven i 
Progressive Matrices (1962). The results were compared with the findings for norma. 
children of the same age range. 


Table 1. Age distribution and mean interference scores for normal and 
spastic-hemiplegic children 


Spastic-hemiplegic group (n= 127) Normal group (n= 182) 
Mean Mean 
interference interference 

Age n score S.D. n score S.D. 
6 8 204 20°3 12 208 ae 
7 14 264 Lëck: 24 260 KA 
8 17 224 RI 19 205 7 
9 16 226 28-6 20 190 ES 
Io 20 222 17°3 25 180 13 S 
II 22 206 98 29 160 D 

12 16 228 112 25 155 16° 
13 14 196 IpI 28 150 79 

Procedure. The children were or the 


presented with three sets of cards containing patches. were 
names of red, blue, or green. The first set, (a), consisted of 100 words naming colours and 


7 z e J 
printed in black ink and presented in random order. They had to read the words as E 


d I h were 
as possible, The second set, (b), consisted of 100 rectangular patches of colour which wo 


d 
also arranged randomly. Again, the colours had t b i sible. The thi? 
set, (c), presented 100 random + Sg Ra shir ali 


words naming colo: rinted in aP a 
whose actual colour was different from the se rae leet “The task was to nam 
the colour of the ink as quickly as possible. This card was taken asa measure of the deg" The 
interference of the reading of the colour-word on the naming of the actual colours- 
measure utilized was the total time taken for responding to the ee items on each card. 


RESULTS d 
Fig. 1 illustrates the mean total time in seconds for each of the three sets of car ; 
in both the normal and Spastic-hemiplegic groups of children. As found in othe 
studies, it appears that a longer time is necessary to name colours alone as compar 
to naming colour-words. The spastic-hemiplegic children were rated on the Gar 
MacGinitie Reading Tests (Primary Forms A, B, C, and Survey D and E tes e 
(1965). No significant between-group differences were found in their vocabular 
and comprehension or speed of reading. The time taken to name colours and to ie 
colour-words is greatest for the youngest age-group and appears to be were 
related to age in normal children. This does not appear to be the case among’ 
spastic-hemiplegic children. 
Unlike the findings of Comalli et al. (1962) for normal children, the inter 
effect of colour-words on colour naming does not decrease with increasing 38° 9 


ferent? 
e 
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spastic-hemiplegic children. It remains relatively constant. Both groups of children 
commence at the same point but digress at age 8. 


Normal Spastic-hemiplegic 
250 250 
S 200 200 
8 
x S 
& 150 150] yee en 
e be e gegen 
ZS SS "SS S ` 
EC 100 ty Ree 100 
50 
6 12 
Age level (years) Age level (years) 
Fig. 1. Interference effects of the Stroop Word-Color Test in normal and spastic-hemiplegic 
children. , colour-word interference; - — -, colours; ...., » Words. 
COMMENTS 


It appears, then, that the performance of the spastic-hemiplegic children on the 
Word-Color Interference Test is inconsistent with Comalli’s developmental notion 
of increasing differentiation and hierarchical integration. It can be assumed that in 
order to carry out the task adequately, there has to be a differentiation between the 
colour-naming and word-reading functions. One can also assume that the two 


Operations are of differential potency (i.e. the naming of colours is weaker than the 
reading of words). Therefore, in order to perform this task adequately, the person 


Must be able to maintain the weaker organization against intrusions leading to 
Shifts to the stronger organizational responses. An increasing capacity to be 
Such kinds of material in accordance with instructions will then be sr va ei : 
More rapid performance on the interference cards. The results have shown t s 
children characterized by lesser differentiation and little hierarchical SE 
functions (i.e. the younger normal child and the spastic-hemiplegic child) 


Perform poorly on interference tasks. 
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Simulation of Liberal and Conservative Attitudes on the 
Conservatism Scale 


By RICHARD H. MIKESELL* 
Institute for Behavioral Research, University of Georgia 
AND J. J. PERSENSKY 


University of Cincinnati 


Several scales are currently used to assess a variable which has been variously labelled authori- 
tarianism, dogmatism, fascism and anti-scientific attitude (Adorno et al., 1950; Cattell et al. 
1957; Eysenck, 1957; McClosky, 1958). These scales require the individual to record some 
SE of agreement or disagreement to a detailed and relatively lengthy statement of 

The Conservatism Scale was developed as a ‘new measure of conservatism’ (Wilson & 
Patterson, 1968). Briefly, the scale is a list of 50 brief labels or catch-phrases which represent 
familiar and controversial issues (e.g. death penalty, computer music, etc.). Respondents are 
asked to answer ‘yes’ ,‘no’, or ‘don’t know’ for each item. A measure of the conservatism- 
liberalism dimension is obtained by comparing the responses with the scoring key which was 
devised from three successive item analyses of the scale. 

The scale’s authors claim that the Conservatism Scale is an improvement on existing scales. 
Wilson & Patterson reasoned that a two-stage sequential process occurs when individuals 
answer the traditional items presented in statement form: first, an immediate emotional 
response, and second, a cognitive response that a rational judgement is expected because the 
Statement is so carefully worded. The Conservatism Scale is an attempt to ‘tap’ the first 
Stage in the process. Wilson & Patterson contend that items presented as propositional 
Statements tend to increase the effect of social desirability because the long statement facilitates 
inhibition and consequently cognitive as opposed to affective factors operate when individuals 
respond to the traditional scale items. Cloud & Vaughn (1970) have demonstrated that the 
dimension of conservatism measured by the Conservatism Scale is essentially acquiescence- 
free. 

Considerable evidence is available that relatively naive individuals can fake or respond in 
the direction that the experimenter requests on a variety of measures. For example, Mikesell 
& Calhoun (1969) demonstrated that subjects can answer so as to appear depressed on a 
epression inventory. Subjects have also been found to be able to respond so as to appear to 


esteem on a measure of self-concept (Mikesell et al., 1970). , 
dy was to determine whether or not subjects could simulate 


be of high self- 
it was hypo- 


The purpose of the present stu v 
liberal and conservative responses on the Conservatism Scale. Specifically, 


thesized that the same subjects could significantly simulate both liberal and conservative 
responses. Sex differences were also examined, although no specific predictions were made 
regarding this factor. 

Subjects were 36 college students, of which 21 were males and 15 were females. Each 
Subject took the Conservatism Scale under each of three instructional sets: I (control set) 
requested the subjects to ‘answer the items truthfully’; II (liberal set) asked the subjects to 


“answer so as to appear liberal’; and III (conservative set) instructed the subjects to ‘answer 
1 set was completely counterbalanced for 


So as to appear conservative’. Order of instructiona’ 
the entire sample. i i geift, 
A 2x 3 (sex x instructional set) unweighted means analysis of variance for unequal mws Fo 
Tepeated measures (Winer, 1962) indicated a significant effect due to instructional et gg 
24°14; d.f.=2, 68; P<o-o1) and a significant sex x instructional set interaction (F= 33°82; 
* Requests for reprints should be sent to Richard H. Mikesell, Department of Psychology, 


University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30601, U.S.A. 
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i n 
d.f.=2, 68; P<o-or). The effect of sex was not significant (F < 1 -00). The means are show 


m 5 e was probed by the Newman-Keuls technique (Winer, eh eel 
the sex factor at each of the three different instructional sets indicated that omy: i Camp? 
set significantly differed from every other instructional set (P< 0-05), except for 

and liberal instructional set comparison for males. 


Table 1. Mean Conservatism Scale scores for the three instructional sets 


Instructional sets 


Liberal Control Conservative Mean 
Males 37:00 42°00 62°47 ole 
Females 17°52 44°76 73°86 Zë 
Mean 25°91 43°61 Gott que 


e ich 
The significant interaction seems to be inconsistent with previous research in Pi 
instructional set was manipulated and the sex x instructional set interaction was ‘ee & 
non-significant (Mikesell & Calhoun, 1969; Mikesell et al., 1970). However, W} tically 
Patterson (1968) reported that data from 360 subjects indicated a very small and statis ver? 
non-significant sex difference (women score higher and hence more conservatively gg 
Data from the present investigation corroborate that particular finding of Wilson & ech ele, 
Specifically, in the control condition the mean was 42°00 for males and 44°76 for Zell 
‘The significant sex x instructional set interaction in the present study may have pa 
been a function of this sex difference inherent in the Conservatism Scale. ik Jiberal 
More important, however, is the finding that subjects can significantly simulate bo 
and conservative responses on the Conservatism Scale. This finding would seem t ep 
implications. First, if subjects were so inclined (or motivated), they could arene oi 
produce either a liberal or conservative score on the test. However, under normal cond! x 
administration, dissembling on an attitude inventory is not generally a problem. Serioa 
results indicate some positive face validity for the instrument, i.e. if subjects resp 


S ; : g S ive a hig 
instructions to answer so as to appear liberal (or conservative), they do indeed rece 
liberal (or conservative) score. 
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Positive Affective Stirıulus Value and Accuracy of Role 
Perception 


By FREDRICK KOENIG 


Tulane University, New Orleans 


The idea of examining the way people perceive other persons they know was a diagnostic 
device suggested by Kelly (1955), and to implement this procedure he developed the Role 
Repertory Test. While the original Role Repertory Test was useful in generating research in 
mes of pron andprsn prep wa designed esc at ofr clo 
devised (Iripodi & Bieri, Ate in er Lee research, A modification of this test was 
F ri, jects would rate stimulus persons on a series of 
bipolar scales. The stimulus persons are suggested to the subject by such designations as 
a friend you admire of the same sex as yourself’, or ‘ a person of the opposite sex you find hard 
to like’ ` In the various versions of this test, half the stimulus persons provided are individuals 
of positive affect and half are individuals of negative affect. In conducting research on person 
perception, this researcher noted a tendency for subjects to have a wider range of differentia- 
tion for rating negative persons than for positive persons. Simultaneously, Irwin et al. (1967) 
found that cognitive complexity scores were greater for negative persons than for positive 
persons. They account for this by a vigilance explanation that holds that one needs to be astute 
and sensitive in predicting the behaviour of individuals who are deemed threatening in order 
to protect oneself adequately. This is a reasonable explanation, but, as the authors suggest, 
other interpretations are in order. The research reported in this paper is in terms of this 
author’s justification explanation. The idea is essentially that there is a trait in our culture, 
and perhaps others as well, which stresses being friendly, and liking other people. On the 
other hand, if one does not like someone, one is expected to have a reason for it. To say that 
Someone is ‘a nice guy’ usually suffices, and that can be the general overall connotation. (It 
is interesting that a negative counterpart of ‘halo effect’ does not appear prominently in the 
literature.) To say that someone is ‘a bad guy’ usually requires justification. ‘This may 
evelop into a perceptual style of making more differentiation and finer discrimination of 
Negative persons. If it is indeed less commonly expected, and therefore more difficult, to 
iscriminate among people who are thought of favourably, it would seem that those who do so 
are more precise, sensitive and skilled perceivers of persons. The purpose of this study is to 
examine the preceding statement empirically, the hypothesis being: the degree to which a 
subject differentiates persons with positive affect will be directly related to his accuracy of 
role perception. A modification of the Role Repertory ‘Test was employed (Tripodi & Bieri, 
1963) and differentiation was measured by obtaining the numerical difference between the 
object person with the highest score and the object person with the lowest score for each 
subject. The difference scores were the measures of differentiation. This was done for the 
etest. The accuracy of role perception was based 


four positive and four negative persons in th r 
on the Sarbin Stick Figure Test (Sarbin & Hardyck, 1955). ‘Correct? modal responses 


describing the stick figures were obtained from 220 undergraduate judges. The six figures 
that showed the highest consensus were item analysed and three figures were selected. They 
depicted ‘modelling’, ‘leaning’ and ‘sneaking’. The number of correct responses comprised 
a scale of o-3. These two tests were presented to 83 undergraduate sociology students. (As 
in previous studies, there was a sizable difference in differentiation. The medium range of 
€valuation was 6:3 for positive persons and 9'7 for negative persons.) The range of evaluation 
Scores were divided, as close as possible, at the median into high and low categories. This was 

One for scores judging both positive and negative persons. The scores on the Stick Figure 

‘est were also divided at the approximate median into high and low categories. These 
dichotomies were arranged into two 2 x 2 contingency tables (see Table 1). Using the chi- 
Square measurement of significance and Yule’s coefficient of association, Q, one can compare 
the two sets of results. ‘The degree of differentiation for positive persons is related to accuracy 
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of role perception at the o-or level of significance, and the measurement of cee 
0:56. The relationship between the degree of differentiation of negative rit 8 vigilance 
of role perception, as shown by the table, is practically non-existent. Althoug' th = ER 
theory cannot be completely ruled out, the implied function of finer discriminatio! ez 
lance is accuracy for predicting undesirable behaviour. Justification merely SE The 
appearance of ‘being fair’ in judging negative persons, but not necessarily accurate. om 
results indicate that differentiation of positive persons is related to accuracy of role perceP 


S S S S 3 S aa . ows no 
as measured by stick figure identification, while differentiation of negative persons sh 
relationship to accuracy of role perception. 


` Ko Sg ` rac, 
Table 1. Degree of differentiation of persons of positive and negative affect and accuracy 
of role perception 


Positive differentiation Negative differentiation 
Accuracy of 


` r TZ 1 

role perception High group Low group High group Low group ZP 
High group 26 13 17 22 39 
Low group 16 28 21 23 SS 
Total 42 41 38 45 


x2=7-60, O=0'56, P<oo1 y2=0'14, Q=0'08, n.s. 
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The Personal Illness Continuum 


By G. A. FOULDS 


Torret 49, San Luis, Menorca, Spain 


Three statements in a recent paper (Gordon & Gregson, 1970) indicate a misunderstanding 
of the continuum of personal illness which I suggested might be worth consideration. They 
are: (1) ‘The total scores [on the Symptom-Sign Inventory] ought to indicate the severity 
of the personality disintegration if it bears the relation to theory which Foulds (1965) out- 
lines’; (2) ‘As the SSI relates to this theory, a factor analysis should yield factors of integration 
and psychoticism’ and (3) ‘It is apparent that the SSI is the coalesced resultant of at least 
five underlying variables, the dominant one being paranoia/non-paranoia. The N group 
De non-paranoid] should not, if Foulds’ theory is correct, have a mean lower than the P 
group [i.e. paranoid]’. 

The continuum which I suggest is of classes and not of groups within classes. The non- 
integrated psychotic class should be made up of paranoid and non-paranoid schizophrenic 
groups and the integrated psychotic class of paranoiac, manic and depressive groups. 

I have argued that symptoms which are common to the groups within the integrated 
psychotic class should be affirmed with roughly equal frequency by the two groups within 
the non-integrated psychotic class. In addition there should be symptoms common to 
the two groups within the non-integrated psychotic class which are more or less non- 
existent among the groups within the integrated psychotic class. This leaves many SSI 
symptoms unaccounted for (the differentiae between groups) and one is not obliged to be- 
lieve that all of these symptoms will be affirmed more frequently by non-integrated than 
by integrated psychotic groups, or even than neurotic groups. If this be So, one cannot 
assume that non-integrated psychotic groups, or the non-integrated Psychotic class, should 
have a higher total SSI score. Sixty-three per cent of paranoid schizophrenics claimed that 
they were being plotted against through no fault of their own; 15 per cent of non-paranoid 
schizophrenics made this claim and less than 10 per cent of each of the remaining six groups 
did so. This symptom is not, therefore, common to all groups within the integrated psychotic 
class and can, therefore, have no bearing on a theory relating to classes. The total SSI score 
will be a mixture of between-class and between-group Gëss D WE 
distinguish each psychiatric group from normals. I see no necessity for predicting the total 


ups. i , A , 
TS E oa? based on paranoid and non-paranoid een hope ee i 
psychoticism factor? A psychoticism factor must be constituted by symptoms al gë See 
considerable frequency by all groups within the Caas e i ii gay (ei € 
e differen o 
- hotic groups (from whom the former shou in 
thes os ten, of Gordon & Gregson, one could not expect to find a psychoticism factor. 
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A Comment on Foulds on Continua 


By R. A. M. GREGSON ann A. V. GORDON 


University of Canterbury, New Zealand 


Foulds (1971) has made some welcome comments on an interpretation of his SSI in the context 
of our paper (Gordon & Gregson, 1970) on its use as a diagnostic differential instrument. 

The use of the total SSI, or a weighted subset of it, as a differential instrument does not 
rest necessarily on its theoretical status ; it might function as an effective diagnostic instrument 
in the way reported whatever the underlying psychological processes are which lead to respon” 
ses being made. The establishment of a differential instrument is a problem in multivariate 
sampling theory; it can precede or follow the establishment of a coherent theory concerning 
why it works, or should work. However, it is more satisfying to relate it to a theory- 

Foulds (1965) in his original formulation used set-theoretical terms, and suggested 4 
general continuum of illness severity which was incompletely defined; it is not 4 atrorg 
ordering on his partitioning of classes and groups. Further, the SSI itself is a set of men 
which are representable in a vector space of total scores and subscale scores of items weighte 
o or 1, but the rules for translating from the scores to the set theory are not fully worked cur 
He offered some results on the distinction between paranoid and non-paranoid schizophrenics 
these were partially confounded with the paranoiac-paranoia and integrated-non-intes® eee 
distinctions, and he suggested that paranoids as a group were not homogeneous in they 
degree of integration, and that non-integrated paranoids belonged with non-integratet 
schizophrenics. A sample of non-paranoid schizophrenics should on average be SCH 
disintegrated than paranoid schizophrenics, if his results were replicable. Our results co nea 
seem consistent with this so far as our N and P comparison goes. The SSI theory 1S zer 
weakly structured, in terms of the relative psychometric contribution of the various effec 

S rchers trying to make quantitative sense out of the qY ER 
complexity of SSI structure could set up predictions for the differential value of each © 
ponent item. They are forced to an exploratory multivariate reanalysis precisely becaus? 
ge structure of Foulds’ theory is incomplete. ion of 
alt Zemsning comments seem to reot on a confusion between the supa 

f : eighted component scores; and leave no room for the possibility hat 
diagnostic eS rk of groups and classes may be itself error-loaded, which is ee? 
KEE dée 
class, as well as by between-class differences. 
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Family Constellation: Its Effect on Personality and Social Behavior. By Walter 
Toman. New York: Springer, 1969. Second edition. Pp. viii +280. $5.75. 


` This is in some ways a tantalizingly disappointing book. The central theme is that an 
individual’s sibling position, together with that of his grandparents, affects his character 
formation, his relationships and his attitude towards authority, work, religion and so on. 
Dr Toman presents his thesis in the form of games theories, but unlike the sensitive humour 
that abounds in Eric Berne’s Games People Play, the author makes this game heavy with 
seriousness in an off-putting way. Nevertheless, this is an exciting idea and it seems a pity 
that the Presentation falls between the two stools of lightheartedness and seriously careful 
analysis. For example, according to Dr Toman’s thesis, if the older brother of a sister(s) 
marries the younger sister of a brother(s), they are getting in marriage precisely the (peer) 
relationship they had at home. He is used, as an elder brother, to a younger sister, and vice 
versa; so there are likely to be no seniority conflicts, and both of them are used to the other 
Sex, so they should have no sex conflicts either. 

This seems to be a global view of both individual and family relationships. To give Dr 
Toman his due, he does stress the effect of age differences in sibling positions; for instance, 
too much age gap tends to lead the child developing as a singleton. He also stresses the 
importance of losses and adds that in order to speak intelligibly, the second- and third-order 
determinants have to be ignored. 

The persons studied have either been in psychoanalysis or psychotherapy with the author 
—51 cases, 45 cases for diagnosis only; plus 58 among his friends and acquaintances; plus a 
further ro8 have been seen in counselling or psychotherapy with supervisees of the author. 
From this material Dr Toman has delineated 64 major types of conflict that can arise between 
a person’s sibling position and that of his parents. The message is that everything is explicable 
in these terms. 

Computers show up similarities, which is presumably what Dr Toman is after; this is 
valid. However, I regret that there is no allowance for the life cycle of the individual, or for 
the significance of other important relationships which can and do effect personality change. 
Dr Toman states quite accurately that new relationships for the individual will be determined 
by the old, but nowhere does he allow for the unexpected inventiveness which seems to be 
part of human nature. Nor does he allow for the surprising deteriorations which can some- 
times occur, as for example schizophrenic withdrawal. 

As this book is aimed widely to professional care-givers, researchers and teachers, I hope 
that Dr Toman will refine and develop his idea further, but either as a serious scientific piece 
of research with validating data, or as a delightful game which readers can play, but not take 


too seriously. 
y MARGARET ROBINSON 


Readings in Adolescent Development. By Harold W. Bernard. Scranton, Penn.: 
International Textbook Co., 1969. Pp. 482. $2.50. 


This book of readings is divided into four parts and nine sections and contains 50 separate 
contributions. At first glance it appears to be directed primarily at American students, if the 
Content of many of the articles is taken as the criterion. Examples ofsuch articles are American 

‘een-agers of the 1960’s—Our Despair or Hope ?’, ‘Children of the American Ghetto’ and 
‘The Split-Level American Family’. In all, 18 of the 50 chapters are heavily biased towards 
the American scene, whilst a further 33 are more general in nature, leaving one (‘Youth and 
Youth Services in England’ by Oettinger) specifically English in orientation. 
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However, if one’s perspective is that of a scholar of comparative are — E 
interested in studying the problems of adolescence in a culture somewhat cease th 
own (albeit becoming less dissimilar each day), then the book has much to E er. Zog dei 
contributors are such people as Frank Musgrove, Carl Rogers, Robert oe a els 
Guilford, Harold Loukes, Erik Erikson, Jerome Bruner, Paul Torrance, a eer 
David Ausubel and Urie Bronfenbrenner. For their contributions alone the boo! . erer? 
while, although other less well-known contributors supply important and clearly 

icles on problems relevant to our time. 
E Sege interesting to note how people from abroad perceive and record what E a 
of our educational system. Oettinger’s article on youth services in England is a case in p ee? 
Her description of regional, area and county colleges is somewhat foreign to the ie te. 
whilst the three problems she heard mentioned most were dead-end jobs for the d 
early school-leavers and homosexuality, Her view of the English adolescent scene 1S of v 
and interest to those who teach the age-group. ` saat 
In a book of under 500 pages, and one which includes 50 contributions, there is not Pal 
room for long expansive articles. Their average length is only nine pages, with indivi de 
contributions ranging from five pages to 14 or more. Each of the nine sections 1s Der 
by a statement of what is to be found in the chapter. The statements are full and con A 
what Bernard considers to be the main points. Not all of the contributors are pe Soh 
directly in the field of education, a notable exception being Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr.» 3 ae se 
judge. Also, not all of the contributions include a bibliography, though several that tes A 
extensive lists of books and articles, There is a useful 89-item glossary, and both a nam 
a subject index. ie, 
The articles cover a fairly broad field not indicated in the title. Guilford, for ogee 
writes on creativity, whilst Carl Rogers discusses ‘A Humanistic Conception of Man. ceus 
of the chapters are specifically concerned with the drug problem, whilst that of KUA at 
concentrates on alienated youth both in America and abroad, a problem of particular in 
at the present time. ; + left 
Although some of the articles have a restricted application in Britain, the total SE the 
by the volume is that it has something to offer a wide range of readers interested H 
problems of the adolescent. 


ALFRED MAYFIELD 


, 83. 
Moral Education. By N. J. Bull. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1969. Pp. 3 3 
£1.25. 


er 

The essential weakness of Dr Bull’s book is that it reads like an abridgement of a ve. a 
work. It falls, in a general way, into three sections, of which the first is a discussion and 
psychological investigation into the development e moral judgement in children Ger? 
adolescents, the second deals more generally with the problems underlying moral educi ni 
and the third contains advice to teachers and intending teachers. Unfortunately; there a 
space in a work of this length for any of these very large topics to be worked out, so Ë hi 
treatment is lacking in penetration, with awkward changes from one subject to another. d 
is not helped by the excessive division of chapters under subheadings and sub-subh sub: 
particularly since these are not always as well chosen as they might be. Thus the first ental 
heading for Chapter 11 contradicts the chapter heading, while the subheading «develop™ 
learning’ occurs twice in successive chapters. 

The inadequacy of development is most apparent in the first section, where ther 


e jthet 
e is neit f 
a systematic account of the experiments upon which the discussion rests nor aP 


o 
analysi§ 


is, in fact, much useful and sensible discussion in these sections, notably On £ 
between religion and ethics and upon moral education in adolescence, but, 19 3 adequé 
of any conceptual analysis, some of the author’s most important contributions pane 
foundations. For instance, authoritarianism, physical discipline and indoctr ane 
rejected as instruments of moral education, but the grounds for making the rejec 


geg 
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more than the authority of the writer. Similarly, there is no mention, or apparent awareness, 
of the dangers attaching to indirect, or accidental, moral learning, and in particular of its 
irrational nature. 

In general, the book fails through trying to hit two targets at once. The critique of Piaget’s 
stages of moral development will not satisfy the psychologist, while the teacher will look for 
a fuller and more closely reasoned foundation for his moral teaching. 

DAVID WARDLE 


Kids, Cops and Kilos: A Study of Contemporary Suburban Youth. By G. Thomas 
Gitchoff. San Diego, Calif.: Malter-Westerfield Publ. Co., 1969. Pp. viii + 178. 
$2.95. 


Dr Gitchoff’s book is paved with good intentions. The first chapter holds the promise of 
description and analysis of changes among contemporary suburban youth, with particular 
reference to youthful deviance and the emergence of the ‘hang-loose ethic’. In addition he 
promises to explore the relationship of this piece of research to earlier work on American 
suburbia, the problem of increasing crime rates among juveniles, and the observed phenomena 
of youthful disaffection with contemporary society. In the end, the reader is disappointed 
and confused. 

The study concerns Pleasant Hill, an upper middle-class suburb 30 miles from San 
Francisco. Close association (by means of participant observation) with a number of teenagers 
results in the author describing the interests, attitudes and activities of these people in 1966, 
and monitoring changes through to 1968. The major change shown is an increasing dis- 
affection with ‘typical’ middle-class norms, values and activities, and the emergence and 
adoption of the cool hang-loose ethic. 

A wealth of descriptive material, however, gives little theoretical yield on discussion, either 
concerning the social processes involved in the observed changes (for example, the process by 
which drug taking is initiated and maintained) which are largely ignored, or in the underlying 
causes for the widespread changes. Here the explanation given is in terms of youthful 
disaffection with contemporary American values and of calling attention to the situation via 
the mechanism described. By adopting new values youth is searching for a way to ‘guide [the 
country] back to the concerns of humanity, humanism and hope’. Other issues raised in the 
first chapter are forgotten or assumed. ` 

There is a confusion in the work as the author collected data from two viewpoints: initially, 
that of a researcher, but for the last eight months, while Director of the Youth Services for 
the City of Pleasant Hill, involved in an action role. Far from having ‘no axes to grind’ 
(p. 13) the author was at times running a programme incorporating some of his observations 
and explanations. In this situation political and administrative criteria were relevant. The 
complaint is not that this cannot be done, only that it raises problems of observation and 
explanation which are ignored in the text, and which leave the reader confused as to the 
framework within which explanations are being presented. The relationship of research to 


ig $ F implicati this process are lost. 
action is described briefly, but the implications of this p JANET FORD 


Authority and Addiction. By Leon Brill and Louis Lieberman. Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1969. Pp. 318. $13.50. 


Considering the relatively minor incursion in numerical terms of narcotic dependence into 


British and American society, and when placed beside the rate of innovation of techniques 


in the areas of rehabilitation associated with mental illness or imprisonment, the effort and 


Maginati treatment of addicts are genuinely remarkable. 

Brill and e e beet and evaluate one action research oe Ss by ee 
Current enthusiasm. Carried out by the Washington Heights ome GER oa D 
SPonsored by both local and national welfare agencies, the project was ee tow ian e R eg 
Narcotics probationers of all ages, and was based on three distinctive proce: deg d y A 
ts use of ‘rational authority’, a system of graduated sanctions ultimately enforceable throug 
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the power of the courts, designed as a holding device to sustain the addict SA eeng 
and crises which appear to have vitiated other rehabilitation enterprises. ese mee 
ranged from the personal disapproval of the social worker in charge of the case to apr co 
remand to prison. (In this respect, the Washington Heights programme was mal om 
different from the Synanon experiments in which informal social influence was the a Ce 
sanction.) Secondly, on an aggressive casework strategy labelled £ reaching out eg H E 
Centre penetrated home, neighbourhood and hospital milieux to initiate an Voie G 
treatment relationships. Thirdly, the direction of each case was placed jointly in the meee 
of a probation officer and a member of the Centre (a social worker or nurse). Gei? ege? a 
a blurring of roles and a pooling of information not conventional among welfare pro set das 
The programme was assisted by the routine use of thin-layer chromatographic ana ae 
urine samples, which gave accurate indications of any current drug use by probatio mei 
Great stress was laid throughout on the general social functioning of the addict rather t 
demanding total abstinence as a condition for treatment. Aen BER 
For the purposes of evaluation, two samples were drawn, group I (n = 94) receiving ra 
full Centre service and group II (n = 86) acting as a control by being dealt with solely byt ` 
Office of Probation. Indices for measuring changes in heroin use, criminal activity, See 
record and social conventionality were constructed. In the event, both groups SE 
significant improvements, group I performing very marginally better overall. The pee a 
gators conjecture that, had the evaluation taken place after a longer period of rehabilitat! 
(a maximum of a year), the differences would have been more dramatic. f the 
The final chapter is devoted to the presentation of a persuasive conceptual model be ae 
life cycle of addiction. It is argued that the particular stage reached in the addict’s ca" o 
(with its corresponding self-image) and the extent of the social skills developed De r 
addiction both require assessment and reflection in any rehabilitation programme: fan 
authors reasonably urge that a differentiated addict population requires the availability °F ` 
array of treatment milieux together with the possibility of transfers between them. 
Cultural differences notwithstanding, the design of both the programme and its evalu: e 
deserves wide exposure to those in Britain interested in the management of treatment ° 
those categories of deviants we archly think of as having ‘character disorders’. 


ation 


KENNETH LEVINE 


Behavioural Sociology: The Experimental Analysis of Social Process. Edited -A 
R. L. Burgess and D. Bushell, Jr. New York and London: Columbia Univers 
Press, 1969. Pp. xiii+418. $12.50. 


Robert Ardrey has written that ‘the primacy of the conditioned reflex contributed 
damage to American psychology and, like some great wave which gathers fury and EI" at 
destructive power the further it moves from the storm centre, brought to other departmé i 
of American learning devastation typical of a disaster apen? * If Ardrey’s perspec the 
correct, then the title of this volume of papers suggests that it needs to be consi ered as 
first direct onslaught of the wave upon the structure of sociology Jogy, 

The editors allege that ‘there is a new and growing field within experimental psycho ë of 
which has a good deal to say to our own discipline, sociology’, and the declared purpose o 
their book is ‘to draw together a number of articles describin : the experimental analys" d 
behaviour in terms which might recommend its further consideration: by sociologists 
social psychologists’. 


Measured by its own objectives the book does not appear to be notably successful ag 
although at some points some of the rigour of the laboratory is transferred with advan er 
to certain areas of sociological thought, most of the sociological contributors appear eiert 
to run into difficulties in applying behavioural psychology to the problems of the socio e 
world, or to feel the need to express reservations about its application of a kind whic = ate 
the underlying thesis of the book . . . the thesis that a ‘behavioural sociology’ is about t tE Jes 

Contradictions begin in the prologue by Homans. Homans maintains that ‘the POT ethe" 
of behavioural psychology are the general propositions we (i.e. sociologists) US® 


* ARDREY, R. (1967). The Territorial Imperative. London: Collins. 
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implicitly or explicitly in explaining all social phenomena’, and that any failure to accept this 
stems from a mistaken view of the nature of theory, or from a ‘trained incapacity to recognize 
the part played by psychological propositions in social theory’. And the key point upon which 
Homans appears to rest his support for this contention is the assertion that ‘There is some 
question whether there is any other general psychology. Those who claim to be dissatisfied 
with behavioural psychology are hard put to state what propositions they would propose to 
replace those of behaviourism, or their own propositions can be shown to follow as conclusions 
under special circumstances from behaviourism’. Thus Homans justifies his sweeping 
statement that all sociology rests upon behavioural psychology only by equating behavioural 
Psychology with all psychology. 

The closed circle of logic, irrefutable in its own terms, which Homans draws around his 
Position echoes the closed circle which surrounds behaviourism itself: as Janet Daley has 
recently written, ‘the behaviourists’ complaint about Freudianism is that it interprets all data 
ID its own terms and as such is never susceptible of disproof as a system . . . this is equally 
the case with behaviourism . . .’. 

7 The body of the book is divided into three parts. Part I provides a clear and painstaking 
introduction to the principles of behavioural psychology, and proceeds to illustrate these 
Principles with a series of laboratory studies, including some new variations of small-group 
communications experiments by Burgess. Included is a most striking account by Baer, 
Peterson and Sherman of a series of experiments which enabled them successfully to shape 
aspects of the behaviour of severely mentally retarded children, using basic operant principles. 

After this helpful introductory section, the second part of the book is intended to carry 
the experimental approach of the behaviourist out of the laboratory in order to apply it to 
the analysis of social process in field situations. The experiments are described with meticu- 
lous detail, and apart from Wolf, Giles and Hall’s apparent unawareness of the possible 
Consequences of the Hawthorne effect, the experimental designs are impeccable. 

After these exhaustive preliminaries, then (nearly 300 pages of them), one comes to the 
third part, the core of the book. At this point, it should be demonstrated to the reader that 
behavioural psychology really does have some applicability to sociology—but it is at precisely 
this point that the book is most disappointing. 

The most lucid contribution, and the one paper which directs itself most usefully to the 
main thesis of the book, is the paper by Emerson on ‘Operant Psychology and Exchange 
Theory `. Emerson first makes a point, which the editors have ignored, that operant ‘explana- 
tions’ of social phenomena often amount to little more than translations to a more general 
level, with the explainer overlooking the losses incurred in such translations. ‘In this process’, 
Emerson notes, ‘the sociological task is left untouched’. 

Emerson moves on to point out that if operant psychology is to be used by the sociologist, 
the sociologist must first reduce the generality of operant principles by introducing new 
attributes into them relating to social structural attributes, and then focus his attention upon 
these added attributes. He goes on: ‘If we start with a general proposition and then reduce 
the level of abstraction of its concepts, the proposition will (i) become less general, that is, 
gain more specific or restricted empirical focus (toward the subject matter of sociology), and 
(ii) remain “true” if it was true at the outset. But this truth “is purely analytic, and it might 
not show up empirically. Having introduced additional empirical attributes, these might in 
turn introduce confounding variables. Or conversely, if the less general statement is em- 
Pirically true, its truth might depend upon these additional attributes rather than upon om 
more general proposition alone’. And, in the absence of any empirical work which can be 
discussed, that, in a sense, is all that needs to be said about behavioural sociology. However, 
there is a number of other issues which are raised by the main thesis of this book which are 
either not mentioned, or are not dealt with adequately in pec ee 

i i ny the importance of various forms o conditioning in o taining an 
ere amie i basic mg of both animal and human behaviour. To this eg 
any sociologist who disregards the conditioned response and its associated phenomena at those 
boints at which it is relevant for his work, sae so at his peril. The rub comes, of course, in 
deciding upon the points at which it is relevant. Si , 

To Tadge, from d contributions to this book, the juxtaposition of behavioural sae 
and sociology may help in bringing a more rigorous scrutiny of many of those socio! Ze 

Cories RAN are loosely or haphazardly conceptualized (as Kunkel’s paper shows), and i 
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may also provoke further ee and : more enlightened understanding of the relation 
ay forms of psychology and sociology. ; r ; 
car all this, Zeg must ask whether the operant response is EE Tipee m 
of experimental behavioural psychology are so small that in order to pre a S eener long 
try to explain the behaviour of, say, a one-year-old, the existence of ebe ege dm 
‘chains of reinforcers’ must be postulated. And since the problems faced Byer rat 
far more complex than this, containing ‘ conflicting or ambiguous standards o ae a mative 
. . . poorly established deprivation characteristics, changing or uncertain Gegen 
stimuli, inadequately learned behaviour chains, and unknown or shifting Segen SE 
probabilities’ (Kunkel), the sociologist has need of conceptual goa wh S 
handled at a higher theoretical level than can those of the behavioural psychologis "sida 
At one point in their discussion, the editors remark that ‘ Occasionally, eier tier 
are observed who do not seem appropriately responsible to (punishing) stimuli an en se? 
that one sees here the beginning of a realization that people and children carry SH Bee 
complex internal processes of ‘figuring out’ what their situation means to them crn ie 
other people are trying to do to them. Behaviour dependent upon their own complex iourist 
tions of meaning to their world is consequently beyond the comprehension of the behavi oint, 
per se, and cannot be dealt with by means of his explanatory system. To illustrate MEP 3 
one may take the examples of ‘token reinforcement’ therapy described in Part II, parti v the 
the remedial work carried out by Wolf, Giles and Hall. From the remedial point of ules den 
experiment was successful, for the children showed a clear improvement in academ! de? 
formance when compared with a control group. What is not clear is how far these e Geng 
were achieved solely by the exercise of the principles of behavioural psychology, 2” tions 
far they were dependent upon the understanding which the students had of the expecta 
of the experimenters, and of the system which the experimenters had devised for them- such 
really fundamental psychological and sociological problem which is unanswered haviour 
experiments is that of explaining how the subjects managed to manipulate their own bena 
to produce the results that the experimenters wanted ! work, 
In industry, when workers are subjected to a Ppiece-rate system of payment for works 
making use, as Skinner points out, of a ratio-schedule of reinforcement, the system 


: ; : jpulation 
well up to a point; but the degree of understanding and the sophistication of the MEME npe 
with which workers regulate their responses to such payment systems are far more S 


than the behaviourist’s simple ‘stimulus-response’ model even begins to suggest. e 
This brings us to the book’s political and ideological implications. Daley* has one ality 
that behaviourism contains an ideology of manipulation which in practice ‘ regards the value- 
and conformity of the human being as a societal unit as the ultimate and all-embracint and 
Evaluating the worth of the demands of a given society on individuals is practica 


morally beside the point; it is the individual who must be made to fit. . 7. 
With one exception, 


Ras ‘ ideration the ™ 
s none of the papers in this book takes into consideration w 
aspects of the kinds of 


D . . H H Ss H 
human manipulation which are being described, or eve? 
awareness that moral issues might be rel 


«scien! 
t evant. Their stance may be described as 4 nae they 
amorality’. And yet, not only do many of the experiments described ‘work’ beca to make 
degrade and devalue the individual subjects; they also seem in a number of instances pweid 
ve rise to ethical doubts. Hawkins, peen ah ing WS 
s for four-year-old brain-damaged Peter, © D jons 
mother to put him in an empty roo: 


as. 
me : ee OCC 

Š $ S m for a minimum of five minutes. On thr 

when he was put into isolation duri 


mM 
S the ro° 
S d > ng the experiments Peter broke the windows of Jass 
cutting himself twice. Bushell, Wrob 


acl 
eland Michealis devised the punitive stimulus fof earned 
of three- to six-year-olds of leaving behind in the classroom those children who ha nt off t° á 
enough tokens to purchase ‘a special-event ticket’, while the rest of the class W° 
theatre, a park or a film show. And so on. . d not moral if 
But why is it that we feel only ethically doubtful about these practices, SE relevanc® ei 
outraged? Emerson supplies us with the clue, when he states clearly that `t leads Emerso e 
operant psychology for sociology is, first and foremost, social power’. This and oes Or 
directly to the conclusion that Skinner has a power advantage because he e. the manip“ 
more control over the pigeon that the pigeon can exert over Skinner. Most © | desig™ In 
* DALEY, J. (1969). A philosophical critique of behaviourism in wc baier 
Broadbent & Ward (eds.), Design Methods in Architecture. London: Lun 


use of a number of practices which gi 
and Bigou devised a punitive stimulu: 
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tions described in this book are not morally outrageous because they take place within some 
power relationship which is accepted within the existing social order, and where forms of 
manipulation exist anyway. As it is acceptable for Skinner to manipulate his pigeons, so it 
is acceptable for parents to manipulate their children, for teachers to manipulate their pupils, 


for social workers to manipulate their delinquents, and for hospital staff to manipulate their 
mentally subnormal patients. 


But having realized the centrality of social power to operant psychology, what, then, are 


we to make of the thesis that a behavioural sociology is on the way? If such a sociology is 
to be created and used, who defines the problems which are suitable for manipulation in the 
‘behavioural sociologist society’ relationship ? 

It has been maintained above th 
too low a level to be able to achiev: 
book. But if this view should tur; 
Province of the behavioural psyc! 
devising social means of helping 
‘What if the world were really int 
enough to find it so ?’ 


at behavioural psychology is too simple, and operates at 
e the goals set for it by Skinner, or by the editors of this 
n out to be incorrect, and if sociology should become the 
hologist, sociologists may still find that they have a role in 
people to resist operant conditioning. For, as Daley says, 
olerable? Would it do to “recondition ” all those sensitive 
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Depression: Clinical, Experimental and Th 


eoretical Aspects. By A. T. Beck. London: 
Staples Press, 1969. Pp. xiv+ 370. £ 


uae. 

Professor Beck introduces his monograph as ‘an attem 
ledge regarding depression, to separate what is known 
for granted’, and as a presentation of his own theoreti 
over one thousand patients. He discusses the defini 
major unresolved issues regarding its nature, 
critical survey of the literature and his origin 
views on these basic issues. 


Part 1 is devoted to clinical aspects of the problem. First, depression is defined without 
reference to conventional nosology but in terms of its main attributes, namely a specific 
alteration in mood, a negative self-concept and self-punitive wishes, vegetative changes and 
changes in activity level (chap. 1). The symptoms are detailed under four major headings as 
emotional, cognitive, motivational, and physical and vegetative, with separate headings for 
delusions (are they not a cognitive disorder ?) and hallucinations. As the author himself 
States, ‘some of these divisions may appear arbitrary and . . . some of the symptoms described 
separately may simply be different facets of the same phenomenon’. The description of the 
symptomatology, which is clear and vivid, is based on the literature and on the author’s own 
material. Readers may find confusing, however, the fact that while most of the reviewed 
studies (except Grinker’s) deal with depressive illness, Beck’s own findings, with which they 
are compared, relate to depressive syndromes defined independently of primary diagnosis 
and without regard to nosological categories (chap. 2). 

The course and prognosis of depression as a clinical entity is presented in a review of the 
literature from Kraepelin to contemporary authors (chap. 3). Data on the duration of attacks 
and intervals, on the likelihood of recurrence, on the relation to age and other factors are 
quoted, and the information is summarized at the end of the chapter. The reader, being 
confronted with work performed over a 50-year span, will wonder whet! 


her the course and 
prognosis of depression has been affected by modern methods of treatment and itis regrettable 


that the author has not tackled this problem. E i 
In chap. 4 Professor Beck deals with the classification of affective disorders. He discusses 
its reliability and validity (or rather unreliability and lack of validity!) and comments on the 
Controversy that exists between what he terms the unitarian and the separatist schools of 
thought. The debate on the existence of separate neurotic and psychotic depressive syn- 
dromes is summarized in chap. 5. Chaps. 6-8 deal with manic depressive reactions, the 
Controversial topic of involutional melancholia and the problems of schizo-affective reactions. 
Part 2 of the monograph is a critical survey of biological and psychological studies of 
pression, Professor Beck pays careful attention to methodological details, and he empha- 


pt to demarcate the body of know- 
from what is alleged or simply taken 
cal formulation based on the study of 
tion of depression, and points to the 
classification and aetiology. The subsequent 


al contributions lead back consistently to his 
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sizes the controversial nature of the results obtained from biological investigations. He 
discards most of the reported findings as inconclusive. None of them is regarded as certain, 
only two receive the label ‘probable’ (namely, the decreased amount of stage four sleep and the 
increased secretion of adrenal steroids), and all others are considered as doubtful or uncertain 
(e.g. data on heredity, glucose metabolism, electrolytes, sedation thresholds, etc.). Concluding 
this section, Professor Beck writes: ‘despite the hundreds of studies in this area, there is little 
if any solid knowledge of the specific biological substrata of depression’. f 

With regard to psychological investigations, the author brings to attention a group ° 
findings which suggest that the performance of depressive patients on psychological testing 
is largely unimpaired and that they tend to underestimate their own achievements. Factor 
analytical studies are presented as an important new field of exploration, but their results are 
considered as being tentative only. Studies of personality and of family background, centred 
round the psychoanalytical studies of Cohen, Beck evaluates as dubious because of methodo- 
logical inadequacies. 

The aim of Professor Beck’s own systematic investigation of depression (Part 3) is to find 
psychodynamic factors specific to the syndrome. The most important aspect of the study 
is the construction of an inventory for measuring depression and the evaluation of its re- 
liability and validity (chap. 12). This inventory, described in earlier publications, has been 


widely used by other research workers in the field and its value as a research tool is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 


The initial basic concept, derived from observations on patients with psychotic depression 


s tic y g ts 
The investigations are elegantly devised and the Greg 
to any new and fundamental concepts. ‘Masosha re j 
o a cluster of symptoms which have long been cons! : 


S , albeit under other names, in several ae Thus the 
clusions of the study are contained in the initi ba of its items. Ss din 


the research tool used, 


: ied s 
Interesting findings in respect of bereavement are mentioned in chap. 14. While there ee 
no association ber childhood bereavement and nosological categories of depressio? 
ahi 


group who gave a high depressive score on the i ES i incidence 
f nventory h higher 1 
of bereavement prior to the age of 16 than those w; 2 Sege 


ith a low score. 
Scents etc reviews various theories of depression and discusses neuro tentia 
» Psychodynamic, and psychosomati i Bas 
c formulations as well as the “ei niZe 
approach (chap. 16). Concepts of the Psychological mechanism of depression are eit 
as either teleological, unspecific, or too abstract and elaborate to be correlated with clin 
manifestations (chap. 17). 


Beck’s own theory of depression can be 


Jogical, 


more appropriate schemas, thought Processes beco 


or 1 5 d me illogical and are chara 
muisinterpretation and distortion of reality, : 


ky perseveration and by loss of 
Ognitive impairment yet further, 


objectivity’ 
leading t° 
Professor Beck then makes a brief excursion al 
similarly in terms of their cognitive disorder, perapy? 
In Part 5, after a survey of the results of Psychopharmacology, ECT and psychot = sion 
Professor Beck discusses cognitive (insight) therapy based on his own theory of dep" 


r dro 
to describe other psychopathological sy” i 
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The main feature of this treatment is to attempt to change the patient’s cognitive organization 
during the symptom-free periods and thus to reduce his vulnerability to relapses. 

The book is interesting and stimulating. Professor Beck’s review of the literature is harsh, 
and he points out that much is merely ‘alleged or taken for granted’ without adequate evi- 
dence. Conveniently, the field is cleared for the presentation of his own work! Beck’s theory 
of depression focuses on the problems of the mental function which is primarily affected in 
depression and he deduces all other disturbances from this. This theory evokes the traditions 
of ‘mental faculties’ and functional Psychology. To the reviewers it would seem an arbitrary 
decision as to whether affect or cognition are primarily disturbed, since there appears to be 
no way of producing conclusive evidence for either alternative. But certainly it is important 
to pay attention to the role of the cognitive disorder in depression; and Professor Beck’s 
analysis will be welcomed both by clinicians and by research workers. 


TAMARA KOLAKOWSKA 
PETER BEUMONT 


Brain and Early Behaviour. Edited by R. J. Robinson. London: Academic Press, 
1969. Pp. xvi+374. £5.00. 


This volume contains the Proceedings of the Second Study Group of the Centre for 
Advanced Study of Developmental Sciences. The original programme for the study group 
comprised only eight prepared papers. To these a further 13 contributions have been added 
resulting from (i) ad hoc Papers given by members at the request of the group; (ii) discussions 
either of particular papers or of concepts and problems ‘which the group felt the need to ey- 
amine’. Following most of the contributions there is a short group discussion, 

The book is divided into three main parts: The Foetus, The Infant, and Attempts at 
Synthesis. The part on the foetus consists of two papers, the first being a theoretical article 
by Bergstrom which attempts to link the anatomical ontogenesis of the brain, its electrical 
Properties and its ‘information transmitting’ properties. His rather free use of terms from 
communication engineering and thermodynamics gives portentousness, but little conceptual 
illumination to his argument. The second contribution on the foetus is Tryphena Hum- 
Phrey’s hardy perennial on the postnatal recapitulation of prenatal reflex patterns. 

The core of the book concerns the infant, or more correctly, the newborn, and some aspects 
of his development during the first year of life. The first section beings together summaries 
of work on nerve conduction velocity by Schulte, polygraphic analyses of behavioural states 
by Prechtl, and a detailed clinical description by Wolff, of an arrhinencephalic baby. The 
following sections deal with the development in infants of sleep (Petre-Quadens and Dittri- 
chova), vision (Bower and Bronson) and learning (Lipsitt and Papousek), , i , 

Petre-Quadens is concerned with some parameters of paradoxical sleep in babies and their 
mothers before and after parturition. Similarities were found between these parameters in 
women at particular gestational stages and in premature babies of corresponding age. The 
author suggests that a common humoral mechanism may be responsible for the physiological 
similarities between mothers and children. The short papers by Dittrichova and Bronson 
were apparently off-the-cuff affairs. The former describes some changes in the sleep patterns 
of infants during the first 20 weeks of life. Bronson’s paper reiterates the argument he 
advanced some years ago that the immature functional organization of the cerebral cortex 
in newborn infants does not support the claims made (e.g. by Fantz) for innate pattern 
perception. Interestingly, Bower, who follows Bronson, as well as adding a number of new 
tests to his original repertoire, is now more ready than one would have expected from his 
earlier writings to contemplate explanations of infant perception couched in terms of retinal 
Variables. Í Bn i 

The chapters by Prechtl, Lipsitt and Papousek have all appeared in very similar form in 
Other symposia. In contrast, the single contribution to ‘Primate Studies by Ploog, which 
forms a kind of bridge passage to the final section (Synthesis), provides a pithy summary of 
Work hitherto not published in its entirety in English. 8 

he final three sections of the volume, ‘Attempts at Synthesis » Consist of discussions by 
dividual speakers of what were thought to be key issues raised during the symposium, in 
“tticular, relationships between structure and function and the concept of ‘organization’ in 
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behaviour. Not surprisingly, no very clear statement emerges on either issue. The A 
not helped by sticking doggedly to the procedure of following individual papers Se = find 
discussion, so that we get discussions of discussions! We are not therefore eeng: e? 
that Wolff’s ‘summing-up’—described by the editor as an ‘extempore tour de E 
also followed by a group discussion so that the book weakly peters out discussing som This is 
issues of conditioning which could easily have been omitted or placed a ohana! 
perhaps the only lapse in what, in my opinion, is the most distinguished feature of t eae 
the great intelligence with which it has been edited. The relatively small propor a ras fOr 
pared papers, combined with what still emerges as sheer prodigality in the choice o GE 
discussion, must have presented enormous problems in terms of condensation, EE 
and structure. What Dr Robinson appears to have done is create papers out of long © ter 
cuff statements, bring together discussion of particular topics under well-chosen p 
headings and interject a short editorial of his own where necessary to anticipate air to 
logical difficulties in the ensuing discussion. Few published symposia can owe so MU 
their editor. «ced. How- 
It may be ungracious therefore to ask whether Dr Robinson’s efforts were justified. Ke, 
ever, much of the material is already published elsewhere, none of the papers are COMP gan 
sive reviews, what is new is of debatable importance, and the discussions re-state rather 
offer solutions to the problems of which we lesser mortals are already cognizant. ene 
It is desirable that conferences should be unite-disciplinary, but this is all the Ee is 
for carefully delimiting the area of discussion beforehand. The real problem of this Set 
that the range of topics discussed is far too wide for coherence. The rubric ‘Brain pe, that 
Behaviour’ sounds punchy, but it can be, and in this case has been, interpreted so Ge? 
it becomes merely a rallying cry before each of the neurologists, physiologists, paeta bbe 
psychologists and psychiatrists, who form this group gallops off on his own particular socia 
horse. And one of the well-known facts of hobby-horse ethology is that they form stable the 
groups only under severe external pressure. 


k e O: 

; Is it any wonder that some 15 Pet E the 
book is devoted (has to be devoted ?) to ‘Attempts at Synthesis’? How much better 1 this 
synthesis been made by the organizers 


rt 
: before the conference was convened. In short 
book is a hotch-potch and no amount of 


skilful editing can disguise the fact. s. J. HUTT 


e : S, 
Behaviour Therapy. By Aubrey J. Yates. New York and London: Academic Pres 
1970. Pp. 445. $13.95. 


W ; ing 
This is an impressive boo! mi in 
968, 


; is gr 
g book. The literature on behavioural methods of treatment o a 
rapidly. Yates has carried out the Herculean task of bringing this literature together, 


general he has done it well, Already, of course, the book is out of date, his revieW ends» 
but in such an expanding field this is inevitable. 
This book is, however, 


logical treatment from the 


: » firstly, that behaviour therapy is distinguished 
forms of therapy in one way only, 


case, and secondly that its essence 


least two questions. How important is it to 
therapy, or to write a book on that subje 


important as Yates claims. e pehaviows 

Relevant to the first question is Yates’ section on the historical development © jnes8 a 
therapy and the role of the clinical psychologist. He discusses with admirable fr oe A 
unsatisfactory way in which clinical psychologists are employed as ‘pseudo-ps¥° yoniatt? 


ancillary aids to diagnosis, insecure in their relationship with their dominating P 


? es 
ct alone, and secondly, are single cas 


ei 


} 


al 
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colleagues, or ‘basking in the reflected glory and status of the medical profession’. Perhaps 
as a reaction to this he concludes that the most important role of the clinical psychologist is 
that of ‘fundamental research worker’ in which his specialist knowledge of psychology is 
going to be best exploited. Undoubtedly there are many clinical psychologists who are of 
enormous value to their medical colleagues in designing and carrying out research. But 
there are many who are bad at research and many psychiatrists who are good at it and there 
is more to a good research worker than the type of basic training he has received. There arein 
addition many other things that a psychologist can do as well as or better than a psychiatrist 
and just because they will be done in a similar way does not mean that their training is being 
wasted. If, however, one connects Yates’ concept of the clinical psychologist’s role with his 
definition of behaviour therapy a possible explanation of his attitude emerges. Behaviour 
therapy is essentially an experimental method, the psychologist’s essential role is the experi- 
menter, hence behaviour therapy is primarily the province of the clinical psychologist. If one 
goes on to accept that this is an emotional rather than a rational viewpoint, the need to purify 
behaviour therapy and set it apart becomes easier to understand. The average psychiatrist 
is not concerned with the purity of behaviour therapy, he is interested in something that works 
and he will, in pragmatic fashion, incorporate useful principles from behaviour therapy into 
his general therapeutic approach. Perhaps Yates is concerned that the important contribution 
that psychologists have undoubtedly made in this area will become lost in the body of psy- 
chiatric knowledge and psychologists will lose the glory that should rightfully be theirs. Per- 
haps such an assessment does Yates an injustice but it fits the case and it enables several other 
inconsistent attitudes to be understood. 

Yates emphasizes the importance of the individual case study and is very critical of the 
value of group comparisons. Homogeneity of groups, he says, is usually insufficient to permit 
valid comparison of different techniques and if it was sufficient it would paradoxically be 
impossible to generalize from the samples used. Somehow he persuades himself and possibly 
some of his readers that these problems are less if individual case studies are used; generaliza- 
tion is made to other patients similar to the one studied, he comments with bland optimism. 

It is indeed possible that if, instead of treating a roughly homogeneous sample of patients 
with a standard technique individual studies were carried out, each one leading to the next, 
more would be learnt from the results. To do this in the way Yates implies would mean using 
each patient to test a hypothesis arising from the previous case and would require selection of 
patients and method so that only one variable changed each time. It is hardly surprising 
that no report of such a series of individual cases has so far appeared. The practical problems 
would be enormous and the time needed considerable. Patients with problems are not objects 
that can be kept in the drawer until they are needed. One can only conclude from the practical 
naivety of Yates’ ideas that he has not attempted to put them into effect—a failing which has 
bedevilled too many writers in this field. 

It would be incorrect to belittle the value of individual case studies, but they only answer 
some of the questions we need to pose and surely a happy mixture of single case and group 
studies is what is required. Very often a well-conducted single case will give rise to hypotheses 
that can be must efficiently tested in a group of patients. Unfortunately, to date there has been 
a large number of single case studies, some good, some bad, which have given rise to hypo- 
theses which have not yet been put to the test and one possible consequence of this glamour- 
izing of the single case study is that there will be a further burgeoning of premature publica- 
tions which already clutter the literature with undigested and untried ideas. It is true that 
Yates is championing the ‘proper’ single case study, but all too often in this book he is pre- 
pared to attach importance to findings from studies which are improper by his own standards, 
and at times he seems to be biased against the group study which is well carried out whilst in 
favour of single case reports which are badly carried out. BE f 

Part of Yates’ rejection of group comparison Studies stems from his dislike of the medical 
model. Most physicians are well aware of the limitations of the medical model and it is true 
that it has become rooted in medical thinking. But its continued use is not merely habit, for 
there is a lack of any preferable alternative. Yates presumably has discovered the communica- 
tion value of diagnostic categories as his whole book is planned according to the medical model $ 
ach chapter is a diagnostic category. He goes on, however, to conclude that oa 
Sroups of patients is the same as comparing diagnostic categories. Obviously a group will be 
Chosen on the basis of some common factor amongst its members, but that factor may be 
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i i i d you will. Perhaps once again an emotive reaction to m 
See Ee iy It SE said that at such ti bay ae i 
medica ane Se? ities for group studies to t pemiselves leaving te 
oar ene EE aa, SE, that fall by the wayside. Even if that 
— id E Szene but of psychiatrists. Laie 
Me Ee uses Yates of an emotional bias which it is suggested influences not A eer 

tee? on ral principles but also his criticism of particular studies. ‘I hose t sat 
discussion i ag eneral have more favourable reception and too often their cio mn 
good GE far too readily. To be fair, however, this book must be one ge 
T kera hat have gone before it. The history of behaviour therapy isa good mer ne 
dialectic process with the clinical psychologist providing the ei ie ech e 
has come closer to a balanced synthesis than most of his psychological colleag 
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